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you’re that man, here’s something that will 
interest you. 

Not a magic formula— not a get-rich-quick 
scheme— butsomethingmoresubstantial.morepractical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
— be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some y 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study — over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good — a salary of $2,000 
to $10,000? i. 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can bel 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for ah 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
— easy ones at first — then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this — and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex — soon you’d master 
them au. 



You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
righrup through Accountancy Systems arid Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— » 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training — 
with increased earnings — before they have completed itl 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Writ© For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of aft 
the facts. Write for pur free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 

Over 1850 Certified 




That’s the training you follow in principle under the Public Accountants among 
LaSalle Problem Method. LaSalle alumni 

TasaliFe)^ 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

4191 8. Mlehlgaa Ave, Dept. 43Z9-HR. Chicago, 111. 

I wan t to be an accountant. Send me, withoutcost orobligation, the 48-page book, “Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,’’ and full information about your accountancy training program. 
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I will Train You at Home in Sparaltme 

fora GOOD JOB IN RADIO 



J. E. SMITH, President 
f National Radio Institute 
Established 25 years. 

Radio Is a young, growing Hold with a future, 
offering many good pay spare time and full 
time job opportunities. And you don't have 
to give up your present job to become a Radio 
Technician. I train you right at home In your 
spare time. 

Why Many Radio Techni- 
cians Make $30, $40, 
$50 a Week 

Radio broadcasting stations employ engineers, 
operators, technicians. Radio manufacturers 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, service - 



, men in good -pay jobs. Radio jobbers, dealers, 
'employ installation and servicemen. Many 
Radio Technicians open their own Radio sales 
1 and repair businesses and make >30, $40, $50 
a Week Others hold their regular jobs and 
make $5 to $10 a week filing Radios in spare 
time. Automobile, police, aviation. Commer- 
cial Radio; loudspeaker systems, electronic 
> devices, offer good opportunities. My training 
includes Television, which promises to open 
good jobs soon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a 
Week Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 

The day you enroll. I start sending you Extra 
Money Job Sheets which start showing you 
how to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your 



Course I send plans axui directions which 
have helped many make $200 to $500 a year 
in spire time while learning. I sand special 
Radio equipment to oonduct experiments and. 
build circuits. This 50-50 training method 
makes learning at home interesting, fascinat- 
ing, practical. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MOD- 
ERN, PROFESSIONAL, ALL-WAVE, ALL- 
PURPOSE SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT 
to help you make more money fixing Radios 
while learning and equip you for full time 
-work after you graduate. 

Find Out What Radio 
Oners You 

Act Today! Mall the con pen for my 64-pftgo 
Book. "Rich Rewards in Radio." It points 
out Radio's spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those cmaing in Television; tells 
about my Couree in Radio and Television ; 

MUBiiaaaiiBBaaaBBaaHBiiHi 

■ J. E. SMITH, President, Dent. 0009. 

B National Radio Institute, Washington, D C. 

® Send me FREE, without obligation, your 64 -page book "Rich 

■ Rewards in Radio" which points oat Radio's opportunities and 

■ tells how you train men at home to be Radio Technicians 
B (Write Plainly.) 



shows many letj^rs from men I have trained, 
telling what they W doing and earning. Road 
my money back agreement. MAIL QOUFON 
in fcn envelope, or paste bn a penny post- 
card — NOW! 

J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 0D09, 

National Radio Institute 
Washington D. C. 



■ Name Age 

S Address 

^ City. State 
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Send todayforNew 1940 Catalog listing thousands 
of bargains in Fishing Tackle, Baseball, Basket 

Ball, Golf, Tennis, Archery, Gnofi, Clothing and Sporting Eqnip* 
meat of &U kinds. Top aoality — Money Book (Buaranteof 



MEKI Mil & FEW MONEY-SAVERS - 
$17.50 Bamboo Fly Bod, Ala. Case & 2 Tips $8.95 
$9.00 DeLuxe Split Bamboo Fly. Rod . . . $4.95 
$4.00 Split Bamboo Bait Rod, 9%,' extra tip $2.85 
$3.00 1-pc, Steel Casting Rod, Offset handle $i.S9 
$2.75 1-pc. 3J# Split Bamboo Casting Rod $1.79 
$3.75 Automatic Fly Rod Reel, light weight $2.29 
$8.50 Feather-weight Bamboo Fly Rod, 7H' $3.95 
$5.00 Double Tapered 30-yard Fly Line » . $2.95 
$1.00 doz, assorted snelled Trout Flies doz. 49/ 
$1.00 doz. Ringed Trout & Bluegill Flies doz. 49 / 
$1.00 as sorted 6 floating Bass Bugs, 1/0 hook 59/ 
Spalding matched Bobby Jones 

steel shafted Woods, 1940 models, ea. $4.95 
Spalding matched Bobby Jones 

steel shafted Irons, chrome finish, ea. $3.95 



iDider any above apedaleC.O.D.-or remit cash. FSEE with $6.60 

purchase or more, metal aneUed hook holde r or metal ribbed sport 
glasses. Other premlomfl. ~~ 

HtEE:136-D*W.GatafoK 

Yours for the ashing. Invalaabla to 
every sportsman. Contains the famons 
" Fisherman' a Calendar/* 

O -ATI WAV 

SPORTSFJ®. ©OO.DS (SO. 

131 Cateway Bldg, Kansas City, (We. 




T our Star-Quide for 
the Entire Tear! 




Now on Sale 10c At All Stand 



1JVEN T'@ 



Small Ideas may have large 

Record of Invention form. 



J may 
FREE booh and 
In patent matters, 

A. O'Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, Dept, 
lug. Washington, D. C. 



commercial possibilities. Write us far 
Delays are 'dangerous 



Free Information an how to proceed. Clarenoe 
DD8, Adams Build- 



Increasc your income at home by new, 
simple Wentworth Tempera Color method. 
Wo instruct you and eupply you with 
work. Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 

Wentworth Pictorial Co., Ltd., Dept. 160, Hamlltori, Ont. 
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Up To 

a Wo 
P10FOT 

60 second 
Demonstration. 

EVERT HOME CAM AFFORD 
THIS AMAZING LOW COST 
NEW IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER ' 

Made by on OLD Reliable Company. 
Amaslnj New Principle Meatf Water In- 
stantly. Just plug In the ilflht 6ocket. 
SELLS FAST and Pays Agents up to 
173% PROFIT. No Risk SAMPLE 
OFFER. Write at once for details, 

YHE§ LUX 

Dwt, H-123 



cAmericcTs zNew 
Favorite! 




C'jOW OH SALE i©€ AT ALL STANDS 






The average grade school graduate earns 
$16.30* a week less than high school 
.'graduates earn. 

'The average high school graduate earns 
$25.25* a week less than ao men with 
college or vocational training. 

•Figures computed from Government report. For 
basis of computation, write American SchooL 



College Grade 
Training Pays 

Up to 




a week* 

EXTRA 

income 



Study at HOME! 



Don't Let It Happen to You! 




You Too Con Win a Better Job! 



H AVE YOU thought about home study? You look around 
Jyou at your friends, neighbors and fellow employes: This 
one cams $10 a week more than you — that one earns nearly 
double— a third, though appreciably younger than you. seems 
to be making better progress. Why? How can you catch up with 
them? You know that literally t housands of ambitious men and 
women have won substantial Success through using their spare 
time at home to master the principles and practice of their 
chosen lines. How can HOME STUDY help you make good? 




. HstericanSehaol,DeptG-45S,1>rexe1ft»e.alSSthSt.Ch!eago,in. 

■ Gentlemen: I’ll elt down and consider my Promotion Problems 
S carefully if you will send me FREE Information covering special 
* training lneableotschecked below. Noobhgatlon on my part. 

! oHJgh School Course □ Diesel Engineering 

■ □ Accounting and Auditing DDraftlng and Design 

I n Architecture and Budding □ Liberal Arts 

■ □ Automotive Engineering DPrivate Secretary 

■ Q Business Management □ Meehan leal Engineering 

Z QAvlatkm DRadlo and Television 

■ QElectrical Engineering □ Salesmanship 

■ nElec. and Gas Refrigeration ^Business Law 

I QAIr Conditioning QBetall Merchandising 

■ 

I 

| Nanc - 

I 

■ A0dru» - 



The “Magic” of Home Study 

There’s no magic to home study. It’s hard work— but it ia 
worth the effort becauBe it helps you overcome the handicap of 
having left school too soon. It frees you from the penalties of 
Ignorance— enables you to compete to better advantage in this 
NEW world of college trained men and women. 

In 1900, only ONEperson in 800 was a high school graduate. 
Today, one in every 837 is college trained. That's why you need 
so much more “on the bail” today than ever before. That’s 
why American School has stepped up all its complete courses to 
include so mucb work of college level. You NEED it, to win 
out today! 

These Advantages Speed Your Progress 

More than 150 noted educators, engineers and executives helped 
prepare American School courses. An Advisory Board of 20 
outstanding authorities— each an active leader in his field— is 
consulted when our work is prepared or changed. A Staff of 
competent instructors— home study specialists— works closely 
with the individual student. 

Coonses are not prepared from the "academic" viewpoint— 
but from the practical. Although dozens of leading universities 
and colleges use the same texts, the primary aim of home study 
is to help graduates win BETTER jobs at BIGGER pay as 
QUICKLY as possible. Every course is geared to this end. 
Jobs and job requirements are analyzed, circumstances of the 
average student are weighed, then every course is speed-lined 
to put the Man in the Job he wants at the EARLIEST op- 
portunity. 

Write American School about your promotion problem* 
TODAY! 

American School 

Drexel Avenue at 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 







DON’T let HtupfUre 
make- you Look Old I 




Not the rupture itself, but the worry anil fear it can cause 
makes many a man and woman look old beyond their years. 
But this is one kind of worry that is absolutely needless. 
Right here and now we offer to prove that it’s needless and 
it costs you nothing if you are not 100% convinced. 



If you have reducible rupture, wear a trues, and still have to worry, 
there is just one reason — an old-fashioned truss that doesn't half 
do its job. A hard, gouging pad is making you miserable. You 
constantly fear your rupture will slip down. You feel your condi- 
tion is growing worse and can never get better. You can’t be 
normally active and. in short, you worry all day and dream your 
worries at night Stop it I 

YOU WONT WORRY WITH A BROOKS PATENTED 
AIR-CUSHION RUPTURE APPLIANCE! 

If you knew the grand and glorious security and comfort of. the 
Brooks Patented Air-Cushion trues, you’d be wearing it right now, 
instead of just reading about it. You would be feeling free as air 
to do whatever you liked in every normal activity, hardly aware you 
had a Brooks on, and with not a rupture worry in your mind. You 
aee, with a Brooks your rupture is held securely in place by a pat- 
ented, air-cushioned pad of aoft, yielding rubber 
instead of a hard, gouging pad. That patented 
Air-Cushion is designed to flatten and cling in 
any position. It Is so comfortable you can wear 



THE FAMOUS SPOOKS 
PATENTED AIR-CUSHION 

A— Pad which comes 
in contact with 1 
the body. 

B— L'abt weight disc 
which holds pad. 

0—5 hows the shape 
of soft rubber pad 
before it is pressed 
against body. 

D— Dotted line shown 
how the pad flat- 
tens out under 
pressure, expelling 

air. 

E— Orifice through 
which the pad fig- 
uratively breathes 
as it adjusts to 
conform to d'ffer- 
ent body pressures. 

BROOKS CUSHIONS ARC MADE IN OVEA 
75 SHAFES AND SIZES 



it night and day. That and the fact that the Air-Cushion 
holds like a hand gives Nature the greatest possible 
chance to dose the rupture opening and free you from 
wearing any truss, the Brooks included. 

YOU’D WEAR A BROOKS APPLIANCE ON TRIAL 
WOULDN'T YOU 7 

If complete deliverance from all your rupture worries 
sounds “too good to be true/’ let that stop yont 

BROOKS asks no man or woman, or parent of a rup- 
tured child, to buy a BROOKS Appliance outright and 
“take a chance”. No, we will send you a complete 
BROOKS appliance for a thorough trial. Wear it. 
Compare it. Put it to every te6t you can think of. Get 

your doctor s opinion. Then if you are not satisfied, it you don't blesa 
the day you heard of BROOKS, the trial costs you nothing. Anyone 
can afford a BROOKS. It costa no more than many old-fashioned 
store trasses. Yet it is made up for you Individually, after your or dec 
is received. It is never sold In stores or through mail order houses— 
only by BROOKS, Remember this and steer clear. of imitations. 

OVER 9000 DOCTORS HAVE ORDERED THE BROOKS 
FOR THEMSELVES OR THEIR PATIENTS 



MAIL THIS €OUPOH WOWS 

• Brooks Appliance Co., J 

• 480-L State St., Marshall, Mich. , 

J In PLAIN ENVELOPE, please send your FREE } 
i BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and TRIAL i 

• OFFER. No representative is to call and bother me. • 



Name- 










State whether for Men □ Woman □ or Child □ 



The principle of the Patented Air-Cushion appeals to the physician** 
scientific knowledge of rupture. That's why we say “get your doctor's 
opinion." There are no stiff, punishing springs to set your nerves ©t» 
edge and make you want lo scream— -no metal girdle to rust and cor- 
rode. A velvety soft body band holds the Air-Cushion in, place with 
glove-like comfort. And you prove every advantage oa trial, with aa 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction or no cost. 

Send for FREE Rupture Book and Amazing 
PROOF of RESULTS 

The more you know about BROOKS, the more eaget y6u Win he to 
•try It for yourself, You wouldn't be human not to want such glorioug 
freedom from worry, such comfort and the peace of mind, the fresh, 
rested feeling tbBt wn uy will make you younger looking, boopier 
ami more efficient Send for FREE Book this very day I 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

480-L STATE STREET MARSHALL, MICH. 

pawfnannwwBm*. »>'- -yiiieu. '■ W.'aAJioiwiiu’aB— MM 




NEW LIFE POLICY INSURES 
WHOLE FAMILY FOR ONLY $1.00 m^h 




UP TO 

$ 3 , 000.00 

BENEFITS! 

For Only $1.00 Per lonth 

Ages 1 to 75! 

Men — Women — Children 



$ 3,000 

$ 2,000 

$ 1,000 



maximum in event 
of travel death as 
outlined in this mar- 
velous Family 
Group Policy. 

maximum in event 
of death 'by auto as 
shown in the policy. 

maximum in event 
of ordinary or nat- 
ural death as ex- 
plained in the policy. 



PAYS FOR DEATH 
FROM ANY CAUSE! 



SEND COUPON FOR 
FREE DETAILS ! ! 



FROM BABY TO 

GRANDPARENTS! 

One Policy, One Premium, One Price! 

Now you can insure your whole family at 
amazing LOW COST! Think of it! $1.00 per 
month protects entire family — husband and 
wife, their parents, and children! Pays bene- 
fits for death from any cause, as specified in 
the policy. 

HO MEDICAL EXAMINATION! 

NO AGENT CALL! 

No medical examination of any family mem- 
ber required. Just mail coupon for full details 
how to get the Family Group Policy for Free 
Inspection. No agent will call. 

UNDER STATE 

GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION! 

The Family Group Policy issued by the Mar- 
quette Life Insurance Company is under state 
government supervision. Pays cash for death 
from natural causes or accidental injuries as 
stated in the policy. 

LEGAL RESERVE IASIS! 

Approved securities, equal to the full legal re- 
serve for every Marquette policy in force, are 
locked in the vaults of the State of Illinois. 

SEMB HO MONEY! 

Remember, you do not send one cent! Just 
mail coupon. No obligation! No agent will 
call ! 

MARQUETTE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! 
Desk 70, Jeffers ©a Station, Chicago, III. 




NO AGENT WILL CALL! 

bpq fh rra era m pa era no Eg inn cna qq Fig no pct HW M ■ 

a MARQUETTE LIFE INSURANCE CO. £ 

® Desk 70, Jefferson Station, Chicago, III. I 

! Please send details how to get the Family Group! 
" Insurance Policy for Free Inspection without | 
S obligation. | 
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BEAUTIFUL 
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ON THIS BARGAIN 
OFFER. 
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WIJH ANT 

REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 

A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green fits into the decora- 
tions of any home — trimmed in black and silver — made of 
sturdy fibre board — now available for only one dollar ($1.00) 
to purchasers of a Remington Noiseless Portable Typewriter. 
The desk is so light that it can be moved anywhere without 
trouble. It will hold six hundred (600) pounds. This combina- 
tion gives you a miniature office at home. Mail the coupon 
today. 

THESE E3CTOAS FOR YOU 
HARM TYPING FREE 

To help you even further, you get free with this 
special offer a 19 -page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method. When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Noiseless Portable. Remember, 
the touch typing book is sent free while this offer holds. 

SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 

The Remington Noiseless Portable is light in weight, 
easily carried about. With this offer Remington sup- 
plies a sturdy, beautiful carrying case which rivals 
the most attractive luggage you can buy. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

ALL ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
office machines appear in the Noiseless Portable — 
standard 4-row keyboard; back spacer; margin stops 
and margin release j double shift key; two color ribbon 
and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; paper 
fingers; makes as many as seven carbons; takes paper 
9.5^ wide; writes lines 8.2* wide, black key cards and 
white letters, rubber cushioned feet. 







MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The Remington Noiseless Portable Typewriter is sold on , 
a trial basis with a money back guarantee. If, after ten 
days trial, you do not wish to keep the typewriter, we 
will take it back, paying air shipping charges. You take 
no risk. 



Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 169-4 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Portable, including Carrying 
Case and Free Typing Instruction Booklet for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 

Name ....... 



Address . 



City . . ... ... ~ ~ ~ 



— ...State 




Complete , 

D 

and MECHANICAL TRAININi 

including MI© M 

& machine shop mmm 



No matter where you are or what you do, 
National Schools now offers immediate 
training to meet your specific needs. It’s 
a tested, flexible plan to fit your circum- 
stances — a plan for those seeking imme- 
diate shop training as well as for those 
who cannot give up their present em- 
ployment and income. 



PRE-TESTE© 

For 35 years National Schools, recognized 
leader in Trade Instruction, has helped wide- 
awake men to success. Transportation allow- 
ance offered from any point In U. S. without 
extra cost. Earn room and board while learn- 
ing. More than 85,000 graduates have been 
assisted. This million-dollar Trade School will 
supply you with a sincere, honest statement 
of facts about the opportunities in Diesel, Auto- 
motive and Mechanical Fields and show how 
you can earn more pay. No exaggerations; 
no misstatements. Pre-tested, easy-to-leam 
methods. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS . 

Established 1905) IQS ANGELA, CALIF- 



HUES EI< 

INBOTTB1T 

EMDESKI* 

SEBVHOINQ 

ABTQ 

HHDU0PHIE© 

FOW1B 

P&AHTB 



EL&OMINE 

SHOPS 

&HBCIBAS?T 

PIoSHEB 
MIMIHG &NB 

MARIHB 

JHECHAOTOAEi 

BEPTS. 



GB? THU 7911!; FACTS NO% 
ioMls fsurts m ypura tat (Its ssSsa 
las, Tbs coupon fitln® fun dctolB 
without o bl i gation . If sun ora elan 
eentiy deeiyom of ' ■ ' g a rmaaso 

«i>ln amount of timo, Notional Sd:.xlri 
can definitely l,*]p yoa to 



- a- M yiJi mw v uvi|l jrvu 111 |Mlun 

suoww in a good paying Trnda 



NATIONAL SCHOOLS, pcpt. TG-fl, 

4000 South Figueroa Street, Loi Aagefe#, C»ljO 

Please send me, without obligation, your FACE LTTfltfdyyM 
end information about Die tel- Auto opportunities. 



ADDRESS- 
CITY 



- STATE— 
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Future Man Ruled the 
Solar System-But the 
Laws of the Universe 
Were Outside His Realm! 

© 

A Novelet 

ftOSEUT MOORE 
WILLIAMS 



Author of “The Eternal Light,” " The Bridge 
to Earth ” etc. 



Thoughts poured from the Helone'i 
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elmef, adding to the Syttem'i knowledge 



IM DORN took a deep breath 
and walked slowly down the 
interminable hall. His eyes 
were firmly fixed on the metal door at 
the end. But he tried to act as if the 
whole 27 years of his life had not been 
spent in preparation for what was go- 
ing to happen beyond that door. He 
tried to be calm, but he knew his heart 
was pounding like the sullen, rhyth- 
mic throbbing of the rocket blasts of 
a liner. There was perspiration on his 
forehead. He wiped it off, then 
rubbed his sticky palm on his pants. 

He was a little dazed. Fragments of 
those endless examinations kept com- 
ing back to him. Grimly he put them 
out of his mind. The examinations, 
both written and oral, were finished. 
There only remained to learn from the 
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THRILLING WONDER STORIES 



lips of Joseph Brent how badly he had 
flunked. 

Back on Earth he had thought the 
eliminations keen. Out of thousands, 
only seven had been chosen. But if 
the tests on Earth had been difficult, 
here they were almost impossible. 
And the competition was nothing like 
beating down ordinary opponents. 
There had been eleven brown dwarfs 
of Mars taking the tests. Every one 
of them seemed to know mathematics, 
instinctively. Possibly they had been 
a little weak in psychology, as had 
been those three Greenies from 
Venus. Jim wasn’t much worried 
about the Greenies beating him. They 
were good enough, but here you had 
to be better than good. You had to 
be damned near perfect! 

The door at the end of the hall 
loomed before him. 

He punched the button in the wall. 
While hidden visa-screens scanned 
him, he turned and looked through the 
heavy glass of the round window. 

He had been on this planet a month. 
Theoretically he had seen that land- 
scape often enough to get used to it. 
But every time he saw it, he hated it 
more. Pluto was so cold, so bleak, so 
barren, so utterly devoid of life. Just 
looking at it made a man’s blood turn 
to ice, although he was safely pro- 
tected by the thick walls of the vast 
laboratory that was Pluto Base. 

Jim shivered. For a moment he for- 
got why he was here. He even forgot 
those examinations. He forgot every- 
thing except the hideousness of the 
landscape as cold as space itself, as 
forbidding and as threatening. 

Then the door swung open. He 
turned from the window and stepped 
into the reception room. Joseph 
Brent’s technician secretary rose to 
meet him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Dorn,” he 
greeted Jim with a proud, respectful 
smile. 

Jim Dorn recoiled under the impact 
of that incredible salutation. 

/ 

I N 1939 the greeting would have 
been common enough. The eleva- 
tor operator, the receptionist' at the 
switchboard, the bookkeepers, prob- 



ably used it when the boss came in. 
In 8039 also, the salutation was used 
all over the Solar System, with the one 
exception of Pluto Base. Here the 
assembled scientists and technicians 
were plain Smith, plain Yakotski, 
plain Jones. No matter how distin- 
guished a scientist might be, no one 
called him Mr. Smith, Mr. Yakotski, 
Mr. Jones. There was no ruling about 
it, no law. It was a tradition that 
dated back to the early days of the 
Base. 

But there were five men here who 
were called mister. They were the 
masters, the co-ordinators of this vast 
storehouse of information. And, 
through it, they were masters of the 
whole world. It was in preparation 
for the job of co-ordinator that Jim 
had spent, the whole 27 years of his 
life. 

That was why he had taken all those 
tests back on Earth, had come here for 
final tests. 

Now the secretary of Joseph Brent 
— Mr. Brent — was bowing to him very 
respectfully, and calling him Mr. 
Dorn ! 

Somewhere in the region of Jim’s 
stomach, a hard knot formed. He was 
cold and then he was hot. Sweat was 
oozing out all over him. He swal- 
lowed once. Then he forced his will 
to take control of his body, made that 
knot in his stomach loosen up. Some- 
how, he grew calm. His eyes bored 
straight at the secretary. 

“You said Mr. Dorn?” he snapped. 
He was thinking that the secretary 
had made a mistake. Or, worse yet, 
perhaps the man was playing with 
him, unlikely as that was. Certainly 
some mistake had been made. 

The secretary bowed. "Yes, Mr. 
Dorn,” he said. “The result of the 
tests showed conclusively that you 
were the man best fitted for the posi- 
tion of co-ordinator.” He came around 
the desk. “I should like to congratu- 
late you." 

It was true then ! In spite of all, he 
had been judged better fitted than 
those brown dwarfs, those Greenies, 
those seven keen lads from Earth. He 
had won! 

In a daze he shook the hand that 
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was offered him, mumbled his thanks. 

“Mr. Brent will see you at. once,” 
the secretary finished. 

He opened an inner door, usher- 
ing Jim through. Jim didn’t hear the 
door click shut behind him. He was 
looking at the man sitting in a low, 
comfortable chair. 

Joseph Brent was busy. Beneath 
his hands, rising flush with the arms 
of the chair, were two 'black boxes. 
Their tops were studded with small 
push buttons and by each button was 
a small bulb. Two of the bulbs were 
glowing. Brent’s fingers pressed the 
corresponding buttons. He watched 
the visa-screen rising from the jumble 
of apparatus immediately in front of 
him. 

The screen glowed with a soft, 
milky light. From it a man’s face 
peered out. 

Dimly, the screen showed the girder 
framework of a powerful telescope to 
the right of the man. Behind him, 
Jim caught glimpses of the photo- 
graphic equipment of an observatory. 

Brent didn’t notice Jim. His eyes 
were intent on the screen. There was 
the trace of a worried frown on his 
thin, somehow haunted face as he 
listened to the whisper of words com- 
ing over the audio circuit. 

Jim stood very still, watching and 
listening. 

“This is the second instance of this 
occurrence that has been observed,” 
the astronomer was v blurtmg. “The 
first, two months ago, was reported by 
the observatory on Mars. It was de- 
scribed as a thin streak of vague light 
moving across the sky. Judging by 
its apparent speed, it was thought that 
the phenomenon was very near. But 
a careful check disclosed that the 
streaks of light were in reality far out 
in space. Whatever was causing them, 
was passing right by the Solar Sys- 
tem. And it was traveling at a speed 
much greater than that of light. 

IM snapped alert. An object trav- 
eling faster than light! It was 
impassible. It had to be possible, for 
the combined efforts of the scientists 
of Earth, Mars, and Venus had not 
been able to solve it. They had in- 
/ 



vented the Gundstettor warped space 
drive, now replacing the rocket en- 
gines in the interplanetary liners. 
But, so far as he knew, faster-than- 
light flight had never been attempted. 
There was no need for it, at least in 
the Solar System. For eventual flight 
to the stars, something like that would 
be needed, of course. But solarians 
were not ready as yet for voyages to 
the stars. 

He thought he had heard incor- 
rectly. Still he didn’t say anything. 
He was to . be a future co-ordinator, 
of course. At the moment, though, he 
was nothing but a young man who had 
successfully passed some very tough 
tests. Also, there was the fact that 
Brent was listening absorbedly, anx- 
ious to miss nothing. 

There was pained, baffled wonder on 
the face of the astronomer on the 
screen. 

He went on. 

“The first phenomenon was natu- 
rally not reported to you for integra- 
tion. The observatory on Mars be- 
lieved their instruments were not op- 
erating properly. The streaks of light 
were visible for only a few hours. 
Then they abruptly vanished. Prob- 
ably the matter would have beep for- 
gotten. But last night, with my own 
eyes, with my own telescope and with 
iny own camera, I observed the very 
same phenomenon — ” 

Jim heard the raspy whisper of 
Brent’s breathing. The eyes of the 
co-ordinator were fixed on the screen. 

“This time the streaks of light were 
much nearer the Solar System,” the 
astronomer continued hastily. “They 
were traveling at tremendous speed, 
following the same line of flight that 
the first had followed. I caught them 
visually. While I was watching, they 
began to slow. 

“Mr. Brent, I am not positive of the 
exact nature of what I saw. The 
plates I instantly ordered exposed, do 
not clearly show the objects. But 
from what I saw, and from what I can 
understand of the plates, the objects 
were space ships, incredibly huge. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly what 
this may mean. Hertofore, we consid- 
ered interstellar navigation remote in- 
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deed. "But it is not necessarily re- 
mote throughout the universe. Other 
races may have solved the problem. 
They may be crossing the vast voids 
of space to us. What their purpose 
might be — ” 

"Where did they go?” Brent inter- 
rupted. “Give me the rest of the 
story.” 

“This is guess-work,” the audio sys- 
tem whispered. “But they seemed to 
be passing the Solar System as if they 
had no interest in it. Possibly they 
had not discovered the planets cir- 
cling the sun. Suddenly though, they 
seemed to see us. They began to slow 
and to turn. When they had slowed 
to roughly the speed of light* the illu- 
minated streaks vanished. Without 
that illumination, the ships were in- 
visible. 

“We do not know whether they are 
coming toward us or not. We have 
maintained constant lookout, but we 
have seen nothing. With your per- 
mission, sir, I suggest this informa- 
tion be integrated. I believe it is of 
great importance. I doubt if out) in- 
tegrator, vast as is the knowledge 
stored within it, will be able to give 
us any clue. You, of course, will know 
best"' 

“The information you have pro- 
vided will certainly be filed for in- 
tegration,” Brent answered swiftly. 
“I commend you for calling my atten- 
tion to it. Meanwhile, as chief astron- 
omer of the System, you will order all 
observatories to discontinue all other 
lines of investigation. .They are to 
concentrate the 'scopes on detecting 
the presence of these vessels.” 

“Yes, Mr. Brent,” came the answer. 

Brent’s long, supple fingers thumbed 
the buttons under his hand. The 
screen went momentarily blank. But 
came to life again almost immediately. 
The inquiring face of a young man 
looked from it. 

“Accept information for filing, 
.from the chief of our observatory,” 
Brent ordered. “See if similar .infor- 
mation has been filed in the past. De- 
termine how these facts fit into our 
general knowledge — if they will fit at 
all.” 

Jim stood motionless, saying noth- 



ing, while Brent issued a dozen orders 
to as many specialists. Jim was still 
,, in a daze. He trembled from the nerv- 
ous strain of the tests, the worry of 
whether he had passed them. It was 
a numbing shock, knowing that he had 
not only passed them, but had actually 
been selected as a future co-ordinator. 
And then, before he had had time to 
assimilate that shock, he had been sent 
into the presence of Joseph Brent and 
had overheard a conversation that 
made his senses reel. 

Flight swifter than light — Fleets 
passing the Solar. System — Fleets 
from somewhere out in space. What 
did it mean? 



CHAPTER II 
To the Defense 



B RENT rose from his chair. He 
came across the room, a tall thin 
man with a haunted face and eyes that 
well knew the meaning of pain. Jim 
took the outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Dorn, I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting, but a matter came up that 
required my attention. Now I am free 
for a few minutes. I should like to 
congratulate you on your achieve- 
ment. I imagine my secretary has told 
you the glad news.” 

The grip of the hand was firm on 
Jim’s. He tried to express his thanks, 
but the words stumbled. Brent 
smiled. 

“I know it is bewildering to you, 
Mr. Dorn. It was like that to me when 
I learned I had been accepted. I was 
younger then, much younger. I 
thrilled at the opportunity that 
opened before me, the chance to be of 
service to the System.” He sighed. 
“Well, that was many years ago; .Now 
I am glad to relinquish to younger 
hands my part of the tasks facing the 
System’s united races. I hope my job 
has been well' done. Well done or ill 
done, the part I have played is over. 
Soon I shall explore a greater mystery 
than any we have attempted to solve 
here.” 

Jim caught only a hint of the mean- 
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ing back of the words. He was sud- 
denly conscious that the huge room, 
in which he stood alone with Joseph 
Brent, was absolutely quiet. Not even 
the faint hum of a distant generator 
disturbed that tense hush. He faced 
the older man, and his voice was a 
frightened whisper. 

“You mean — that you — that I — ” 
Brent nodded. “I mean that you 
will immediately take my position. 
You will be one of the five co-ordina- 
tors of the unified science of the Sys- 
tem. Before the hour is out, I will 
accept your oath and inform the other 
four of your selection.” 

Jim dared not breathe or think. Up 
to a short hour in the past, all his 
thoughts had been devoted to win- 
ning. Now he had won. He only 
knew that he was suddenly weighted 
down with the most enormous respon- 
sibility man could conceive. 

“But, sir — ” he started to protest. 
Brent waved the protest aside. 

"I have no fear of your ability to 
carry out. your part. The examina- 
tions were almost inhumanly rigorous. 
The unfit were ruthlessly eliminated. 
Your whole life, from the hour of 
birth to the present, has been checked. 
No detail, however unimportant, has 
been overlooked. There is no possi- 
ble doubt, Mr. Dorn. In giving over 
my unfinished tasks to you, I give 
them to the one person, outside of the 
four other co-ordinators, who is best 
fitted to achieve them!” 

For a second there was silence. 
Then Jim spoke. 

“I meant to ask something else, sir. 
I have, naturally, a theoretical knowl- 
edge of the duties I will be expected 
to perform. However, I have had no 
practical experience. Must I be im- 
mediately thrust into this position? 
Wouldn’t it be better if I were given 
at least a week — a month, if possible — 
to acquire first-hand knowledge?” 
Brent smiled his slow, sad smile. 

“If I needed anything to assure me 
of your fitness for the position, that 
question would do it. Your request is 
fair. You, of course, do not now why 
you are being thrust forward so rap- 
idly. A few men do know, but you are 
not likely to hear the reason from 



them. The reason, Mr, Dorn? 

“I have incurable heart trouble. At 
any moment I m<jy die. The best med- 
ical science in the System has admit- 
ted that nothing can be done for me. 
When I die, someone must be oh hand. 
Someone must be ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to take over my unfinished 
duty.” 

He spoke the words softly, but the 
brave smile did not leave his face. Jim 
couldn’t escape the pain back of that 
smile, the hidden anguish glittering 
deep behind the eyes. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he stammered. He 
didn’t know what to say. 

“There is no need to ; be sorry. 
Death is only another mystery. Out 
here, staring from these windows at 
the black void of space, one grows ac- 
customed to mysteries. I am not 
afraid to face the last one.” 

B ORN never remembered exactly 
what came after that. He knew 
Brent took him over the vast labora- 
tory that was Pluto Base. It was so 
far removed that no threat of invasion 
could reach it. Extreme cold was 
natural to the planet, making easy the 
reactions that were unobtainable on 
the other planets. There the scien- 
tists of Earth, Mars and Venus co- 
operatively ruled the Solar System. 

For it amounted to no less than that. 
Each planet had its own government, 
was free to make the laws that suited 
its own inclinations. Over all were 
the scientists. And over the scientists 
were the co-ordinators — two brown 
dwarfs from Mars, one Greenie from 
Venus, two men from Earth. Each co- 
ordinator, in turn, remained at Pluto 
Base for a one-year period of duty. 

Jim Dorn knew a little of the in- 
tegrator, the machine in which every 
fact of every phase of life was stored. 
In the tremendous assembly of coils 
and tubes, gears and levers, the opera- 
tion of every natural law was ex- 
pressed. 

The integrator was an outgrowth of 
the calculating machines known for 
thousands of years. So complete was 
the information stored there, so accu- 
rate was the relationship of fact to 
fact worked out, that the machine was 
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almost a vast mechanical and electri- 
cal brain. It needed only human fin- 
gers on the control keys to answer any 
problem presented to it. But men, of 
course, had tp give it the facts and 
natural laws from which it was to 
work. 

Jim remembered that Brent mo- 
tioned toward a group of men work- 
ing with an odd helmet-shaped instru- 
ment. 

“They are experimenting with a 
method of gathering thought impulses 
and feeding them directly to the in- 
tegrator,” Brent stated. , 

Jim nodded. He did not know how 
soon he was going to need that infor- 
mation, or how vitally. He could not 
guess that the most problems in his- 
tory were arising. Even the vast store 
of information in the integrator would 
provide no answer to them. 

He followed Brent back to the con- 
trol, room. Smiling his sad smile that 
rose from the depths of incredible; 
agony, Brent told him to raise his 
right hand. 

“I, James Dorn” — he heard himself 
repeating and the meaning of the 
words froze him cold— “do most sol- 
emnly swear — that I will uphold the 
office of co-ordinator of the Solar Sys- 
tem — to the utmost of my ability — I 
will never use my power for personal 
gain or personal glory — I will allow 
nothing, even death itself — to come 
between me and my duty — ” 

The oath was finished. To the very 
depths of his soul, Jim was cold. “You 
are now co-ordinator,” he heard Brent 
say. “You will complete my term of 
duty. I, of course, will remain to aid 
you, as long as my heart holds out.” 

Jim knew then exactly what the 
oath meant. He was pledged to serve 
the System as long as his heart held 
out ! 

Somewhere in the room a bell was 
ringing. For all its softness, it was an 
emergency bell. He sensed the gain- 
ing tension of the sound. He whirled.. 
On the panel near the co-ordinator’s 
empty chair — a red light flashed ! 

“I’ll handle it,” Brent snapped. 
“You have enough to learn without 
facing an emergency in your first of- 
ficial act.” I 



H E walked swiftly across the 
room. Dorn strode right behind 

him. 

Brent’s fingers danced over the but- 
tons. The red light went out. In- 
stantly the screen came to life. This 
was a time for action, and the operator 
'in the central office snapped: 

“Station on Triton is flashing an 
emergency call, sir. Huge ships are 
approaching, maneuvering toward the 
copper mines. Shall I put Triton on 
direct!” 

At 'Brent’s affirmative nod, the 
screen went blank. A click, and a 
vastly different scene burst into sight. 
The operator in that far-off station 
could not be seen. He had his visa- 
scope focused on what was taking 
place outside. 

Five tear-drop ships were dropping 
down out of the sky, smoothly and ef- 
fortlessly. They were larger than any 
liner that had ever been constructed 
in any workshop anywhere in the 
Solar System. No jutting fire showed 
where rocket tubes were operating 
from the black hulls. Their noses 
pointed toward the round dome in the 
gash below, the dome that housed the 
rich copper mines of Triton, Nep- 
tune’s moon. 

Oniy then did Jim hear the voice 
of the operator in that station far 
across space. 

“They came down very rapidly and 
have ignored all efforts to communi- 
cate with them. We do not know 1 
whether our sub-ether radio waves 
are getting 'through to them. So we 
are trying now with waves of stand- 
ard length. We have been unsuccess- 
ful—” 

“Space ships,” Jim heard Brent 
whisper. “They don’t belong in this 
System.” 

Then Brent gasped. There was 
pain in the sound. Jim flashed a quick 
look at him, saw that he was staring 
at the screen. 

From the nose ,of the leading ship, 
a pale haze shot out. It stabbed down 
toward the dome of concrete and steel 
that protected the mines. Where it 
touched, the dome crumpled! Re- 
leased air pressure silently exploded 
into black space. 
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Even’across the millions of miles of 
space, Jim saw the upward surge of 
black objects from the dome. Dust, 
broken machinery, men, rode the 
blasting wave of air. 

“They’re attacking!” Brent cried. 
“Without warning, without cause they 
are attacking our mines on Triton!” 

Brent jabbed at the buttons on the 
panels under his hands. Auxiliary 
screens flashed to life, showing star- 
tled faces. But Jim watched the main 
screen. Swiftly, unerringly, the five 
huge ships settled around the smashed 
dome. He saw ports open in their 
sides. Strange men emerged. 

At that distance, he could' not dis- 
tinguish details. But he knew that 
the creatures swarming from the ships 
were unlike any life that had been 
found on any of the planets. They 
moved with great, ungainly hops to- 
ward the burst dome, vanished inside 
it. Then the voice of the operator 
came back. His voice was wild with 
fear. 

“Three more ships are approaching. 
Two of them are dropping down to- 
ward the mines below. The third is 
turning toward this station on the 
peak — ” 

F OR an instant the visa-screen 
glowed red. The operator 
screamed in frantic terror. The sound 
gurgled once, suddenly was cut off. 
The screen went dead. 

Jim saw that Brent’s face was white. 
The co-ordinator looked up at him, 
hissed from between clinched teeth. 
“This means war !” 

His hands played over the buttons. 
From Pluto Base, his call went out to 
the war fleet of the system. The word 
of the co-ordinator was law. In the 
underground hangars of Pluto, where 
part of the fleet was kept, men heard 
his call to action. The screen in that 
underground base revealed crews run- 
ning from their barracks. Long lines 
of men entered the hulls of long sleek 
cruisers that had not been used for 
over a hundred years. But those ships 
had been kept in readiness against the 
day when they might be needed. Now 
that day had come, and the ships and 
the men were ready. 



On Mars and on Earth the same 
scene was being repeated. The brown 
dwarfs flung themselves into their 
fighting vessels, answering the ancient 
call to war. Manned by men, the ships 
of Earth began to take to the skies. 
From far-off Venus, close to the Sun, 
an answer came. The Greenies were 
streaking through the fogs that for- 
ever veiled the surface of their planet. 
With their comrades, the dwarfs of 
Mars and the men of Earth, they 
sought battle with the enemy that had 
disturbed their well established peace. 

In the space of minutes, Jim Dorn 
got a glimpse of the operation of the 
vast system he was to lead. His eyes 
leaped from visa-screen to visa-screen 
as he tried to see everything that was 
happening. He forgot about Brent 
until he suddenly realized that the 
voice of the co-ordinator had died out. 

Dorn jerked around. Brent’s hands 
were tearing at his chest. His face 
was purple, his eyes were bulging. 
His voice came in an agonized whis- 
per. 

“The excitement — too much — for 
my old heart — You carry on — ” 

All at once, every muscle in his 
body went limp. 



CHAPTER III 
The Tides Storm High 



J IM lifted him out of the chair, laid 
him tenderly on thejloor. Then 
he flung himself back to the control 
seat. He knew Brent wouldn’t have 
wanted him to waste time mourning 
over a body from which the spirit had 
fled. Brent would have ordered him 
to that chair, to the rising duties that 
faced the new co-ordinator, 

Jim Dorn was now, at least tempo- 
rarily, co-ordinator of the System. 

In less than five minutes, all that 
was mortal of Joseph Brent was re- 
moved from the room. Within ten 
minutes, in answer to Dorn’s com- 
mand, every man who could be spared 
from essential duties was trying to 
crowd into the huge office of the co- 
ordinator. In any of a hundred lines 
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their knowledge was greater than his. 
But they were specialists. He alone 
had specialized in»the whole. 

Swiftly he explained the crisis to 
them, secured their promise of com- 
plete co-operation, a promise they 
would support to their last breath. 
Thirty^ minutes later, he was in touch 
with a brown dwarf named Chitor, 
who had been relaxing on Mars. He 
and the other four co-ordinators 
leaped to the return to duty. They 
were Rudo, a dwarf ; Starm, a Green ie ; 
Albert Early, a man. 

In less than v an hour, under Jim’s 
orders, the visa-screens and broad- 
cast systems of Earth were pouring 
out the news of the attack to the star- 
tled millions of men. On Mars, the 
dwarfs were listening. On Venus, the 
Greenies watched the screens. All 
over the System, intelligent life 
looked up at the sky, wondering 
frightenedly what was happening out 
on Triton, the giant moon of Neptune. 
Space ships from the stars — It 
seemed incredible. What did it 
mean? 

Then Jim got in touch with the 
commander-in-chief of the cruisers 
that had left Pluto Base. They were 
already driving across the void toward 
Neptune. 

The minutes grew into hours. 
Somebody brought him food. He 
wolfed it, kept his eyes on the many 
screens, his fingers on the buttons. 

-Information came up from the men 
in charge of the integrator. All the 
knowledge that had been gathered 
concerning the Solar System and the 
universe had been sifted, with one re- 
sult. This was the first time that alien 
ships had crossed space, the first time 
streaks of moving illumination had 
been oberved in the void. The vast 
knowledge stored in the integrator 
could not explain how, what or why. 

Despite the duties and responsibili- 
ties that hedged him in, Jim found 
time to think. One fleet crossing in- 
terstellar space he could, by stretching 
his imagination to the limit, under- 
stand. 

But two fleets-^ The streaks of 
light seen by the observatory on Mars 
he knew meant a passing fleet. 



T HEN the commander of the Solar 
Fleet, driving down on Triton, 
called back to Pluto Base. Dorn had 
ordered the visa-screen open to the 
fleet at all times. Thus the call came 
through instantly. 

“We have arrived and are at the 
mine. The dome is a complete wreck, 
sir. Every man who was stationed 
here is dead. The invaders have van- 
ished, utterly vanished — ” 

“What!” Jim roared. “Are you 
sure?” 

“Beyond the shadow of a doubt,” 
the commander replied, almost apolo- 
getically. “They seized all the avail- 
able metal — iron, copper, aluminum, 
even the steel supports.' Apparently 
they loaded their ships and left im- 
mediately. Are there any further or- 
ders, sir?” 

“Search the whole moon,” Jim or- 
dered. 

He snapped off the screen and 
leaned back in his chair. He had an- 
ticipated a battle. He had been des- 
perately afraid that he was throwing 
the strength of the fleet against an 
enemy with superior weapons. In- 
stead, the enemy was gone. 

On the panel at his right, a tiny 
lamp glowed. He pressed the button, 
the face of the chief astronomer ap- 
peared on the screen. Behind the 
heavy glasses his eyes were blinking 
furiously. 

“We have picked up that fleet again. 
A short time ago, the streaks of light 
reappeared in space. Unquestionably 
it is the same fleet that attacked Tri- 
ton. The ships have resumed their 
voyage on into space, sir. They are 
rapidly disappearing.” 

Abruptly, Jim saw a part of the 
meaning. For some unguessed, un- 
known reason, intelligent life was 
fleeing across the universe ! That fleet 
had not crossed the void of space to 
attack the Solar System. They had 
merely passed near it, had stopped 
long enough to seize a supply of 
metal. They had not stopped to par- 
ley. There had been no time for that. 
They located a mine, struck down the 
low form of life that operated it, 
seized the metal, then continued their 
flight. 
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He rose, went to the window and 
looked out. The barren, utterly life- 
less landscape of Pluto, cold and in- 
imical as space itself, mocked him 
through the heavy glass. 

His eyes went up. Against the black 
backdrop of space, the yellow suns 
glowed. Little balls of fire gleamed 
out there, lost in a vast immensity. 
Between them black space boiled. He 
shivered. He knew it was his imagi- 
nation, but it seemed to him that space 
itself was threatening him. Looking 
out the window, knowing that across 
the void between the infinities intelli- 
gent life was fleeing, he got a vague 
hint of some vast cause operating 
through all time and all space. He 
turned back to the co-ordinator’s 
chair, pushed the connection that led 
to the men in charge of the integrator. 

He knew he was facing a problem 
too big for one mind to solve. He was 
fiercely glad that through the integra- 
tor he could draw on knowledge 
wrested from defiant nature by the 
great minds that preceded him. There 
lay all the knowledge gained by 
Earthmen, the dwarfs of Mars, the 
Greenies of Venus. 

“Find the greatest single menace to 
all life in all the universe,” Jim Dorn 
said tersely. 

From the screen, the face of the at- 
tendant gibbered back at him. 

“That’s an order,” Dorn shot out. 
“Something is happening in the uni- 
verse. Other races, from planets cir- 
cling other suns in space, have de- 
tected the menace. They are fleeing 
from it. I’m depending on you to dis- 
cover what it is.” 

***** 

C HITOR, the brown dwarf, 
squirmed. Beside him Rudo sat 
impassive. Starm, the Greenie from 
Venus, stared from half-shut eyes, 
never moving a muscle. Albert Early 
swung one long leg across the arm of 
his chair, puffed slowly at his ciga- 
rette. 

They were the four co-ordinators of 
the Solar System’s science. 

Jim Dorn faced them. He began to 
speak. 



“Gentlemen, there is no point in re- 
viewing the facts of these last forty 
days. You are as familiar as I with 
the report of the first streak of light 
seen by the observatory on Mars. Y ou 
remember the attack on Triton’s min- 
ing dome. You know that our astron- 
omers, in constant searching of the 
skies, have detected other fleeing 
fleets, all speeding in the same direc- 
tion. 

“You know that our System was 
again attacked. This time the fleet 
struck at Pittsburgh, on Earth, seized 
all the available supply of metals. Be- 
fore they could flee, our own fleet 
moved in to attack. We captured one 
vessel. The commander of that ship, 
Halar of the Halones, is now being 
brought here. His race comes from a 
star that we have not even discovered. 
With the thought-helmet, we will be 
able to question him.” 

He paused. “I am afraid that he 
can only verify for us what we already 
suspect. The doom of the universe is 
at hand. 

“Peoples from the stars, from the 
worlds lost in the far corners of the 
universe, are fleeing. We have seen 
their fleets passing. Twice we have 
been attacked. 

“As soon as I saw what was hap- 
pening, I ordered the integrator used 
in an effort to discover the unknown 
menace that must be sweeping the uni- 
verse. No single mind could have told 
us what was happening. But in the 
knowledge gained by all our races, we 
found what we know to be the only 
possible answer. 

“The outward flowing tides of time 
and space that form the expanding 
universe, with which we are familiar, 
have reached the outer limits of their 
flow. Like a pendulum that has 
reached the limit of its swing, the 
tides turn back. The vast void of 
space has now become a contracting 
universe ." 

Chitor ceased his squirming. Rudo 
twisted in his chair. Starm was still 
impassive. Early lit another ciga- 
rette. 

Jim went on. 

“For hundreds of millions of years, 
the great tides of time and space 
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flowed outward, creating space-time 
as they advanced. Now they flow 
back. Now the outermost stars that 
the clearest night reveals are drawing 
together again. Time and space are 
shrinking them toward the central 
core from which they were burst in 
some super-novae, billions of years 
ago. The peoples who emerged on 
planets circling those distant stars, 
detected the approach of the catastro- 
phe. They are fleeing before it,, as ani- 
mals run before a forest fire on earth. 
They must hope the inflowing tides 
will not reach to the very core of the 
universe. 

“We do not know exactly how fast 
the incoming wave is sweeping. It is 
gaining speed by geometrical progres- 
sion. Probably it is already moving 
much faster than light. Certainly the 
fleeing peoples have used Post-Lor- 
enz-Fitzgerald speeds in trying to 
escape. Our integrator indicates that 
we have a little less than twenty years 
in which to solve the problem of flight 
swifter - than - light, twenty years in 
which to escape. Even if we do suc- 
ceed, we will be able to save only a 
few thousands of all the billions who 
live on our planets. . . 

H E stopped speaking, but his 
thoughts went on. In twenty 
years, Earth, the planets, the sun it- 
self, will be swept together into a 
■tight, flaming ball. The heavens will 
be rolled up like a scroll. Life — and 
its chief emergent factor, Man — will 
be swept away. 

Man, who long ago fought wild 
beast and wilder man, fought himself 
most of all, and finally conquered his 
own planet — that shrewd, heroic ani- 
mal, who had raised itself to godlike 
serenity, was doomed by an insensate, 
immutable law of nature. 

Because Jim Dorn was a man, his 
thoughts ran on ahead of him. 

Not so long ago his race had fought 
the clumsy rocket ships, found a land- 
ing on the Moon and died there. But 
other men, in other, better ships 
blazed the trail over again. They 
reached the moon, and this time they 
did not die there. They lived to go 
beyond that trifling jump, to battle the 



dry death of ancient Mars, the sultry 
death of steaming Venus, the barren, 
cold death of Pluto. Man, the emer- 
gent factor, who quickened to civiliza- 
tion the life of two other planets, who 
conquered all the powers of hostile na- 
ture, in that ultimate inward sweep of 
the tides of times and space, would be 
swept away. 

For this was no desert monsoon, 
no hurricane wind blowing across a 
tropic sea, no fury of wind, ice and 
snow from the north pole, no tidal 
wave smashing a fertile coastland. 

This was the inward flow of the 
tides of time and space ! 

The sun and the planets will be 
swept together into a ball. The 
heavens will be rolled up like a scroll. 
The long upward striving of Man was 
destined to end in the last hostility of 
a universe inimical to life. 

So Jim Dorn’s thoughts ran. He 
choked, thinking of the billions who 
must die, even if success was attained. 
But it was his duty to make every ef- 
fort to succeed. Perhaps only thou- 
sands might escape. But on some 
world near the center of the universe, 
the life of Man must go on. 

It wasn't even certain that those 
pitifully few survivors might escape. 
Before that, the contradictions of the 
Lorenz - Fitzgerald contraction must 
be solved. If they weren’t — 

It was then that Jim Dorn realized 
how important the concept of race im- 
mortality is to human sanity. 



CHAPTER IV 
Defeat of Hope 



PgpHE clang of a bell announced the 
Ha. arrival of Halar of the Halones. 
Grimly, the co-ordinators waited un- 
til the guards brought the giant in. 

He had four enormous legs, but he 
stood upright. He had four huge 
arms, and they were crossed on his 
chest. His eyes were multi-faceted. 
A captive among enemies, the best he 
obviously expected was death. Yet 
Halar of the Halones did not bow his 
towering head in fear. 
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Jim felt a surge of admiration for 
the alien. When the thought helmets 
were brought in, Halar grasped their 
purpose at once. Gratefully he learned 
that men were not his enemies. Like 
his own race, they were victims of a 
common fate. Both were fighting the 
dread thought of racial extinction. 

Then Halab’s answering foreign 
thought raced swiftly, clearly, 
through the helmet. For a moment, 
Dorn dared hope that Halar would de- 
clare the integrator wrong about the 
contracting universe. 

“No, little creature,” Halar replied 
sadly. “The integrator was right. At 
great speed, the universe is contract- 
ing. We barely managed to. detect it 
in time to escape — and then but a few 
of us. . . .” 

Halar’s thoughts grew vague. Jim 
felt the pulse of a vast sorrow as the 
alien remembered the world he had 
quitted. Now that world and all its 
inhabitants were gone. 

Halar’s thoughts suddenly cleared. 
He was sorry, he explained in hasty 
courtesy, that his race had plundered' 
that city on Earth. They had not 
thought to find intelligent life there. 
They had had no time to look. They 
needed metal. Behind them the ad- 
vancing waves were roaring. 

Jim nodded understanding^. In 
similar circumstances, he would have 
done the same thing. 

But there was no time for sorrow. 
Again his mind went out to the at- 
tuned brain of the Halone. Halar un- 
derstood what was being asked of him. 

“Yes, we fled inward, hoping that 
we might find refuge near the center 
of the universe. There the inflowing 
wave might possibly not come.” 

Halar caught the tenor of Jim’s 
thinking, understood the problem fac- 
ing these little creatures who had cap- 
tured him. 

“Speed faster than light? Yes, I 
will explain it to you. I will also 
teach you how to build the drive. It 
is a matter that touched on extra di- 
mensions, but I feel certain you can 
grasp it.” Halar hesitated. “Will 
you allow the crew of my ship to go 
with you?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes!” Jim shouted, ripping off the 



helmet. He turned to the co-ordina- 
tors. “He’ll help us !” There was ex- 
ultation in his voice. 

The exultation died as he looked at 
them. They were paying no atten- 
tion to him. A white-faced, babbling 
mathematician had come into the 
room. He shoved long sheets of paper 
at the other four co-ordinators. As 
they, examined the papers, despair rose 
over their faces. 

Chitor shoved the sheets at him. 

“Jeem,” he said in his squeaky voice. 
“It is hopeless.” 

“What do you mean?” Jim de- 
manded. “We just got Halar’s promise 
to help us.” 

Chitor shrugged. “It does not mat- 
ter. The integrator has given us a 
most complete answer. Its mathe- 
matics are not to be questioned. There 
is no hope.” 

J IM saw the finality on the face of 
the dwarf. The hope that had 
flared in him when Halar promised 
ships died out. 

“What is it?” he ased tonelessly. 
“What has happened?” 

“frothing has happened,” Chitor 
answered. “We can flee inward and 
thus escape for a few hundred years. 
But it will do no good. These equa- 
tions show conclusively that not even 
the suns at the center of the universe 
will escape. The inflowing tides will 
wash over them, will contract the 
whole universe to an area not much 
larger than the size of our sun. 

“That area will be a blazing hell of 
bursting flame. Under the tremen- 
dous pressure that will exist, it will 
have a temperature higher than any- 
thing we can imagine. It will con- 
tinue in that condition until pressure 
again forces the tides to erupt out- 
ward. Life of any kind whatsoever 
has absolutely no chance to exist in 
the blazing core that will be the center 
of the universe.” 

Jim grabbed the papers, swiftly ex- 
amined the equations. There was no 
room for hope in all those calcula- 
tions. He raised his eyes. Chitor had 
seated himself again. Rudo was pac- 
ing the floor, his eyes going to the 
windows where the blackness of space 
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leered at him. Starm had not moved. 
Early was looking up and his lips were 
moving in silent prayer. 

“We can’t give up like this!” Jim 
blazed. “There must be something we 
can do!” 

Starm opened his eyes. 

“Name it,” he said. “We will do 
it.” 

Jim groaned. Whichever way he 
turned, he faced a blank wall. 

Halar of the Halones stood un- 
moved. He did not understand this 
conversation. He had been trying to' 
help these little creatures. Now some- 
thing seemed to distress them. 

Even without contact, Jim felt 
Halar’s mental request, coming from 
the helmet he held in his hand. Jim 
replaced the helmet on his head, ex- 
plained to the Halone what had hap- 
pened. 

Halar asked for the equations. After 
long, thoughtful scrutiny, the Halone 
sighed. The sound somehow reminded 
Jim of Joseph Brent. 

“It is too bad,” said Halar. “My 
people flee in vain. From the arms of 
death, they flee to a fate more hid- 
eous.” 

He paused and his multi-faceted 
eyes focused on Jim. 

“My friend,- would it be possible for 
me to use your radio equipment to 
warn my people?” 

“Certainly,” Jim a n s w e r e d. He 
waved his hand to the guards. They 
led the Halone away. He took both 
thought .helmets with him. As he 
walked, again he somehow reminded 
Jim of. Joseph Brent. 

“For as long as your heart holds 
out — ” That was what Brent had said. 
He had meant every word of it. 

Jim took a long breath. “Gentle- 
men,” he said. “It looks like we’re 
whipped. But I remember Joseph 
Brent. I remember the tradition back 
of us. To that tradition we must be 
true. Our whole history — the history 
of all races — is the history of constant 
struggle against nature. This may be 
the last fight of life in this universe. 
Shall we go down as cowards, or as in- 
heritors of a proud tradition?” 

In the silent room, the growl of 
their answer was very loud. They 



were co-ordinators, they, were scien- 
tists, But when necessity demanded, 
they were also fighters. 

Jim strode to the control chair — the 
very chair in which Joseph Brent had 
died. He pushed a series of buttons.. 
The communications officer was still 
on the job. He would remain on the 
job to the end. 

“Advise all peoples of all planets 
that the Solar System has, at the most, 
twenty years of life ahead of it," he 
ordered, “Explain what is happening. 
There must be no distortion or falsi- 
fication. Our people must know the 
complete truth, that they may act 
sanely.” 

N Earth, the massed population 
already knew that something 
was wrong. They knew about those at- 
tacks, those passing fleets. They did 
not know what it meant. Science had 
not been sure of the meaning. Now 
there was no questioning the fate that 
threatened, 

Jim could imagine the shock that 
would pass over Earth. Fear might 
come first, mad, wild fear. But it 
would subside. Resignation would 
take its place. He knew, though, that, 
the billions on the green planet would 
not give up hoping. They had learned 
to trust their scientists, the self-sac- 
rificing men who slaved for them. 

Always in the past, when danger 
threatened, Earth’s scientists had 
saved mankind. When disease raged 
among them, scientists braved disease. 
Many of them died, but in the end 
they conquered. There had been war, 
and the scientists had fought against 
that. It had been a* long fight, but 
eventually it had been won. 

They would go on hoping, even as 
they prepared to die. Until the ulti- 
mate moment, they would be con- 
fident, knowing that on Pluto Base at 
least two men were fighting for them.. 

On Mars, the brown dwarfs would 
look up to the sky. Those steeled 
little people knew, more than their 
share of death’s insignificance. They 
lived on Mars, where the last breath 
was ever near. But they would look 
toward Pluto Base, knowing that two 
of their kind fought to save them from 
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this last desperate thrust of hostile 
nature. 

On Venus, the Greenies would not 
see the sky. It would not matter. 
They knew that somewhere beyond 
the eternal clouds, a Greenie named 
Starm added his strength to the forces 
fighting for the whole System. If 
death came — 

Well, on Venus you learned to look 
death in the face and call him friend. 
x Here, amid steam, rank vegetation^ and 
perpetual heat, death had many forms. 
Meanwhile, for whatever time was 
left, they would put their faith in 
Starm. 

Jim Dorn faced the four men. 
Chitor had lost his restlessness. Rudo 
huddled in his chair, his soft eyes 
haunted with grim thoughts. Starm’s 
skin had lost a little of its green, but 
he still stared from half-closed eyes at 
nothing. Behind that impassive face, 
the keen mind never ceased to work. 
Early’s fingers were yellow with the 
stain of many cigarettes, and a growth 
of untouched beard covered his face. 

Two months of desperate effort lay 
behind them. Two months, during 
which ,the inward-rolling tide of time 
and space crept invisibly ever nearer 
through the skies overhead. Appar- 
ently there was no change in the sky. 
The stars could still be seen, shining 
against the black velvet of space. The 
majestic constellations still moved 
grandly overhead. 



UT the fact that the stars could 
be seen meant npthing. Light 
that had started its journey centuries 
in the past was first arriving now. Per- 
haps the star from which the beam 
came had been blotted out. No one 
could tell. The light would still go on 
centuries from now. 

There would be no warning, for the 
rolling tide was traveling faster than 
light. There would be a sullen wave 
of blackness, deeper than the darkness 
of space, and it would be a blackness 
that would never end. It would come 
faster than the flicker of an eye. No 
one would see it comi. One instant 
the world you knew would be around 
you. The'next instant, there would be 
nothing. You would not even have 
time to know what had happened. 
Death, faster than the lightning flash! 

Jim Dorn faced the four men. His 
voice rasped harshly, for he felt his 
back was to the wall. He'was fighting 
defeatism as well as nature. 

“We have been forced to discard as 
unworkable the suggestion put for- 
ward by Starm. A defensive force 
field, erected around the entire System 
is impracticable. The field would have 
to exist in space and time, and there 
would be no space or time in which 
it could exist. It would collapse in- 
stantly.” 

He stopped speaking, andN his eyes 
ranged over the four. There was no 
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suggestion that they stop fighting. 
They would fight on until that final 
wave of darkness came. But the prob- 
lem was — how to fight? 

How could they fight the nothing- 
ness that would exist when time and 
space were not? 

All the knowledge stored within the 
integrator had been used, had been 
sifted down to the last impossible 
fact. To all questions, the integrator 
returned the same answer. I. D. — In- 
sufficient Data. 

All the knowledge known to one 
System was stored within it. From 
that bewildering maze of facts, it 
could not suggest a single way to save 
the System. Specialists who knew 
those miles* of wire by heart, who 
knew every turn of every coil, every 
movement, of every lever and every 
cog, were painfully bewildered. 

“More facts !” they demanded. “Give 
us more information. Without facts 
and laws the integrator is helpless.” 

The co-ordinators were more than 
willing to give them facts. But each 
new bit of information took years of 
research. New laws were not found 
every day. 

“Do I hear any further suggestion?” 
Dorn asked, without much hope. 

There was no answer. 

Jim sighed and sat down. He did 
not know the door had opened, that 
another person had entered the room. 
But then he felt the strange pulse of 
an alien mind. He looked up. 



CHAPTER V 
The Gesture Magnificent 



ALAR of Halone stood at -the 
door. Holding the thought hel- 
mets, he looked inquiringly at Jim. 

“Come on,” Jim waved him in. “If 
you have any ideas, let’s have them.” 
The Halone came across the room, 
holding out a helmet. Jim grabbed it. 
Vaguely he remembered seeing Halar 
mysteriously busy around the Base 
during the two months that had 
passed. But he had had no time to 
waste with anyone. 



As he slipped the helmet over his 
head, he felt the pulse of Halar’s 
thought. Instantly he caught the 
meaning of it. He jerked the helmet 
away, leaped to his feet. 

“We’re a bunch of damned fools!” 
he shouted. “All this time we’ve been 
searching for every possible fact to 
file in the integrator. We were des- 
perate because we didn’t have enough 
information even to approach our 
problem. And Halar has been right 
here under our eyes — anxious to give 
us all the science of the Halones!” 

It was the incredible truth. For two 
months, the far-reaching science of a 
race from a lost corner of the universe 
had been at their finger tips, and they 
hadn’t realized it! 

Shoving Halar ahead of him, Jim 
dashed out of the room, the four co- 
ordinators scrambling behind him. 

The technicians needed only a short 
explanation to grasp the idea. For 
some unknown reason, Joseph Brent 
had kept them working on the con- 
struction of the thought helmet. Now 
they had a use for it that perhaps even 
he had not foreseen. Swiftly they 
connected the output of the helmet to 
the intake of the integrator. 

The circle that stood around Halar 
was breathlessly silent. Lines of con- 
centration deepened on the Halone’s 
face. Over his multi-faceted eyes a 
soft film appeared. 

In the silence of the room, Jim 
could hear the integrator begin its 
busy clicking. As the thought cur- 
rents were translated into electric im- 
pulses, the integrator buzzed. Levers 
began to move, cogs began to turn. 
The clicking grew stronger as hidden 
relays came to life. , 

To all the knowledge gained by the 
scientists of the Solar System, Halar 
was adding the information known to 
the Halones. Much of it necessarily 
duplicated the already known facts. 
But then came soft buzzing sounds. 

For new facts were being fed in, 
relationships unknown to solar 
science. Swiftly the relays clicked. 
Somewhere a coil took on a sudden 
loading. The humming grew, the re- 
lays hammered louder. 

No one man could solve the problem 
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facing all men. No one race knew 
enough, or could know enough. Even 
the knowledge of three solar races was 
not enough. But, the knowledge of 
three solar races, added to the knowl- 
edge of the Halones — 

Jim Dorn watched that alien crea- 
ture who had fled across the void of 
space in his search for sanctuary. 
Halar had learned there was no escape. 
He had so informed his people. But 
he was a fighter too. As long as there 
was hope, Halar would do his part. 
As long as his heart lasted ! 

The two dwarfs watched, thinking 
of the millions of their kind back 
home on the red planet. Starm 
watched, his mind returning to the 
people under the cloud banks of 
Venus. Early stared. His cigarette 
burned his fingers, but he did not 
know it. 

HE clicking relays slowed, went 
slower still. Minutes dragged out 
into hours. Then the relays clicked 
with a tired sigh and at last fell silent. 
Halar fumbled with the helmet. He 
would have fallen, but men caught his 
great bulk, hauled and dragged him 
away to rest. 

The gap of a million light-years had 
been spanned! The integrator for- 
merly held the accumulated knowl- 
edge of one System. To that vast 
knowledge had been added another, 
enormously greater than all three 
combined ! 

Like a madman, Jim Dorn drove his 
technicians. The four other co-ordi- 
nators rushed the mathematicians. 

From the integrator, working now 
with the science of two Systems, 
poured a stream of equations. The 
mathematicians grabbed the papers, 
spread them on long tables, began to 
translate them. Slowly the picture 
came through, in maddeningly frag- 
mentary bits. Here a theory fitted 
with, a fact. Here an old theory did 
not coincide with a new fact. Here 
was a new fact that made a whole new 
world of investigation possible. 

Jim Dorn did not know how 'much 
time was spent there in that room. He 
only knew that he was working in 



bedlam, among dozens of sweating 
men. That despite their weariness he 
was driving them to work at an inhu- 
man pace. 

The whole force of Pluto Base was 
drawn up in relays. Somehow, some- 
one remembered food. Gallons of hot 
coffee, fortified with whiskey, were 
also brought in. Men ate and drank 
while they worked. Rest was remote, 
sleep an impossibility. 

But now they had facts and laws to 
work with. They bedeviled the me- 
chanical integrator until it broke 
down. Sweating technicians hastily 
repaired it. It buzzed and hummed 
once more. The relays clicked pro- 
testingly. And the mathematicians 
labored over the equations until they 
were able to bring Jim Dorn the final, 
ultimate answer. 

He looked at their equations, lis- 
tened to their explanations. Very sud- 
denly, he realized he was tired to 
death. 

“This involves a dimensional shift,” 
he said. 

“That comes from the equations of 
the ultra-Lorenz-Fitzgerald flight of 
the Halones,” they admitted. “Yes, a 
shift is involved,” 

“But it is not possible,” he stated 
flatly. “You would save us by revolv- 
ing the whole Solar System through a 
dimensional shift and into a new uni- 
verse! It cannot be done!” 

But these men were mathematicians, 
specialists, experts in their field. They 
insisted that the integrator said it 
could be done. The new equations 
showed how it could be done. 

The planets themselves could not be 
shifted, for that was impossible. But 
certainly space ships could be so 
shifted. Space ships, of course, could 
be used to ferry passengers. There- 
fore — 

Jim gaped at them. He looked from 
them to Chitor, and the brown dwarf 
nodded. Rudo nodded, and even 
Starm flicked his eyes, acquiescent. 
Early waved his cigarette in agree- 
ment. 

“Hell,” said Jim. “I’m not going to 
argue with you in your own field. You 
say it can be done. It’s my job to 
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say it will be done.” 

Something that ought to have been 
a shout echoed through that room. It 
was in reality the raspy exultation of 
a deathly weary man. Other tired 
voices took it up. It grew into a 
chorus of faint cheers. 

No one knew whether the problem 
had been solved. No one knew if the 
dimensional shift was possible. No 
one knew what would be found in 
whatever universe that might be found 
across the dimensions. No one even 
cared. 

Their own universe was running 
down on them, preparing to kick all 
forms of life from its doorstep. This 
was their only hope of defeating the 
forces rising to destroy them. It was, 
in short, the last single chance that 
might guarantee racial immortality. 

IM DORN, a dwarf named Chitor, 
a second dwarf named Rudo, a 
Greenie who occasionally answered to 
the name of Starm, a bearded Earth- 
man who never answered no matter 
what you called him, and Halar of the 
Halones, watched that first experi- 
mental ship quiver and shift in glim- 
mering waves of moving light. 

Its volunteer crew was starting out 
on the first voyage into the completely 
unknown. The ship rested on the 
ground just outside the hangar of 
Pluto Base. It quivered as they 
watched. And even as they watched, 
it was no longer there. Beyond the 
spot where it had stood, the fantastic 
landscape of barren Pluto leered at 
them. , 

Jim Dorn heard somebody whisper- 
ing. 

“She’s — gone. . .” 

He was surprised when faces turned 
blankly toward him. He was the one 
who had whispered. 

Gone! Across the void of noth- 
ingness! Into a new universe, where 
the tides of time and space were still 
flowing outward? Or into nothing# 
ness, down the fiver of no return? No 
one knew. No one could guess, for 
the dimensions had never before been 
bridged. 

But everyone knew that this was the 
last hope. Months had been spent in 



building the engines of that ship, in 
combining the Gundstettor warped- 
space drive and the drive of the Ha- 
lone ship. 

Two sciences had blended, with re- 
sults that could not yet be foretold. 
The equations? They had an answer 
that was pat enough. But there might 
be flaws in the equations. Human 
flesh and blood must dare to test for 
those flaws. 

Human flesh and blood had built the 
ships that crossed Earth’s seas in ages 
gone. Later, those same qualities had 
constructed the ladder of wings that 
led to the skies. Now fragile human 
bodies had to feel a road out of the 
universe where they could no longer 
exist. 

Jim Dorn felt his heart pounding 
like the throb of a rocket engine. He 
stared through the bleak window, over 
the barren waste that was Pluto. He 
thought he was used to shocks. But — 
he suddenly, realized that it was less 
than a year ago that he had first gazed 
at that scene. 

Now he was an old man. His heart, 
like Joseph Brent’s, was probably 
burned out. 

It did not matter about the heart. 
The only thing that mattered — He 
was holding his breath again. 

Out on that eternally frozen ground, 
a ship was slowly taking form. It was 
the ship that had reached across the 
gap between the universes. And it 
had returned! Unmistakably, it had 
returned ! 

That was all that mattered. 

Without waiting for his orders, the 
hangar doors were swung open. 
Throbbing, the ship rolled in. Out of 
her locks the crew tumbled. 

“Mr. Dorn!” the captain shouted. 
“We went through! There’s a world 
over there — a sun, lots of suns, 
planets, everything — ” 

He did not know how he got back 
to the communications room. He did 
not know it was his voice that barked 
out the orders. But hews was sent 
flooding out to the planets, news that 
set the hoping millions completely wild 
with joy. 

Across the gap - between the uni- 
verses, were worlds! 
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Between the planets of the doomed 
Solar System, detailed plans for the 
construction of the Gundstetter-Ha- 
lone warp drive were flowing. He 
could not see it. But he knew that on 
all the planets, workshops were spring- 
ing to furious activity as the construc- 
tion plans came through. 

Jim Dorn walked to the window and 
looked out. Beside him stood his four 
companions. 

Towering above them was Halar 
of the Halones, who had already radi- 
oed to his fleeing people just what had 
happened. 

“When the last inhabitant of the 
last planet has been ferried over,” Jim 



Dorn ordered, “we will go. But not 
until then.” 

On the other side of the window, 
the cold of outer space leered at him. 
The inward-flowing tides of time and 
space, contracting throughout the uni- 
verse, reached invisible, grasping, 
deadly fingers toward him. 

Very gravely, he thumbed his nose 
at them. With equal gravity the four 
co-ordinators imitated his gesture. 
Halar did likewise. He didn’t know 
what it meant, but these little crea- 
tures whom he had learned to love 
were doing it. So he did it. 

Considering the fact that Halar had 
four hands, he did a impressive job. 
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A RE you a perambulating five-foot shelf? Is there a filing-cabinet in your 
cranium? Here’s a new collection of scientific brain-teasers and cosmic 
conundrums to test on your medulla oblongata. See if your cerebral cortex 
can answer these without referring to the current edition of the World Almanac 
or your encyclopedia. But if it’s all Einstein to you, turn to page 121 for the 
correct answers, as compiled bymur Brain Trust. 



POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE? 

~ " " IL ~" ' \ 

Are you hot or are you .cold? Students, don your thinking caps and tell 
the old professor whether he’s right or wrong on the following statements. 
(Par for this course — 15 correct.) 



1. As a comet approaches the sun its nuc- 
leus increases in brightness and apparently 
shrinks in. size. 

2. All coal contains more or less moisture. 

3. Snow reflects all visible wave lengths in 
the same proportion. 

4. The form of the solar corona is the 
same for different eclipses. * 

5. All living matter is built up of colloidal 
materials. 

6. The dynamo is perfectly reversible; that 
is, it may be’ used either as a generator or a 
motor. 

7. The specific heat of elements are not 
related mathematically in any way with their 
atomic weights. 

.8. Plants grown in the dark contain little 
or no chlorophyll. 

9. When colorless, water-clear, and flaw- 
less* diamonds are referred to as of .the “first 
water.” 

10. Coal and coke are excellent conductors 
of heat. 

11. When the volcano Krakatoa exploded 
in 1883, the fine ashes were carried around 
the world several times by the currents of 
the upper air. 

12. A deficiency disease is any disease 



primarily due to a lack of a certain element, 
such as one of the vitamins. 

13. Iron does not exhibit magnetic prop- 
erties at high temperatures. 

14. During the return of Halley’s comet in 
1910 the Earth passed through its tail and 
not the slightest effects could be noted either 
in dimunition of sunlight or change in the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere. 

15. There is no adequate explanation for 
the solar corona at the present time. 

16. If an electric circuit has appreciable 
inductance, Ohm’s law in its simple form 
would not apply to it. 

17. According to' the relativity theory, 
when radiation quanta leave a massive 
source they are retarded by the gravitational 
attraction, and hence lose energy. 

18. When a liquid has begun to boil steadi- 
ly, it maintains a very nearly constant tem- 
perature until it has all boiled away, no mat- 
ter how rapidly the heat is applied. 

19. If the Earth were a perfect sphere, a 
degree of latitude would have the same 
linear length everywhere. 

20. The distance of Sirius, which is a lit- 
tle over eight and a half light years, is being 
decreased by nine miles each second. 



TAKE A LETTER 

Here are ten incomplete scientific facts. Four suggestions are offered in 
each case as possible fill-ins for each statement, but in each case only one is 
correct. Can you 'pick the winners? It’s as easy as A-B-C-D. (Par for this 
group — 7 correct.) 

1. /The “Demon Star” is: (a) Rigel, (b) iron and zinc, (c) lead and copper, (d) iron 

Antares, (c) Procyon, (d) Algol. and lead. 

2. The difference between the equatorial 4. Fermat’s Principle is a law of: (a) 
and polar diameters of the Earth is: (a) 5 geology, (b) optics, (c) chemistry, (d) 
miles, (b) 13 miles, (c) 123 miles, (d) 197 biology. 

m il es 5. The chief distinction between fogs and 

3. The electrodes of the common dry cell clouds is the arbitrary one of: (a) color,. (b) 
are composed of: (a) zinc and carbon, (b) origin, (c) position, (d) time of day. 
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6. The freezing ' point of a liquid is the 
temperature at which: (a) the solid and 
liquid-forms are in equilibrium, (b) the liquid 
form is one-third and the solid form two- 
thirds, (c) the liquid form disappears. 

7. The- plate where the sun crosses the 
plane of the Earth's equator from south to 
north is known as the : (a) autumnal equinox, 

a lunar eclipse, (c) vernal equinox, (d) 
ar eclipse. 



8. The one particular in which all fungi 
are alike is: (a) size, (b) place of growth, 

(c) life-time period, (d) absence of chloro- 
phyll. 

9. You’d never detect X-rays by using. the: 
(a) fluorescent effect, (b) • photographic ef- 
fect, (c) Hanstein effect, (d) ionizing effect. 

10. The longest natural unit for measuring 
time is the: (a) century, (b) year, (c) month, 

(d) day. 
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TO THE COLORS 




Here’s a chance for all you red-blood ed scientific bloodhounds to win some 
blue chips. Below, in black and white, are two columns that require proper 
matching. Each of the colors in the right-hand column has a mate in the left- 
hand column. Unless you’re color-blind, you’ll be able to link them together 
in true-blue style. (Par for this lap — 13 correct.) 



( 1 ) Addison’s 
disease 
( 2 ) Antares 
( 3 ) Beryllium 
( 4 ) Bile (human) 
( 5 ) Chlorine 
( 6 ) Chlorophyll 
( 7 ) Copper 

(8) Iodine 



( ) Black 
( ) Blue 
( ) Bluish-black 
f ) Bluish-green 
( ) Bronze 
( ) Colorless. 

( ) Grayish-white 
( ) Green 



(9) Leucocyte 

(10) Mercury Vapor 

Lamp 

(11) Neon 

(12) Obsidian 

(13) Ozone 

(14) Platinum 

(15) Sodium (Fraun- 

hofer lines) 



( ) Greenish- 
yellow 

( ) Golden-brown 

< ) Red 
( ) Silver-white 
.( ) White 
( ) Yellow 
( ) Yellowish-red 




Round four, and we say it with flowers. Each of the following terms, when 
the letters are arranged in their proper order, spell out a botanical expression 
relating to plants and their parts. Number 2’s the — of all evil. (Par for this 
jaunt — 8 correct.) 



1. fale 


4. lipsit 


7. molehp 


10. orezhim 


13. sinemooocu 


2. toro 


5. matesn 


8. atomsat 


11. tondoleyc 


14. maycarehpn 


3. leonlp 


6. rolefw 


9. bummaci 


12. pollyesmh 


15. neonratmig 






AIR RAID 

i 
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The last mile of this mental merry-go -round, and here’s where you come up 
for oxygen. The following passage pertains to oxidation and its properties. 
See how many of the blanks you can fill in— or is your mind a blank? (Par 
for this circuit — 7 correct.) 



Originally oxidation referred to the reac- 
tion of a substance with - — gas. The 

elucidation by — — — — of the burning of 
substances with oxygen marks the beginning 
of chemistry as a science. When carbon 

burns in excess of oxygen or air, 

— — — — is formed with the accompanying 
liberation of a definite amount of . 



When hydrogen and oxygen of 'air are 
burned or subjugated to an electric spark, 

— — — is formed with the accompanying 

liberation of a definite amount of — . 

Oxidation is a reciprocal process. 

is the oxidizing agent; the substance react- 
ing with the oxygen is called the 

agent. 



WHAT’S YOUR SCIENCE I.Q.? 



After you’ve completed the SCIENCE QUIZ and checked your results with the correct 
answers, get a slide-rule and calculate your score. Here’s how you rate: 



60-67 — Superman. 30-38 — Try Crossword Puzzles. 

49-59 — Mental Marvel. 15-29 — Stick to Fiction. 

39-48 — B.B. (Bachelor of Bookworms). 0-14 — Absolute Zero. 
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A Pair of Intrepid Scientists Brave the Flames of the Sun-and 

Fight Fire With Fire! 




There were dozens of the gaseous creatures between the ship and the sun 

SUN WARD 

By STANTON A. COBIENTZ 

Author of “The Man from Xenem," “ The Sunken World,” etc. 



T HE blazing yellow-white disk, 
wider than a dozen moons, burnt 
below the space ship with a 
brilliance that would have blinded an 
eagle’s eyes. Dotting the central zones 
of the great sphere, which was mottled 
and corrugated as though from some 
pock-marking disease, scattered black 
spots stood out amid the terrible in- 
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candescence; while leaping streamers 
of fire, hundreds of thousands of miles 
long, rose from the surface and 
twisted and bent like writhing ser- 
pents of, light. 

Through a thick quartz slit chemi- 
cally treated to deaden the glare, two 
men stood looking out at the flaming 
globe. Both wore heavy, colored gog- 
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gles. Both were naked except for 
loin clothes, for, despite the fact that 
refrigerating system was working 
close to capacity, the mercury had 
risen to 102. 

“Well, Clint, what do you say? 
Shall we call it quits?” inquired Art 
Powell, the elder of the pair, a long, 
lean, grizzled individual with a fur- 
rowed egg-shaped head. 

Clinton Claybrook, a short. ener 7 
getic-looking man with eager black 
eyes, wheeled about sharply. 

“We can’t give up now, just when 1 
things are getting interesting,” he 
said, his eyes fixed on a gauge where 
a little arrow, marked “Miles per 
second,” pointed toward the number 
298. 

“We’re not giving up, Clint,” re- 
plied Powell, “but I don’t want to wait 
till things get too interesting. Can’t 
you be content with what we’ve done? 
We’re nearer to the sun right now 
than any man ever was before.” 

“Still more than twenty-three 
million miles,” mumbled Claybrook, 
“Why, we’re capable of another eight 
million!” 

“I believe in leaving a safe margin,” 
Powell objected. “True our insulators 
are capable, according to my calcula- 
tions, of resisting the sun’s rays at a 
distance of fifteen million miles. But 
we have another factor to figure on. 
How about the solar attraction?” 

“Oh, bringing up that old bogey 
again?” scoffed the younger man, as 
he leaned back against a lever marked 
Inter-atomic Propeller Blades. “How 
tremendous the sun’s pull is — how, 
unless we watch out, we’ll plunge 
straight into the furnace?” 

“Either that, or be held as a satellite 
and revolve about the sun till it turns 
black in the face !” said Powell grimly. 
“We’re playing with cosmic forces. 
Unless we can more than double our 
speed and clear old Sol by a wide 
angle, fifteen million miles will see 
the end of us !” 

“Well, that’ll be better than a 
coward’s return,” gibed Claybrook, 
“Have you lost your nerve? Buck up, 
old fellow! You can’t afford to get 
scary, out here seventy million miles 
from the good old earth!” 



WgjOWELL glared at his comrade. 
.Ml Such a flame of fury filled his 
steady gray eyes that he seemed like 
an animal contemplating a spring. 
But he bit his lip, and, after a minute, 
replied with assumed calm. 

“Very well, Clint, I’m yellow. But 
I’ll take up your gauntlet. We’ll make 
fifteen million miles the limit for the 
sake of scientific research, but we’re 
fools to go on. We’ve got enough data 
now to keep us busy for years. Don’t 
blame me if your eyes break down 
under the glare. Don’t blame me — 
well, if something goes wrong, and we 
don’t get back.” 

“Sure, I won’t blame you if we’re 
toasted to cinders!” derided Clay- 
brook as he gave a rapid twist to a 
dial. And, muttering “More bogies!” 
he turned from his companion. 
Powell, gloomily rubbing his bearded 
chin, reflected that he could not have 
done worse in his choice of a traveling 
partner. 

It was no more than a year since he 
had proclaimed a flight close to the 
sun to be possible, startling the world 
by his discovery of granolite, a sili- 
con-carbon compound which could be 
raised to two thousand or twenty-five 
hundred degrees of heat on the sur- 
face while not mounting to excessive 
temperatures at a depth of a few 
inches. 

And only six months had passed 
since he had selected enthusiastic 
little Clint Claybrook, out of all the 
hundreds of applicants, to join him in 
the specially constructed space ship 
for a trip close to the sun to study 
sunspots. Not ninety days ago, on 
December 4, 1976, the two of them had 
set off amid universal acclaim on the 
first “Around the Sun” flight in his- 
tory for the purpose of meteorological 
research. 

But those ninety days, though they 
represented the climax of all that 
Powell had been planning and hoping 
for during twenty-seven plodding 
years in a chemical research labora- 
tory, had been among the most bitter 
in his life. And this was because of 
the clash in the personalities of the 
two men. Claybrook, naturally active 
and volatile, and chafing under the 
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forced inaction of the space ship, un- 
consciously sought revenge by taunt- 
ing his partner ; all the more so since, 
not understanding the slow reasoned 
methods of the older man, he mistook 
the latter’s caution for a great lack of 
spirit. 

If only Clint had gone half-way to 
meet him ! Powell brooded, as he 
stared through the slim slit of glass 
toward the appalling ball of fire which 
they were rapidly approaching. But 
there was no resisting the ironic curl- 
ing of those thin lips, the mocking 
sparkle of those black eyes. 

And now, through Clint’s obstinacy; 
they were bent on an adventure which, 
Powell felt, was terribly unwise. He 
became increasingly uneasy as the 
dazzlingly bright sphere beneath them 
grew wider and its rays beat with more 
fearful intensity upon the hundred- 
foot shell of the space ship. 

T HE sun grew so large that it 
seemed to fill a quarter of the 
heavens beneath them. Its' brilliance 
was so dreadful that the men could 
gaze at it only for a few minutes at a 
time, and then through the darkest 
of dark glasses and at the cost of con- 
tinual pains in their eye-balls. 

The solar prominences, those fright- 
fully brilliant masses of incandescent 
gas that shot out from the central 
body, seemed to reach up toward the. 
space ship in long serpentines, as 
though to seize and devour it while 
still it whirled on its way through the 
glaring abysses. 

The aim of the travelers was to 
move around the sun at the fifteen- 
million-mile distance, curving back in 
a long parabola before beginning their 
return flight to the earth. In order 
to accomplish this end without falling 
a prey to the sun’s attraction,, they 
would,' have to move at a speed well 
over six hundred and fifty miles a 
second. But this they were able to 
do, thanks to their inter-atomic 'en- 
gines,- which could produce almost 
any required amount of energy 
through the dissociation of a gram or 
two of lead per day. 

Meantime the temperature within 
the car had risen to 110. Nearly 



prostrated, both men passed most of 
their time sprawled full-length on the 
floor while the torrid wind from the 
electric fans seemed, if anything, only 
to add to their discomforts. 

“Humph! Call this hot?’’ Clay- 
brook tried to argue away the cruel 
reality. “Why, I remember once in 
Death Valley we’d have been thank- 
ful to have it so cool !” 

“The heat be damned!” muttered 
Powell, as he crawled an inch nearer 
to a big fan. “That isn’t what’s got 
me worried.” 

“Still racking your brains over the 
gravitational danger?” sneered Clay- 
brook. “Well, here we are, fifteen 
million miles from the sun! Nothing 
so terrible’s happened yet, has it?” 

“Not yet,” admitted Powell. “But 
we’re not back, either — not by a hun- 
dred million miles!” 

“Guess you’ll be disappointed if we 
don’t die en route.” Claybrook laughed 
shortly as, for the hundredth time that 
day, he wiped his perspiring limbs. 

Powell, rising, sidled over to one of 
the quarter-inch light slits, and stared 
out intently for a few seconds. Then, 
the tears dripping from his strained 
and bloodshot eyes, he mumbled un- 
easily: “There’s something there I — 
well, something I. just can’t make 
out!” , x ' 

“Thought that was coming!’’ 
growled Claybrook, as he arose and 
went over to the light slit. , 

“Holy Christopher!” he whistled, 
beneath his breath, as he turned slowly 
back toward his partner. “I guess 
something’s gone wrong with our 
eyes !” 

“It’s not our eyes that are wrong,” 
said Powell grimly. “Didn’t you 
notice?” 

“You mean, those reddish clouds 
between the sun and us?” 

“Exactly. What do you make of 
them?” 

Claybrook hesitated. For the first 
time, a shadow seemed to dim the 
natural confidence in his snapping 
black eyes. 

“They must be masses of overheated 
gas,” he explained, with a shrug. 

Powell seized a pair of binoculars 
and returned again to the slit. 
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Again he stared until his flooded eyes 
could no longer bear the strain. Dim- 
ming the sun’s fierce radiance, at 
an indeterminate distance, great nebu- 
lous masses had formed, sultry red 
against the intense yellow-white lu- 
minosity. That they were no more 
than eruptions of hot gas seemed 
the natural explanation, yet Powell 
was not sure. 

For one thing, they seemed to be 
gliding upward with an almost pre- 
ternatural steadiness of movement — 
not with the fitful, gaseous swirling 
that might have been expected. And, 
for another thing, they had a definite 
outline which did not bring to mind 
any cloud Powell had ever seen. Be- 
sides, how could there be clouds here, 
far beyond the upper limits of the 
solar atmosphere? 

Was it true, or was it but his ima- 
gination, that the vapors had consis- 
tent, shapes, which billowed in and out 
with regular pulsations, as from the 
beating of a heart? Was it true that 
some were great snakelike streamers 
of red mist which, looping and twist- 
ing in a thousand directions, retained 
their serpentine forms? Was it true 
that others were like Chinese dragons 
with a dozen tails, or like three-headed 
crocodiles, or like comets pointing to- 
ward the sun? Was it true, also, that 
these figures, while Often touching, 
were never seen to merge, as they 
would inevitably have done had they 
been ordinary conglomerations of 
gas? 

“By heaven, Clint,” exclaimed 
Powell, after forcing his watering 
eyes to a third glimpse, “they’re 
changing colors! Some of them are 
turning green! Some golden-yellow! 
And there’s one there that’s purple as 
a fig” 

A cynical smile curled Claybrook’s 
lips. 

“Listen here. Art,” he advised, 
“better lie down and take it easy a 
while. If you don’t watch out, this 
heat’ll be getting to your brain pretty 
soon.” 

Claybrook reached for the binocu- 
lars, and was again at the slit. A mut- 
tered exclamation came from his lips. 
And when, after a few seconds, he 



turned back toward his partner, his 
mouth was gaping wide, and the self- 
assured expression of his dark eyes 
had given way to a look of wonder- 
ment. 

“Jumping Jehosaphat!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Guess I’ve gone screwy with 
the heat, too! Looks like the two of 
us are both about as cracked as any 
bugs they ever locked up in an asy- 
lum.” 

TENSE silence followed. Then 
Claybrook, mopping his brow, 
went oh, 

“I guess it’s delirum tremens in an 
advanced form, but you can beat me 
into a jelly, Art, if I didn’t see all 
sorts of bright lights flashing out from 
those blasted things — emerald green, 
ruby red, bright white, and crome- 
yellow.” 

“Coming and going, just like fire- 
fly sparks,” Powell affirmed. 

“Or like electric bulbs turfied on 
and off. What can. they be?” 

“I have my suspicions,” Powell de- 
clared, wrinkling up hrs features as he 
once more turned toward the slit. 

His next words were not such as to 
reassure his companion. “Vou can 
damn me for an everlasting jackass, 
Clint, but they’re coming faster and 
faster. I’ll swear they’re moving a 
thousand miles a second. They seem 
to be forming into a circle, just as if 
they want to surround us. Either I’m 
dreaming, or they’re like an army 
deploying!” 

Half ah hour later, the men were 
taking turns in staring out of the win- 
dow slit for dumbfounded seconds, 
regardless of the strain on their over- 
taxed eyes. The faces of both regis- 
tered bewilderment, ' anxiety, even 
terror. They had ceased to gibe at 
one another, and all their speech was 
in broken ejaculations. 

“Look! They’re ten times closer! 
Say, each of them is as big as a moun- 
tain! Big as a country !” 

The fact was that the shapes had 
grown to prodigious proportions. 
Each seemed large enough to envelop 
the space ship as a fish-net engulfs a 
sardine. What was worse, they had 
risen to a height equal with that of the 
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car, surrounding it in a circle which 
narrowed rapidly as they drew near. 

There were dozens of the gaseous 
creatures, but the distances between 
them were almost uniform, and they 
moved as if under intelligent gui- 
dance. Their shapes were many and 
grotesque; some seemed like gigantic 
octupuses with transparent, misty 
limbs, some were snail-shaped, some 
vermiform, and some resembled huge 
jellyfishes reaching into space with 
twining vapory tentacles. 

“They’re like living things,” Powell 
at last suggested incredulously. 

“Maybe,” muttered Claybrook. “Im- 
agine living things — out here in space ! 
Next thing. Art, you’ll be believing in 
fairies !” / 

“That’s right, Clint, go on, mock — 
do nothing but mock ! That’s because 
you haven’t any imagination. Is it so 
damned much out of the question that 
living things with a different chem- 
istry could exist here in space? Why, 
they might be made of vapors — heated 
maybe to thousands of degrees. It’s 
only a fool with an inturning mind 
who thinks creatures all over the uni- 
verse must comply with earth condi- 
tions. These gas animals, or whatever 
they are, may be just as intelligent in 
their own way as we ourselves!” ; 

“Maybe a lot more intelligent, Art, 
than you are just now!” sneered Clay- 
brook. 

OWELL glared at his companion 
and, turned back to the slit in the 
wall. “Well, anyhow, they’re cer- 
tainly closing in !” he mumbled, half 
to himself. 

The strange figures, wavering and 
fluttering eerily, glimmering and 
sparkling with every color from daz- 
zling white and blue to hazy red, had 
drawn together in a solid circle which 
seemed, literally, not much more than 
a stone’s throw from the car. On at 
least a dozen of them, the observer 
detected blinking pairs of lights 
whiclt his fevered mind identified 
as eyes. 

Now, from the largest of them all — 
a form shaped like a monstrous crim- 
son spider, except that its legs were 
more than a dozen in number— there 



burst a sudden pyramidal column of 
green light, which extended to the 
space ship and beyond, and seemed to 
engulf it. In an instant, it vanished, 
but even through the thick walls of 
the car its effects were evident. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Clay- 
brook, distinctly startled. 

From outside, a low, ominous crack- 
ling came to their ears. At the same 
tiine, a wave of heat — sudden and more 
intense than anything they had yet 
felt — swept over them. 

It was a minute before Powell 
thought N to look at the thermometer. 

“Look at this, Clint!” he burst out. 
“In spite of our granolite insulation 
and refrigeration it’s heating up rap- 
idly.” 

Claybrook turned to the thermome- 
ter, and could not hold back an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“A hundred and sixteen!” he 
groaned, sagging down to the floor. 
“Not far from the limit of human 
endurance!” 

Once more Claybrook turned his 
eyes to the observation slit. He saw 
a shaft of violet light shoot out from 
one of the figures which, looming 
portentously near, was a huge slug- 
shaped cloud of deep-yellow fire. 
Again there was that low crackling 
sound, and another wave of heat en- 
veloped the travelers. With haggard 
eyes he looked at the thermometer. 

“A hundred and nineteen!” 

At the same time, Powell made a 
still more sinister discovery. 

“The observation port!” he choked 
out as he staggered over to the slit. 
It — it’s melting! The quartz!” 

It was true. There was a blur at the 
farther end of the quartz slit, whose 
very substance was being liquified by 
the intense heat. 

In silence the two men stared at 
each other. No need to be told what 
this implied! Quartz melts only at a 
temperature of about thirty-one hun- 
dred and ten degrees, Farenheit! 
Evidently the weird figures outside 
were attacking them with furnace 
blasts that even the insulated envelope 
of their car could not withstand— fur- 
nace blasts that would shrivel them 
to ashes. 
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Grabbing the controls, PoWell 
changed the course of the ship as 
much as possible to draw away from 
the sun. 

Pfeering through an emergency slit, 
made of a specially treated semi-trans- 
parent granofite, the men saw the 
enemy falling back. The temperature 
in the space-car went down a degree 
or two. But the retreat was only 
temporary, How began the most 
peculiar add, in Some ways, the most 
frightening ev'ertt of all. 

T HE great colored figures split up 
into three groups, each of which 
swung around to a different side of 
the space ship. And each group as- 
sumed a triangular formation, like 
that of wild geese in flight. It seemed 
that all obeyed their own leader, of 
which one was the crimson spider- 
shaped form, while the other two were 
flame-hued apparitions with the ever- 
shifting contours of gigantic amoebas. 

“Well, Clint, maybe you’ll still say 
they’re not living !” flung out Powell, 
as with a sickly sensation he gazed out 
at the triangular formations. 

Claybrook’s lips opened, and closed 
again without a word. ' But the scep- 
ticism in his eyes had given place to 
a look of childish; wonder. 

“They're not only living — they're 
living devils!” groaned Powell. “Look 
at that, Glint!” 

From one of the groups, three blue 
lights flashed in rapid, rhythmical 
succession. Almost immediately, the 
second party replied with three yellow 
lights, and the third responded with 
three green fights. 

“God, a regular signal system!” 
whispered Claybrook, as a wide, radi- 
ant streamer shot out from one of the 
groups and quickly enveloped the 
space ship. ' 

“Couldn’t be chance,” he ruminated, 
gloomily. “No, it couldn’t be chance, 
how they keep up with us, just at our 
speed, though we’rfe moving fast 
enoOgh to go round the earth in less 
than a minute.” 

Pennants of light had now con- 
verged on the space ship from the two 
other groups, and from all sides the 
low ominous crackling could be heard. 



At the s&jhe time, tfie temperdfuFe was 
again rising. The two men, ready to 
sink beneath fhe oven heat, saw the 
mercury mount to 120,. to 121, to 122 ! 

“Wl’re being baketd alive !” groaned 
Claybrook. 

“It’s a concerted attack, Clint! 
What can we do! Heaven itself 
couldn’t help us now! We’re swing- 
ing around the sun at top speed.” 

“One hundred and— twenty-three !” 
mumbled Claybrook, a minute later, as 
he collapsed tp the floor, gasping. “I — : 
I’m all on fife !” 

Powell, feeling as if a flame had en- 
veloped his limfis, clasped one hand 
to his throbbing head, while with the 
other he readhed for the dial of the 
radio. 

“I- — I — we’Ve got one last trick 
Clint,” he stammered, hardly able to 
control his cracking tongue. “Maybe 
it will work. At least we’ve got to — 
got to notify them on earth so they 
won’t — won’t send any one else to — 
to roast here.” 

The crackling sound had grown 
louder. The temperature was still 
rising, though neither man had the 
courage to glance again at the ther- 
mometer, Had either peered through 
the slit, he would have seen that the 
three great groups, shooting out their 
long shafts of light, had drawn so near 
that they sometimes touched the space 
ship. 

DWELL turned the switch con- 
necting with the radio batteries, 
put his mouth to the microphone. 
With swimming head, like a man.’ who 
speaks in a dream, had gasped out his 
message. 

“Space ship A-Y . . . Powell speak- 
ing . . Bad news. Bad news 
Attacked by spaoe monsters . . . Burn- 
ing to death . . . It’s a living furnace 
For God’s sake, don’t feend any 
one else . , . I can’t speak any more — 
throat dry as ashes. It’s the end — ” 

Reeling away from the radio, 
though the batteries were still work- 
ing; Powell fell full-length to the 
floor. His panting lungs seemed to be 
burning within him. The fever in his 
limbs and the pain in his head were 
such that he wished only for speedy 
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deliverance. Never had he known 
how badly he could crave a breath of 
cool air — just a single life-giving 
breath ! 

It seemed that a great period went 
past, while he broiled and shrivelled. 
He had never thought that dying could 
take so long. Would it not soon be 
over? Would he never be out of his, 
misery? 

He could not say just when it was 
that, with a reviving clarity of mind, 
he realized that the crackling had 
ceased, and that the air, was not.quite 
so hot as before. He opened his eyes 
dully and looked around. Claybrook 
was Still prostrated on the floor. 

Then s with painful difficulty, -Powell 
struggled to his feet. He stared at 
the thermometer, could scarcely be- 
lieve his own senses. It was back to 
115 ! 

The next instant he was peering out 
through the window slit. The -terrible 
triangular attacking formations were 
no longer to be seen ! It was h minute 
before he observed, far in the, rear 
some vague patches of reddish gas, 
which, When examined through a hand 
telescope, proved to be formless, mo- 
tionless, and without sign of life ! 

“Killed deader than a doornail!” he 
muttered thickly to hirrtself. “Thank 
heaven, it worked.” 

Claybrook recovered sufficiently to 
sit up and sip some water. He stared 
at his companion incredulously. 

‘‘What saved us v ?” he demanded 
weakly. 

“The radio,’’ Powell explained. 
“Don’t you see, Clint, those beings out 
in space were geared to certain wave- 



lengths, of light, and electricity, and 
the cosmic rays. But other wave- 
lengths they can’t endure at all, any 
more than the human ear can stand 
certain wave-lengths of sound. The 
wrong waves just cut through them, 
ripping them to shreds — worse than 
powerful radium emanations on the 
human system. They had never en- 
countered anything like radio waves 
befpre. As soon as I Started those 
currents going, their vital elemehts 
were simply split up. That’s why you 
and I are alive now, Clint !” 

LAYBROOK stared at his com- 
panion long and contemplatively. 
Then, rising with an effort, he flung 
out his right hand. “Put it there, 
Art!” he said. “I’ve made a damned 
jackass of myself. You were right 
every time, and 1 was wrong. I’ll try 
to make up for it from now on, and be 
a better assistant to you. We shouldn’t 
ever have come so close to the sun as I 
suggested.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Powell, as 
he returned Claybrook’s clasp. Then, 
pointing through the quartz slit to- 
ward the slowly retreating solar 
flames, he added, “After all, if it hadn’t 
been for you, Clint, we wouldn’t have 
known that a strange life could exist 
out here in s>pace. And that, I think 
was worth going thrOiigh fire to find 
out.” 

“I’ll be damned if I thought so a 
while back,” muttered Claybrook, as, 
taking another sip of water, he began 
mentally to calculate how long it 
would be before they were back on 
earth. 
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Tlay hurled the magic stick into the fire 



females of the pack were out gather- 
ing clams. The white, smooth- 
skinned girl discarded her brief kilt 
of wolfhide. For awhile she stood 
motionless at the edge of the water. 
As the other female's watched, grunt- 
ing to each other, they saw Gel la half- 
run, half-walk up and down the sand. 
Waving her arms sensuously, she 
arched her slender body against the 
39 



When a Stranger Brings 
Weird Magic to the Tribe of 
Bar St Warns of Grim Destiny! 



T HE whole pack laughed when 
Urs took Gella for his mate. 
Trust Urs, everybody agreed, to 
do the wrong thing — even when it 
came to taking a mate to share his 
cave. 

For Gella was all wrong. She was 
a small, skinny thing with tiny feet. 
Her hands and legs were like the reeds 
that grew at the edge of the Big 
Marsh. She was weak, too, with none 
of the fine bulging muscles that made 
the other females beautiful. Gella was 
a runt. 

Besides, she never had been quite 
right in the head. 

That was proved the time all the 
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wind that rushed in over the combers 
pounding the beach. 

The other females clucked to each 
other, indignant of course, but more 
amused. Gella had broken the Law of 
Bar by being unclad. Bar had de- 
creed that all, male or female, must 
cover themselves after their tenth Big 
Whiteness. 

For breaking Bar’s Law, Gella 
could have been used as lion bait. 
Those who broke the Law were staked 
out in a likely spot, securely bound 
with elk sinews, their arms and legs 
mashed by heavy stones. The scent 
of hot blood, combined with the cries 
of the condemned men, brought sleek, 
tawny mountain lions to ambush. As 
the lions tried to drag the bait loose, 
the men of the pack rushed in with 
their big stones. Almost always they 
made their kill. 

The females who had seen Gella on 
the beach that day regarded her as 
one with a weak brain. Otherwise the_ 
girl would have been killed in this 
manner. It was generally recognized 
that the slight, white-skinned girl was 
a freak. The other females, feeling 
sorry for her, kept her strange con- 
duct secret. 

That incident occurred several 
moons before Urs joined the pack. He 
^came up to the Fire Circle while the 
pack was feasting after a big hunt. 
Bar himself ordered the stranger to 
be fed. He had seen that the new- 
comer was trembling from hunger. 

“I am Urs,” the stranger said. “I 
have come from a place many moons 
away. This is the first meat I have 
tasted in a long time.” 

S ILENTLY they watched him as 
he squatted among the meri and 
tore at the elk haunch that was handed 
him. It was obvious that Urs was dif- 
ferent from any man Bar’s pack had 
ever seen. The men of Bar were 
swarthy* with splendid wide nostrils 
and matted chests. But Urs was 
slightly built, virtually hairless* ex- 
cept for the thick crop of curly bronze 
hair that adorned his head. 

His forehead, too, was different. 
The brows of Bar’s pack slanted., back 
sharply from their thick, black orbital 



ridges. Urs’ forehead, though, was 
almost straight up and down, much 
too high for handsomeness, as ad- 
judged by the standards of Bar’s 
pack. His ears were peaked, hugging 
close to the sides of his head. 

Yes, he was an ugly person. The 
females of the pack sat behind the 
circle of men around the fire. They 
chattered among themselves, telling 
each other how glad they were that 
their men were handsome, thick- 
featured creatures, instead of peaked, 
pale beings such as this stranger. 

All the females agreed on that, ex- 
cept one. That was Gella. She sat 
apart from the other females and 
looked across the fire at the stranger. 
Her lips — she had an ugly, thin- 
lipped, small mouthi— curved upward 
at the corners. She did not know why 
her mouth moved that way. She hid 
her face in her hands, recognizing this 
grimace as added proof that she was 
a fool. 

“Wffere do you come from?” Bar 
asked the stranger, Urs. 

The man pointed a long hand to- 
ward the mountains, where the Great 
Red God rose into the sky, chasing 
the blackness. 

“From a place that once was there,” 
Urs replied. “It is a strange place. 
It is filled with big stones and pieces 
of something stronger than stone.” 

He put aside the haunch he was 
tearing at and fumbled in the pouch 
slung over one shoulder. He pulled 
forth a long, narrow stick that was 
coated with something fed and flaky. 

“There were many of these in the 
place I come from,” he said. He 
handed the long object to Bar. “This 
is the only one of thes'e things I took 
when I had to leave that place.” 

Bar looked at the thing the stranger 
handed him. He smelled it, tasted it 
and then handed it back. 

“It is a strange thing,” he said 
gravely. “It is not good to eat. What 
is it?” 

Urs shrugged. 

“No one knows,” he admitted. 
“When 1 first found this thing, some 
of the stuff that makes fire was at- 
tached to it. But I used, that to keep 
me warm while I walked across the 
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hills to this place. I used a stone to\ 
smash loose the stuff that burns from 
this thing I have shown you." 

“Where is your pack?” Bar asked. 

FgpHE stranger looked down at the 
JaL'long, flake-crusted stick he held in 
his lap. 

“I have no pack,” he said. ‘‘There 
was a big pack where I lived. It had 
a chief named Tur. Then, one time 
I was hunting, there came a great 
wind, and much water fell from above. 
I stayed in a cave while the wind cried 
at me and the water covered every- 
thing. 

“When the wind was through cry- 
ing and the water stopped falling, I 
went back to my pack. Where my 
people had been, there was only water 
now. Only a few dead ones floated in 
the water. I stayed there until I knew 
no one was left who was not dead. 
Then I began walking toward here. 
Let me stay with you.” 

Bar looked at the other men around 
the Fire Circle. 

“No!” said Tlay, the red-haired. 
Across the circle, beyond the row of 
men, Gella held her breath. “We have 
had a good hunt an$ we have meat 
now. But when the Great Whiteness 
comes, we will all be hungry again. 
Then, when our bellies shrivel, we will 
have this stranger to eat up what 
little we have. I say he must die !” 

Urs’ face seemed unmoved by this 
threat of doom. Bar looked at the 
stranger doubtfully. Tlay was Bar’s 
mightiest hunter and the strongest 
man in the pack. But the chief turned 
toward a white-haired man at his 
other side. This was Grag, the wise 
one. 

“Must he die?” Bar asked Grag. 

Grag pursed his lips as he shook his 
head. 

“We have lost many men, O Bar ; ” 
he said, “by the lion, the swamp and 
the serpent. Others of us grow old 
and must soon be dead. Therefore, 
why should we kill a man who might 
make us stronger?" 

“Stronger!” Tlay scoffed. “This 
weakling? I could break him with my 
hands. I would not even have to use 
a stone.” 



Bar hesitated. Urs got to his feet, 
holding up one open palm. 
v “Let me stay with you,” he pleaded. 
“I am not as strong as you, but I will 
not be a burden. And I bring a gift 
to Bar, your chief.” 

He bent and picked up the long 
stick that was harder than stone. He 
held it out in both hands toward Bar. 

“My pack,” he said, “would let any- 
one stay who offered it a gift. That 
was Tur’s Law, and Bar’s Law can be 
no less wise. Take my gift, O Bar, 
and let me serve this pack. Let me 
take a mate from your females and 
live with you. And you, O Bar, will 
possess something no other chief 
owns — this thing that is harder than 
stone.” 

Bar eyed the long, narrow stick cov- 
etously. His Law, like Tur’s, said that 
acceptance of a gift meant acceptance 
of the giver as a member of the pack. 
Bar was reluctant to antagonize Tlay. 
But the gift that was offered was too 
fine to be rejected. By taking this 
strange stick — whatever it was — he 
would have something no other chief 
owned, neither Des, nor Alb, nor the 
powerful Loy, whose pack lived in the 
swamp, naked and without fire, eating 
raw fish and serpents. 

AR put forth a hand and took the 
long, narrow stick from Urs. 
There was a hiss of suppressed excite- 
ment around the Fire Circle. In the 
shadows, unseen by the others, the cor- 
ners of Gella’s mouth curved higher 
than ever. She was happy, though 
she did not know why she should be. 
She was glad that the stranger, Urs, 
was going to stay with the pack and 
choose a mate from among the females 
of Bar. 

Tlay scowled and turned his face 
away. Everyone knew that Tlay 
hated Bar. Tlay would certainly 
make himself chief after Bar was 
dead. The whole pack dreaded that 
day, for Tlay was hard and cruel. 
Some day he would kill Bar. Then 
the pack would live in misery. Tlay 
would surely take the mates from the 
other men and smash those who pro- 
tested with the big stones he could 
wield so easily. 
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Urs bowed his head as Bar took the 
gift. 

“When will you choose your mate?” 
the chief asked. 

Urs shrugged, but his eyes turned 
from the squat women. 

“I have not seen the females of Bar 
under the light of the Great Red^Godj” 
he explained. “I have not talked with 
them. I have not provided myself 
with a bearskin on which to sleep. I 
have not even a cave to keep off me 
the water which falls from the skies. 
When I have these things, I will 
choose a mate, O Bar.” 

Bar nocfded, “Qur feroales,” he said 
proudly, ‘‘are the most beautiful that 
live. Never could you have seen such 
females in. the land from which you 
come, O Urs.” 

Urs glanced about him and saw the 
swarthy, heavy-featured women who 
sat behind the men. The females who 
had found their mates he recognized 
instantly, by the sliver of bone which 
pierced their right ears. The unmated 
females turned their faces aside, hop- 
ing this odd, thin stranger would pass 
them by. Then he saw Gella, her- 
white face turned toward him, her 
eyes open wide and her mouth curved. 
He gazed at Gella for a long time be- 
fore he looked back at Bar. 

“What you say is true," he told the 
chief. “Your females are beautiful. 
I will be happy with the mate I 
choose.” 

That was what happened the first 
time Urs sat at the Fire Circle. 

For a long time he Worked hard at 
hunting for himself a thick bearskin 
and widening the cave he found on the 
outskirts of the pack’s clearing. While 
he worked, the pack laughed at him — 
all but Gella. 

Urs did things the wrong; way. In- 
stead of smashing his game with big 
stones, he used nooses, fashioned from 
elk sinews, and dug pitfalls to trap his 
larger animals. Yes, he got game, but 
the pack agreed that it was a weak, 
womanly way to hunt. It was not a 
sight to be admired, such as Tlay’s 
hunting. Once Tidy wrested a huge 
bear to the very death. Though the 
monster claWed him down the face arid 
one side, still lie strangled it until it 



stopped moving. Even those who 
hated Tlay had to admire his hunting. 
Tlay was ruthless arid cruel, but he 
was wonderfully strong. Arid Urs 
was weaker than the weakest man of 
the pack. 

A FTER the moon had twic,e grown 
fat 'arid then thin, Urs ap- 
proached Bar arid asked for a mate. 

“Whom have you chosen?” Bar 
asked. 

“Gella.” 

“Gella!” Bar cried, aghast. 

Yet Urs nodded, refusing to be 
shamed. 

“Yes,” he said. “When I am near 
her, it is as though I am given much 
meat after a long fast. But when I 
touch her hand, J hunger though I 
have just eaten. When she speaks, it 
is like gentle water falling from the 
skies after a long thirst. I have asked 
her to be my mate and she has said 
yes.” 

Bar frowned, stroking his shaggy 
beard with a gnarled hand. 

“But we have many beautiful fe- 
males,” he objected. “Why must you 
choose Gella? Why not a strong 
female with big shoulders and wide 
hips? Do you not want to father a 
pack of your own?” 

Urs shruggea in his characteristic 
mariner. 

“These are things no man under- 
stands,” he said uneasily. “As no one 
knows what is the gift I gave you, 
O Bar, so no one knows why a man 
must choose one female for a mate 
and not another.” 

Urs’ mention of the gift he had 
given Bar removed all the chief’s 
arguments. That long, narrow, red- 
flaked object held the place of honor 
in Bar’s cave. Des carne to see it, and 
Loy, gnd they were impressed. For 
Loy, though he was little more than an 
animal, had heard about these long, 
narrow sticks that were harder than 
stone. Stories had been handed down 
from generaticp to generation within 
Loy’s pack, and they said the strange 
sticks were pow^rfril magic. 

J,oy examined Urs’ gift to Bar care- 
fully. When he looked up from his 
inspection, Bar noticed a new look of 
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respect in the dose-set eyes of the 
swamp chief. Loy, Bar thought, 
would wagfe no mote rdi^s on the 
men of Bar when they hunted near 
the swamp. 

“If that is your wish,” Bar told Urs, 
“you shall have your way. Take her 
for your mate.” 

And the pack laughed. Trust Urs, 
the weakling who stayed with the 
pack only because he had given Bar a 
fine gift, to choose the weak, ugly 
Gella f6t his mate ! The pack laughed, 
and the loudest laugh was Tlay’s. 

ELLA moved into Urs’ cave. 
Most of the time, then, her thin 
mouth was curved high at the corners. 
The couple shocked the other mem- 
bers of the pack. When they walked 
together, they went with their hands 
clasped, and Urs never beat Gella, as 
a good mate should. And — until Bar 
of course put a stop to it — Urs even 
took Gella out hunting with himl 

Tlay found the couple together one 
time, lying in the deep grass, watching 
a snare and whispering. Tlay went to 
Bar about that, and Urs was sum- 
moned before the chief. 

“Your gift,” said Bar, “has made 
you one of this pack. But such things 
cannot happen again. You hunt alone, 
or with the other men. Gella stays in 
her cave, as the other females do,” 

Urs bowed before the chief and 
promised that Gella would hunt with 
him no more. 

“This man,” Tlay stormed, “has 
broken your Law, Q Bar! For all 
who break your Law there must be 
death. This man must die!” 

Bar shook his head. 

“No,” he replied sternly. “Urs is a 
stranger to this pack. He did not know 
the Law. Now that he knows, he will 
hunt no more with his mate.” 

Tlay turned aside, muttering. His 
small, deep eyes burned with hatred 
for Bar and Urs. 

The Big Whiteness came and went. 
When the last dry, white stuff became 
water on the ground, Gella came out 
of her cave with tJTrs. She held in 
her arms a skinny pale cub. They 
took the baby hoy to Bar, and the 
chief named it Clee. 



When .Clee passed his third Big 
Whiteness there came what all had 
dreaded. Bar said the pack niiist 
learn how Urs hunted, for the weak 
stranger brought more meat than even 
Tlay. The strong strong man flew 
into a rage. With a huge stone, he 
crushed Bar’s skull. Then the pack 
waited in fear for Tlay to challenge 
those who thought he should not be 
chief. 

Tlay wasted no time. B.ar’s body 
scarcely was cold before Tlay sum- 
moned the men to the Fire Circle and 
told them that he was chief. They 
bowed their heads, fearing his great 
shoulders and enormous hands. 

“And he,” said Tlay, pointing to 
Urs, “must die. He and his mate, 
Gella, and the cub, Clee. They all 
must die. I say so, Tlay, your mighty 
\chief.” 

HE men kept their eyes on the 
ground, lest Tlay see in them the 
loathing they bore for him. But Urs 
sprang up. There was no fear in his 
eyes, npr loathing, only the strange 
look the pack had seen in the eyes of 
the fox. 

“No!” he cried. “The qld chief, 
Bar, accepted my gift and took me 
into the pack. You cannot kill me and 
my mate and our child, for Bar ac- 
cepted my gift. Every chief would 
turn his face from you, Tlay. You 
cannot kill the mate and cub of one 
whose gift was taken by a chief. Des 
and Alb and Loy would spit upon 
you.” 

There came a subdued rumble of 
agreement from the other men. 

“No chief,” stated Grag, the wise 
one, “ever has killed one who has Jbeen 
take _ n into the pack after his gift was 
accepted.” 

Tlay hesitated, his brows fright- 
eningly drawn down over his small 
eyes. Beyond the circle of men, Gella 
clutched Clee to her, her heart pound- 
ing. 

“If there is no gift,” Tlay said, 
slowly, "there is no. pledge. If the 
gift is destroyed, the pledge is de- 
stroyed with it.’’ 

He glared at Urs, then turned and 
stalked into Bar’s cave. He emerged, 
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bearing the long, narrow, red-flaked 
object in his hands. He walked to the 
fire and held the gift of Urs over the 
flames. 

“See !” he shouted triumphantly. 
“I destroy the gift of Urs. When it 
burns, Urs loses his pledge and he 
dies. He and his mate and his young 
cub!” 

He east the gift of Urs into the fire 
and stepped back. His great arms 
folded on his chest, he leered into the 
flanges. There fell a dread silence 
around the Fire Circle. Grag gnawed 
his lips. 

"See !” Tlay cried again. “See how 
Tlay deals with those he hates. See — ” 

It was the last word he ever spoke. 
From within the fire roared the crash- 
ing sound of thunder. The long, nar- 
row stick that was harder than stone 
leaped convulsively. Ashes sprayed 
over the men sitting closest to the fire. 
But they heard the dull smack of 
something that v struck Tlay. It was 
like the sound of Urs’ arrows when 
they hit their game squarely. 

Tlay leaped back, clutched his big 
hands to his hairy stomach. He stared 
down at his middle. His eyes were 
wide with surprise. Dazedly he lifted 
a hand and watched the blood drip 
from his fingers. He took his hands 
away from his stomach and looked at 
the small, round hole there. Blood 
reddened the black hair that matted 
his powerful middle. 

Then Tlay took another backward 
step. His cruel eyes grew vague as 
his body sagged. Abruptly he pitched 
forward and fell. His proud face lay 
humbly in the rubbish around the fire, 
nor did he try to raise it away. 

The men in the Fire Circle gazed 
at Tlay. Then bewilderedly, their 
round stares moved toward Urs. The 
stranger gaped long at the felled 
man who had wanted to kill him, and 
there was a baffled look in his eyes. 
It was Grag who spoke first. 

“We know that Urs was sent to us 
to be our chief, instead of Tlay,” he 
declared solemnly. “The gift Urs gave 
Bar, the same gift that Tlay tried to 
destroy, has killed Tlay. It is truly 
a magic thing. Therefore Urs, who 
commanded the thing to kill Tlay, is 



a magic man. So I say that Urs should 
be our new chief.” 

OW there was no frightened 
rumble from the men around the 
fire. They shouted happy assent. 

.Urs walked cautiously toward the 
fire. He took a- branch and pulled 
from the flames the long, narrow stick 
he had given Bar. The stick was 
black now. For, when the branch 
dragged it over the hot coals, the red 
flames were scraped away. 

The stick burned Urs’ hand when 
he picked it up. But he kept his 
anxious grasp firm, turning his awed 
face to Grag. 

“You have made me your chief,” he 
said, quietly. “I will try to be a just 
chief, like Bar. Grag, the wise one, 
will tell me what to do when I am in 
doubt. Gella, my mate, will keep me 
from doing anything unjust pr cruel.” 

Over the shoulders of the men, he 
looked at Gella and held out his hand. 
She arose and walked to his side, 
carrying Clee on her hip. Urs’ grave 
eyes moved slowly around the circle 
of men. 

“If it is true that I am a magic man,” 
he said, “then I will make Gella a 
magic female. I will give her a piece 
of the something that is harder than 
stone, the something that kills those 
who would try to harm us. 

“When I came here, after my pack 
was killed by the Big Water, I had 
two of these magic things. The stick 
I gave to Bar and it has killed Tlay, 
because Tlay was unjust. The other 
thing I kept hidden. But now I give 
it to my mate that she also may be a 
magic person, protected from harm.” 

He turned and strode from the 
circle. When he came back from his 
cave, he held in his hands a small, 
flat object made of the magic stuff. 
Solemnly he offered it to Gella. 

“See!” he said. “Gella is magic. 
Urs is magic. These two gifts will 
protect us and the pack from all 
harm.” 

Gella looked down at the thing she 
held in her hand. There were tracks 
in it, deeper than one could make with 
Urs’ sharp stones, but she could not 
know that they were more magic than 
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the flat object itself. She looked at 
the long, narrow stick that Urs still 
held in hjs hand. There were also 
deep, though smaller, tracks upon 
that, where the red flakes had been 
scraped away. But she did not know 
that those tracks were also more magic 
than even the wonderful stick. 

How could Gella know what those 
markings meant? She was a female 
of one of the four packs of humans 
left alive in the world. How could 
she understand the word "Springfield” 
on the rusted barrel of the rifle Urs 



held — the rifle that had kept its single 
.30-.3Q cartridge intact for more than a 
century, that it might rid the world of 
Tlay? 

And how could Gella understand 
the tracks on the flat piece of harder- 
than-stone stuff she held in her hand — 
Urs’ second gift? If she could have 
read the words, they would have 
meant nothing to her. A female of 
the pack of Bar could know nothing 
about a sign-post which read : 

BROADWAY AND FORTY- 
SECOND STREET. 
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A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 

By MORT WEISINGER 



DISAPPEARING DIAMETER 



T HE EARTH is shrinking! 

The Earth radiates slightly 
more heat into space than it receives, 
science tells us. As a result, its tem- 
perature must shrink as the tem- 




perature falls. It is estimated that 
ten feet of the inner rocks solidify 
every year; and that their/ thickness 
decreases 1/60 of an inch. 

Thus, in a thousand years the Earth 
loses five inches of its diameter. The 
readjustment of the shrinkage causes 
strains and occasional slippages which 
are registered on the surface as earth- 
quakes. 

HEAT IN THE STRATOSPHERE 

stratosphere is not cold— but 
W hotl 

At thirty-eight miles above the 
Earth’s surface the air temperature is 
at the boiling point of water, or 100 
degrees Centigrade, while at 70 miles 
the heat is 20 degrees Centigrade — 
ordinary room temperature! 

Ordinarily the stratosphere is 
thought of as merely an extension of 
the cold expanse of thinning air ex- 
tending above the six miles of climate- 
breeding trophosphere next to the 
Earth. 

Balloon observations give no evi- 
dence that the temperature of the 
stratosphere is anything but icy cold 



and uniform at about 55 degrees be- 
low zero Centigrade. 

However, studies made during the 
last twenty-five years disclose certain 
phenomena such as sound reflection, 
tidal conditions in the upper air, and 
visually traced meteor paths which 
have led some researchers to believe 
that the conditions observed could be 
explained only if there existed hot 
‘layers in the stratosphere ! 

VOTING BY RADIO 

¥ OUR opinion of a radio program 
pan be recorded instantly! 
Recently, when an organ recital 
broadcast was given over the air by a 
local station, radio listeners had their 
first chapce in history to talk back to 
the broadcasting officials and say at 
once what they thought of the pro- 
gram. ) 

An announcer stepped to the micro- 
phone and asked everyone in the town 
who had been listening to turn on a 
forty-watt lamp bulb momentarily. A 
few seconds later he asked those who 
enjoyed the program to repeat the act. 
A check-up of electric power stations 
serving the district produced data 
showing that ten per cent of the 
town’s population of 60,000 had 
heard the program, and that ninety- 
five per cent of the listeners enjoyed 
it. 

This experiment, successfully con- 
ducted, is paving the way for a na- 
tional system of voting by radio. It 
won’t be long before we can vote our 
crooners off the air! 

DANGER SIGNAL 

A MEDICAL electric eye can 
“see" death approaching! j 
This new death-seeing eye is a 
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highly sensitive photo-electric cell set 
to watch the minutest changes in the 
color of the blood below the skin. So 
far scientists have, experimented only 
with animals, but the results have been 
so encouraging that human applica- 
tion is shortly expected. 

The device functions on the prin- 
ciple that among the first signs 
through which the approach of death 
evidences itself is a diminution of 
oxygen. This diminution results in a 
darkening of the blood’s color. 

This electric eye is so sensitive 
that it can detect changes in the 
blood’s color at the very earliest mani- 
festation, thus giving surgeons and 
anesthetists time to take emergency 
measures during operations, at critical 
periods when a split second may mean 
the difference between life and death. 

THE CHEMICAL KISS 

T HE skin of a pretty girl is made 
up of 13 chemicals ! 

According to chemical research, 100 
grams of skin contain: Water, 61 
grams; albumin and globulin, 0.7; mu- 
coid, 0.16; elastin, 0.34; collagen, 33.2; 
phosphates, 0.032; fats, 0.761 ; common 
salt, 0,45; potassium chloride, 0.04; 
lime, 0.01 ; also minute quantities of 




magnesium oxide, iron oxide, alumi- 
num oxide, and sulfur. 

So — there’s KCl and H 2 0 — How 
strange that men admire it so! That 
formula we love so well . . . Has CaO, 
NaCl. 

FREE ENERGY 

CIENCE is tapping the energy 
from our atmosphere! 

French scientists are experimenting 
with the use of a captive balloon to 
secure and utilize atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Their idea is to suspend a cap- 
tive balloon in the air. The balloon 
would be provided with rigid metallic 
rings and metallic electricity collec- 



tors. The electricity collectors and the 
rings would all be inter-connected and 
an insulated cable would bring the 
energy down to the earth. 

Electrical energy does abide in the 
atmosphere, for scientific experiments 
have shown quite definitely that elec- 
tric potential increases as we pass 
from ground level to altitudes. The 
voltage difference between two levels 
a thousand yards apart is enormous, 
about 300,000 volts. 

LIVING PARACHUTES 

LL of Nature’s smaller organisms 
can fall from great heights — 
and live! 

Small organisms — fish, mice, snakes, 
etc., — are living parachutes. Trout can 




fall 1,500 feet into water without 
harm, according to experiments of the 
Quebec Fish Department. 

Though streamlined, fish and other 
small animals fall slowly because of 
air resistance; they act as parachutes 
for themselves. A mouse can hardly 
fall far enough to injure itself. 

A man, on the other hand, is ten 
times too heavy for his surface to 
break his fall. No wonder he needs a 
parachute. 

1 , 000,000 

OW much is a million? 

• Millions of people speak glibly 
of.millions, yet very few ever stop and 
think how much a million amounts to. 

If we were to go back one million 
days in time, the date would be 799 
B.C. It would take 11% days to count 
a million dollars, at the rate of one 
dollar every second, night and day. 
A million new dollar bills would make 
a pile 39% inches by 31% inches by 
66% inches high. 

There are 60 drops of water to a 
standard teaspoon ; a million of them 
would be a little over half a barrel, or 
sixteen and a quarter gallons. 
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Hail of Death 

T HE hail fell on the evening of 
June 23, 1975, 

It fell, the first time, only in 
the northeast sector of Rochester, 
New York, A great many people saw 
it fall ; but few found t-jme to wonder 
why it did not melt. 

Traffic Director Clarence Daily was 
one of the few. He had a clear view 
of the overcast sky and he saw the 
silver - bellied sub - stratoplane that 
flashed overhead a pioment before the 
hail fell. He supposed it was an ad- 
vertising scheme and took several of 
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of Sunken Atlant 

HAWKIN 

Green,” “Men Must Die,” etc. 

the pellets home to show his children. 

The fire department head, who 
later in the evening heard Daily’s hys- 
terical tale, thought him crazy. That 
one of these pellets, placed in a child’s 
mouth, could suddenly ignite and 
burn the child’s head completely away 
and then go on and destroy the entire 
house was too fantastic for belief. He 
ordered Daily held for observation. 
And that was the beginning. 

Later that night it rained. 

The flames appeared a few seconds 
after the first spatter of rain. Small, 
dancing points of brilliant blue-white 
light, were born on the causeways, 
gutters and roof-tops of the Seventh 
level. The base of the flame was a 
small ball of intense white light. 
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Above the base, the body of the flame 
danced, a less bright feather of the 
bluest blue. - 

Each flame disappeared a second 
after it was born. No one realized 
where they had gone. With the steady 
increase of rain, more flames appeared 
until they spread everywhere. 

The crowds enjoyed watching the 
flames, until they heard the sudden in- 
crease in the roar of the slow traffic 
on the Sixth level — and the piercing, 
soul-wrenching human screams that ' 
rose atiove ft. 

It was then that the people saw the 
round, smoking holes in the deck of 
the Seventh level. The edges of the 
holes glowed redly. The newer ones 
dripped white hot streams on the 
seething mass of heavy carriers on the 
Sixth. 

Those tremendous machines had 
suddenly gone berserk. Some of them 
were lying on their sides, rammed by 
others without drivers. Others broke 
through the guard rail to hurtle end 
over end to the ground below. 

, Men were like scurrying ants, hunt- 
ing a haven in a hell where none ex- 
isted. Many fell beneath the onslaught 
of crushing; wheels; others leaped over 
.the rail to instant death. And here 
and there, one of the plummeting 
flames would catch a man squarely. 

T HE flame would vanish into his 
flesh the moment it touched. Per- 
haps he would scream, a high, throat- 
searing sound, without meaning, but 
filled with fear and pain and death. 

And then the flames would appear 
again at the man’s feet. to disappear 
again into the deck. The man would 
be no longer a man, but a sodden, 
quivering mass of flesh, pierced by the 
black hole the flame had left. 

From the Sixth level, the flames 
dropped to the Fifth— the pedestrian 
and slow traffic level. They fell, bright 
shafts of blufe and white, endowed 
with some devilish instinct to strike 
man, woman or child no matter where 
they fled. 

Panic was the ruling force, and, as 
the night wore on into a nightmare of 
utter madness, Death was king. When 
the rain stopped and the sky cleared, 



the moon appeared hesitantly to shed 
a wan light on the turmoil below. 
Great columns of smoke reared up- 
ward, shadowing the streets packed 
with struggling, panic-stricken peo- 
ple. 

Those who fled the area were met 
by others flooding toward it. Motors 
roared and sirens screamed a whining 
overtone to the roar and crack of 
flames and the deafening clamor of 
people who were savages driven mad 
with fear. 

Among the first to reach the strick- 
en areas were the visa-operators. They 
were men with hard-bitten, cynical 
faces, whose eyes had grown bitter 
seeing too much greed and violence 
and death. They were the counterpart 
of the, newspapermen of a half a cen- 
tury ago. 

It was their lot to risk their lives 
that the millions of subscribers to 
their service could relax in the com- 
fortable security of their homes and 
see the news of the world as it hap- 
pened flashing across their private 
visa-grids. These men took these risks, 
not for money or fame, but because it 
was a job steeped in tradition and it 
was their jealously guarded privilege 
to continue it. 

Peter O’Meara was one of these 
visa-men. 

O’Meara and his technician worked 
by instinct alone through that night 
of hell; too stunned, too sickened by 
what they saw to think correctly. 
They were automatons, interested 
only in carrying their scope to the 
center of the disaster so that the 
scenes that flashed an instant later on 
the grids of the subscribers would be 
the best. 

Morning found them pale and hag- 
gard in the office of the fire depart- 
ment head. O’Meara, tall and lean, his 
red-rimmed, blood-shot eyes burning 
with a feverish intensity, was holding 
a scope in front of Clarence Daily. 

Daily was staring into the instru- 
ment with unseeing eyes. His gray- 
mottled face was twitching; his lips 
barely moved as he mumbled: 

“. And I give that little thing 
to Betty — she was just two the other 
day. Like she does with everything, 
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she put it in her mouth. Then, before 
I knew it, her — her head was gone — 
and this ball of fire had burned 
through the floor and the Are had 
spread. . 

“Limpy” Davis, the technician, was 
humped over his portable broadcast- 
ing set. His soot-biackened, scorched 
remnants of clothing hung from his 
narrow shoulders in shreds. Exhaus- 
tion and pain flamed in his aching 
weary eyes. 

AILY’S voice faded gradually 
until there was no sound. O'Mea- 
ra carried the scope to the head of the 
department. 

“You’d better say something,” 
O’Meara told him, “They’re expect- 
ing it.” 

There were harsh lines gouged 
around the older man’s mouth — pain, 
worry and confusion were in his hag- 
gard eyes. 

“No,” he whispered. “No — I 
couldn’t.” 

O’Meara knew that he was right. 
Anything the man might say now 
would reflect how great the disaster 
had been and how pitifully incapable 
the authorities were to cope with it. 
O’Meara shrugged wearily and turned 
away. 

Davis struggled into the straps of 
the portable broadcaster, and followed 
O’Meara out the door. 

Both men were silent on the trip 
back to New York — each lost in the 
memories of the holocaust they had 
just been through. Their minds were 
still too numb to grasp the full im- 
portance of the things that had hap- 
pened, far too shocked to wonder why. 

At noon, Peter O’Meara, the worst 
of his burns bandaged, pushed into the 
bedlam that was the office of William 
Hedges, Sequence Editor of the 
American Visa-Screen. 

The walls of the room were lined 
with huge visa-grids. Most of them 
were dominated by the follow-up of 
the Rochester diaster, pointing vivid- 
ly the stark horror that had reigned 
there. 

Hedges was a small, bald-headed 
man, hunched over a huge desk on 
which were the controls of the screens. 



Here, he filtered, cut and censored 
each sequence as it was flashed 
in by a field unit, such as O'Meara 
and Davis were, and then allowed it 
to be broadcasted into the homes of 
the subscribers. He looked up at 
O’Meara, who stopped beside his desk, 
swung hard eyes over the younger 
man’B bandages and tired, deeply-lined 
face. 

“Be with you in a minute, Pete,” he 
said, nodding. 

A few moments later, Hedges was 
relieved by his assistant, and O’Meara 
followed him out to a pneumatic ele- 
vator. 

“That was a good bit of work you 
did last night,'’’ he said, as they 
dropped toward the thirty-fifth floor. 
“You must have been in the middle 
of it.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” O’Meara answered 
absently, as he followed Hedges out 
of the elevator and down a long hall. 
His eyes, blood-shot and burning, mir- 
rored the turmoil that raged within 
him — a turmoil that found an outlet 
in his next words. “Damn it, Bill!” 
he exploded raggedly. “What was it? 
What happened? Do you know how 
many people died last night?/ Thou- 
sands! And why? What possible rea- 
son could there be?” 

Hedges stopped and glared at 
O’Meara with hard eyes. “Get hold of 
yourself. You’re going to^ get the an- 
swers to your questions in the next 
few minutes. This guy knows them 
all.” 

The man who knew all the answers 
was Stanely Westmoreland, a small, 
dapper man .with thin features, a high 
forehead and the intense,, dark eyes 
of a dreamer. 

“I think you know this gentleman,” 
Hedges said to O’Meara, 

“Sure.” Q’Meqra offered his hand 
to W estmoreland, “I interviewed him 
on that Atlantis discovery a few 
months ago.” 

“Quite true,” the sraalj man agreed. 
“In April— ” 

Hedges cut in brusquely. “The point 
is this : Westmoreland thinks the At- 
lantides are the ones who burn,ed 
Rochester.” 
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CHAPTER II 
Westmoreland’s Hoax 



TffK^TSSTMORELAND’S nod of 
Ww agreement sent O’Meara’s mind 
racing back through the past six 
months. He remembered that inter- 
view in April, and before that, the 
publicity of Westmoreland’s expedi- 
tion. “Westmoreland’s! hoax,” they 
had called it then. 

During January, 1975, Westmore- 
land, the only son of a recently de- 
ceased manufacturer, had financed the 
construction of a “depth-sphere,” the 
plans of which had been developed by 
an unknown scientist named Petrie. 
The two of them had gone down in 
the sphere late in March, and after 
three weeks of absence had been given 
up for lost. 

But Westmoreland had returned, 
alone, for Petrie had died, and the tale 
he had brought back had made him the 
laughing-stock of the world. He 
claimed he had discovered the legend- 
ary city of Atlantis! 

In spite of the ridicule and laughter 
that had followed him about, he had 
insisted doggedly that his story was 
true. But in the face of continued rid- 
icule he was finally forced to maintain 
a sullen silence. O’Meara had laughed 
with the rest; but now, as he remem- 
bered the Rochester horror, he began 
to think that it might be true. 

“Yes!” Westmoreland’s voice was 
deeply bitter. “And 'if the fools who 
run this country ignore it much long- 
er, we are doomed — doomed to com- 
plete destruction!” 

Hedges broke in again. “I’m con- 
vinced he’s telling the truth. On the 
strength of it, the American Visa- 
Screen will build a depth-sphere ex- 
actly like he used. We want two men 
to go down in it. The catch is this: 
they probably won’t come back.” 

“Yeah,” O’Meara agreed. “I saw 
vthat. If the Atlantides are doing the 
burnings, the odds are a million-to-one 
against anyone’s return. Even if they 
aren’t, it’s still a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion.” 



“But by seeing Atlantis, you might 
be able to tell us how to stop what 
they’re doing,” Hedges reminded. 

“That’s why I’ll go,” O’Meara said. 
“And Limpy will go with me. When 
do we leave?” 

‘ Not for at least, a month — it will 
take that long to build a sphere.” Then 
he added, his tone sullen and bitter, 
“I’d go myself, but not after the hell 
I’ve gone through during the last six 
months.” 

“A month,” O’Meara said, half to 
himself. “That will be the twenty- 
fourth of July — plenty of time for us 
to get ready. Thirty nights that could 
be Jike last night, if the Atlantides 
want it to be so.” 

The first week it rained twice — and 
twice the hail fell. 

Each time, never more than ten min- 
utes before the first drops spattered 
down, someone would see the silver 
sub-stratoplane flashing across the 
sky. 

The flames, by the barest touch, 
killed hundreds. But that was only 
the beginning — the cause of three 
things that took a thousand times 
more lives than the flames themselves. 

Fire added to the toll spreading rap- 
idly. Unchecked, it became a roaring 
inferno. Gas and smoke rolled in giant 
clouds to suffocate those who escaped 
the fire. Panic and mob terror gripped 
the people, made them screaming, rag- 
ing hordes that trampled thousands 
beneath their pounding feet. 

T HE belated governmental forces 
swung into action when the city 
of Boston burned. They knew, then, 
that each fall of hail was presaged by 
the flight of the silver sub-stratoplane. 
And they sought that plane with a' 
concentrated fury. ' 

Above each city they wove a net- 
work' of aircraft — a net-work that re- 
mained in the air twenty-four hours 
a day. Troop after troop of soldiers 
poured into each city center, prepared 
to stop the terror-crazed mobs who 
killed in their haste to flee from doom. 

Two nights later, a great sea of fog 
rolled in across New York, and above 
the fog, banked miles into the air, were 
water-ladened storm clouds. It did 
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not hail that night — instead, it rained 
those flames of death! 

After that, every man and woman 
and child seemed to reach the same 
decision. Leave the cities ! Their only 
hope was the open country! And to 
the country they fled, those teeming, 
fighting hordes, clawing for every 
inch of space on trains and roads and 
planes. 

The best scientific minds in the 
world concentrated on analyzing 
those pellets. Many varied reports 
were sent in, but even the best reflect- 
ed the utter helplessness of these men 
to protect their country. 

“A substance comparable to the 
thermite commonly used in welding,” 
they said. “More specifically, it is a 
compound of aluminum, iron oxide 
and a substance hitherto unknown to 
us, which we designate as alpha. It 
is the latter element that ignites at 
the touch of water and sustains the 
tremendous heat. We are unable, as 
yet, to offer an effective combatant.” 

On the following Sunday, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, their enemy 
finally came into the open. Every 
visa-grid flashed the picture that 
blocked out, by reason of greater pow- 
er, the broadcasting companies who 
normally used them. 

The image was the face of a man. 
The face stood alone, stark white 
against a background of solid black. 
A high, domed forehead bulged above 
piercing, black eyes; the nose, sharp 
and beaked, projected over the thin 
line of bloodless lips. 

“For three weeks this destruction 
will continue,” a flat, unemotional 
voice intoned, “to impress upon you 
the futility of resistance, At the end 
of that time, we will select one of your 
people to represent us. He is to be 
considered a supreme authority, 
whose every order will be our order 
and who mtfst be obeyed without ques- 
tion. 

“Should he fail to accept this office, 
his fate will be instant death. Should 
you fail to pbey his orders, your civi- 
lization wil.1 be destroyed. Know by 
this that Atlantis will rule the world 
— a world, if necessity demands, emp- 
ty of all people but her own.” 



The voice faded then, and suddenly 
the screens were blank. But his words 
lived on, burned deeply into every 
heart by the white-hot iron of fear. 

Night after night, the hail of death 
continued. 

As each day wore into the night- 
mare of the next, O’Meara and Davis 
became more gaunt, more ragged and 
hollow-eyed. There seemed to be no 
sleep for either of them, nothing but 
an eternity of death and fear and 
flame. 

The depth-sphere was completed ex- 
actly one week before the time set by 
the Face for surrender. Shortly after 
midnight, it was loaded on a fast cruis- 
er and carried swiftly out to sea. 

M EDGES came to Peter O’Meara, 
who stood in the first gray light 
of morning looking with blank, unsee- 
ing eyes. Hedges saw the hollows in 
O’Meara’s cheeks, the gray color of 
exhaustion in his face. 

There might have been a lot of 
things Hedges would have liked to 
say, but if there were, his tongue 
could not find them. He was content 
to stand, as O’Meara stood, thinking 
back through the past few weeks. 

Finally he broke the silence. “We’ll 
be there soon, Pete,” he said. “At the 
rate we’re going, sometime tonight.” 
“It can’t be too soon to suit me,” 
O’Meara snapped. 

“Something’s come up in the last 
couple of hours. You might change 
your mind when you hear it.” 

“Nothing will change my mind.” 
O’Meara was firm. 

“Listen to me, anyhow. The gov- 
ernment finally admitted Westmore- 
land could be right. They went to him 
and made him tell everything he knew 
about Atlantis. Plans are under way 
for a naval attack. They’re going to 
bomb Atlantis.” 

“When?” 

“Sometime in the middle of the 
week,” Hedges said. “Three days — 
possibly four. That’s not long enough 
for you to get back.” 

“Maybe and maybe not, but I’m still 
going.” 

They came into position late that 
night. The ship was strangely silent 
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as the depth-sphere was lifted out of 
the hold and held ready at the rail. 
The sphere was made in the form of a 
hollow ball, some thirty feet in dia- 
meter. The walls were five feet thick 
and penetrated by two apertures. Port- 
hole was made of visalite, a transpar- 
ent material with the structural 
strength of steel. 

Davis entered the sphere first. 
O’Meara paused at'the top of the hatch 
and looked around him. It occurred to 
him then, in that odd, tight moment, 
that he might not see this world again. 
Then he shrugged. 

Jerking himself away from that 
thought, he closed the hatch and 
dropped down beside Davis. 

“All right, Bill," he said into a mic* 
rophone. “Any time.” 

The depth-sphere settled slowly 
into the water. Then, as the water- 
line reached the port, it dropped sud- 
denly, lifting both men from their 
feet. They knew by the tightness in 
their stomachs that they were drop- 
ping toward the floor of the ocean with 
incredible swiftness. 

After those first tense moments had 
passed, the two men were able to re- 
lax and look more closely at this room 
they might never leave. The walls 
were lined with oxygen tanks, enough 
to insure a month’s supply. On one 
side, near the single port, was a panel 
of dials indicating depth, pressure and 
rate of descent. 

The sphere was a free-sphere in the 
sense that there was no cable connec- 
tion to the ship. They could-return 
to the surface immediately by releas- 
ing a ballast of lead shot. 

Davis stood staring out the port-hole,^ 
humming a very old tune concerning a 
man named Davy Jones. O’Meara 
took his place at the control board. 



CHAPTER III 



Descent to Atlantic 




T HERE was no escaping the de- 
pressive sense of the ever-increas- 
ing wall of water above them — be- 
tween them and the life they had 



known. And that feeling grew, with 
each foot of sudden descent, until it 
was nepes§ary to hold their minds 
away from it, lest in sudden panic they 
trip the ballast release. 

Minutes slid into hours as they 
settled to the grim wait, and the hours 
crept by slowly. . . 

It was Limpy Davis who broke a 
long silence. His voice was quiet and 
controlled. V 

“Look, Pete,” he said. “We’re in 
for trouble.” 

He pointed to a circle of moisture 
forming around the edge of the port. 

O’Meara jerked erect, strode swiftly 
to Davis’ side. His stomach squeezed 
into a hard knot as he looked at the 
moisture under Davis’ finger. He 
forced his voice to be slow and even. 

“Do you know what that means?” he 
asked, 

“I think. I do,” Davis replied lacon- 
ically. 

“You’re right. The port isn’t strong 
enough.” He turned to the control 
panel and watched the depth-gauge. 
Then he said: “A half mile to go be- 
fore we get to the level Westmore- 
land gave us and then — ” 

“I guess I’m thinking the same as 
you,” Davis said. 

“Right,” O’Meara agreed. “We’ll 
take a chance. How much more do 
you think it will stand?” 

Davis shrugged. “The way it’s been 
going, about half what we have to go. 
But what the hell, we wouldn’t get 
back anyhow, and this isn’t such bad 
odds.” 

They continued on their way. At a 
quarter of the remaining distance a 
drop formed under the port trickled 
slowly to the deck. Both men watched 
it with quiet fascination. Neither 
spoke. 

The sphere was falling very slowly’ 
now. . With the increase of pressure, 
it gained buoyancy. But they con- 
tinued falling, and with each added 
foot, the pressure-gauge swung past 
figures that were almost inconceivable. 

At three-quarters of the distance to 
the given depth, the drop changed to 
a small stream of water no bigger than 
a pin and it shot the width of the com- 
partment without the slightest effort. 
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l$oth men ignored it completely. 
O’Meara was absorbed in watching the 
deathlike slowness of the dials. Davis 
sat on the floor humming softly to 
himself. 

Suddenly, the sphere canted, hurled 
both against the bulkheads. 

O’Meara recovered first. He clawed 
his way to the port, looked out, and 
cursed in utter amazement at what he 
saw. Davis scrambled to his side — his 
mumbled curses mingled with 
O’Meara’s. 

Atlantis ! 

The sea was no longer black, but a 
brilliant green lighted by a daylight 
from below. 

The object upon which the depth- 
sphere rested was a huge dome of some 
transparent material, spreading away 
to vanish beyond the limits of their 
vision. Beneath that dome was a 
scene such as a man would see from 
the same distance above the earth. 

In the distance, to the north, lay the 
outline of a tremendous city. Build- 
ings jutted upward toward what must 
be called a sky. Near at hand and be- 
low them was the quiltlike pattern of 
fields. 

“Hey!” Davis suddenly exploded. 
“We’re moving!” 

A ND they were. They were drawn 
across the dome by some un- 
known force toward that city in the 
distance. O’Meara came suddenly to 
life. 

“Limpy,” he bawled. “Start that 
broadcaster !” 

Both men worked in a fury of con- 
centrated effort. O’Meara brought the 
scope into place. Davis worked swiftly 
with the dials of his broadcaster. His 
voice was tense, affected. 

“I can’t, Pete ! I can’t get through. 
Something’s wrong.” 

After five more minutes of frantic 
work they finally gave up. There 
would be no sequence sent out. Ac- 
cepting that defeat, they returned to 
the port and gazed down at the por- 
tion of the city already below them. 

There could be no doubt of the mas- 
tery of the architects who had de- 
signed that city. Here, the classic 
Grecian principle of clean, simple 



lines had been executed to the ulti- 
mate. Color, too, had been incor- 
porated. Delicate blues and greens 
and reds and browns were blended, 
contrasted everywhere, by an artjst 
who loved the warmth of simple, rest- 
ful coloring. 

The path along which they were be- 
ing drawn dropped toward the side of 
the dome to a point where the dome 
met the floor of the ocean. O’Meara 
and Davis saw they were approaching 
an entrance. 

A long tunnel, of the same material 
as the dome, extended out on the ocean 
floor for several hundred feet. The 
tunnel was divided into numerous 
compartments. Quite suddenly, 
O’Meara realized the tunnel was an 
air-locking device. Then there had to 
be air inside the dome. That meant 
these men were like themselves. . . 

O’Meara imagined the force that 
held them against the dome and drew 
them toward the entrance was some 
sort of magnetic force. But he had 
little time to think about it, for pres- 
ently they entered the mouth of the 
tunnel and were progressing by slow 
stages toward the interior. Ten min- 
utes later they came to rest inside the 
major dome. O’Meara and Davis saw 
the face that peered in the port. 

The face was young, vigorous and 
healthy. The forehead was high, 
sweeping upward into a close-clipped 
mass of curly, golden hair. The eyes, 
beneath strong brows, were brown and 
calm. There was intelligence in that 
face, and perhaps friendliness, but also 
there was the firm set of purpose. 

O’Meara and Davis had been so en- 
grossed in the face that the sudden 
blaze of light came as a complete sur- 
prise. They whirled quickly. 

The flame of death had burned 
through the side of the sphere ! 

Davis’ stream of savage curses 
slowed suddenly. He slumped to the 
floor. O’Meara became aware of a 
strange, sweet odor he had never be- 
fore known. A pleasant feeling of 
lanquor swept through his body. He 
slid into a soft, warm darkness. . . . 

The return to consciousness was 
rapid— like the sudden lifting of a 
curtain. There was no interval of half- 
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consciousness, no nausea, pain or dis- 
comfort. One moment O’Meara had 
been lost in a dreamless sleep, the 
next, he was in full possession of his 
mind and fully refreshed. 

i 

M E was content to lie as he was 
for the moment, enjoying a 
sense of well being. Presently, the 
full realization of his predicament 
struck him. He tried to rise, but not 
a muscle in his entire body would re- 
spond! 

A face appeared again above him. 
O’Meara saw a hand that clutched the 
slender tube of a hypodermic needle. 
He tensed himself as the needle 
neared his neck. There was a sharp 
sting, then a rapid warmth sweeping 
through the muscles of his face and 
head. 

He wanted to jerk his head away 
from the needle. To his surprise, he 
accomplished exactly that. His head 
moved. A sudden explosion of vitrio- 
lic curses gave proof that Davis had 
received the same treatment. O’Meara 
found, as he tried to rise again, that 
only his head had been released from 
the strange paralysis. 

“Pete! Pete!” Davis called out. 
“Are you all right?” 

O’Meara pulled his head to face the 
smaller man. 

“Sure, I’m all right,” he said. “Only 
I can’t move.” 

“Those dirty — ” Davis swore. 
“They hooked us!” 

O’Meara agreed with Mm. They 
were hooked. Somehow the Atlan- 
tides had gained entrance to the 
sphere during the time he and Davis 
had been unconscious, and had carried 
them out to leave them on the ground 
a short distance away from the sphere. 
O’Meara supposed that they had been 
overcome and paralyzed by some 
strange gas. 

Studying the three men who had ef- 
fected their capture, O’Meara found 
himself awed at the sight. Each of 
th,e men were more than six feet tall, 
splendidly fitted with wide shoulders 
and tapering hips. Their clothing was 
of sqme shiny material, much like the 
finest silk. It was loose-fitting, yet 
neat, allowing them the utmost free- 



dom of movement. 

One of them, evidently the leader 
of the party, issued sharp orders in a 
strange tongue. O’Meara and Davis 
were lifted and carried to a queer 
beetlelike car. They were placed in 
seats in the rear while the three At- 
lantides took their places in front. 
There was a sigh of compressed air 
escaping, and the car fled along a wide 
pavement toward the heart of the city. 

O’Meara knew, despite the absence 
of violence, that the Atlantides were 
not friendly. Theirs was the con- 
trolled animosity of an intelligent 
people. No less dangerous in its re- 
serve than violent anger. Exactly 
what their fate would be at the hands 
of these people, O’Meara decided, time 
alone would tell. He concentrated his 
attention on the city. 

The buildings through which the 
pavement led them were not shops, but 
wholly residential. The sidewalks 
held many of the Atlantides, and each 
of them, he noted, men and women 
alike, were splendid physical speci- 
mens and all seemed young. 

Perhaps the one thing to impress 
him above all else- was the fresh clean- 
liness in everything he saw. The very 
lines of the buildings reflected it. 
Clean-cut and sharp, they swept up- 
ward in carefully controlled arcs and 
tangents. The coloring was almost 
virginal in its purity. It was bright 
and warm, yet it escaped gaudiness by 
a wide margain. 

The pavement emptied suddenly 
into a large square, in the center of 
which stood a building that was mag- 
nificent in its simple lines and color- 
ing of soft whijte. Here, indeed, was 
the ultimate of the superior design 
and appreciation of the Atlantides. 
O’Meara could only suppose it to be 
the center of administration. 

SPHERE were a number of smaller 
Jo. buildings set apart from the main 
building. They stopped near one of 
these and the leader ordered O’Meara 
and Davis carried in. The' room in 
which they were placed appeared to 
be sleeping quarters. The beds, 
O’Meara found, were soft beyond any- 
thing he had ever known. 
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After the Atlantides had gone, 
Davis raved and swore for long min- 
utes before he gave it up. 

“Damn this being paralyzed!” he 
raged. “All we do is just lay here 
like a couple of hogs waiting for the 
slaughter. What’re they going to do 
with us, Pete?” 

"I wish I knew," O’Meara answered. 
“I’ve got a feeling it won’t be nice. 
All we can do is wait.” 

“Sure, just wait — and every day a 
few thousand more die back home. 
And what do we do? Nothing. Noth- 
ing but lay here — ” 

Davis was interrupted by the sud- 
den appearance of a figure in the door- 
way. It was a woman, at whom 
O’Meara stared in utter amazement. 
Davis looked at her open-mouthed. 

“Sweet Mother!” Davis whispered, 
after a long moment. "It can’t be 
true!” 

It was the beauty of the woman that 
held them spellbound. Clad in a 
simple gown, she presented a striking 
picture standing hesitantly in the 
doorway. The fabric gave visions of 
a perfect figure. Too perfect, O’Meara 
thought, to be true. 

Each second he found more things 
to surprise him. Her hair was shoulder 
length, soft and lustrous. The smooth 
oval of her face was broken by wide- 
set brown eyes, a short, straight nose 
and full red lips. 

A slight flush crept into her cheeks 
at Davis' remark, adding a new soft- 
ness to her beauty. She went first to 
Davis, looked at him for a moment, 
then to O’Meara. 

Their eyes locked, for what seemed 
to O’Meara to be only a breathless in- 
stant. She gasped and her poise de- 
serted her, left her confused arid 
blushing. 

“Peter!” she stammered. “Peter 
O’Meara!” 

O’Meara gulped his surprise. “Why 

. . why yes. But how — ” 

She turned and fled from the room. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!”’ It was 
Davis who swore. 

“Who is she?” O’Meara exploded. 
“How did she know my name?” 

Davis wagged his head knowingly. 
“Pete, old boy, you sure get around.” 



“Stop it, you fool!” he grated. “If 
you’ll think a minute — ” 

He stopped, for an Atlantide had 
appeared in the doorway. He carried 
a tray of food to a small stand between 
the two beds. He smiled at both of 
them, and O’Meara saw that N he held a 
hypodermic needle. 

The Atlantide’s voice was deep and 
resonant. “I’ve no doubt you men are 
hungry. If you will give me your 
word riot to attempt violence and to 
remain near the house, I will free you 
from the gas.” He looked at them ex- 
pectantly. 

“My God, Pete!” Davis whispered 
hoarsely. “They talk like us!” 



CHAPTER IV 
The Strange Atlantides 



’MEARA was still gazing at the 
doorway where he had last seen 
the woman. ' 

“I beg your pardon,” he said sud- 
denly. “But, that woman. Would you 
tell me who she is?” 

The Atlantide grinned. “You must 
mean my sister. Her name is Anoa.” 
“But she knew me!” 

“Oh, yes. She has for a long time. 
The fact is, I think she is in love with 
you.” There was ,a humorous gleam in 
the young man’s eyes. “Did you no- 
tice that?” 

O’Meara’s face flushed red. “But, 
listen . . How could . .” 

“Oh, I see,” the Atlantide answered. 
“You don’t understand how she could 
be in love with you when you have 
lived in the upper world. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“Yes,” O’Meara said feebly. “That’s 
it.” 

“Then, I’ll explain it, but first you 
must eat. Will you give me your 
word as I asked?” 

Their word was given and the At- 
lantide made the necessary injections. 
Presently, they were able to move 
again. Davis promptly commenced 
eating, but O’Meara was too absorbed 
in the explanation to consider it. 

“Let me introduce myself,” the At- 
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lantide said. “I am Delamoa. You, of 
course, are Peter O’Meara and he is 
Limpy Davis. I, too, have known you 
both for some time. You see, we have 
an instrument similar to' your own 
visa-screen. There is one main differ- 
ence. The instrument does not need a 
broadcaster. It will pick up any scene 
on the face of the globe. Since the 
machine is available to any of us, it 
has become one of our main sources of 
amusement. My sister found you sev- 
eral years ago. She has followed you 
in everything you did. There is no 
doubt she admires you very much.” 

The blush covering O’Meara’s face 
deepened as his mind flashed through 
the possibilities of such a machine. 
Then he found himself balancing the 
good things he had done against the 
bad — and finding the sum a source of 
exquisite embarrassment. 

O’Meara swallowed hard several 
times, 

“If she — ah — admired me, then why 
didn’t she speak to me?” he asked. 

“But that would have been impossi- 
ble,” Delamoa answered. “We cannot 
penetrate the protective force area 
with radio waves.” 

After that, the conversation led 
away from the woman to a thousand 
other questions O’Meara formed as 
rapidly as the Atlantide could answer 
them. 

He discovered that the lives of these 
people were made possible, mainly, by 
the discovery of a substance which 
they called amum. The material was 
mined several miles below the ocean 
floor, and under certain^processes it 
was formed into a transparent sub- 
stance, incredibly stronger than the 
strongest metal the upper world could 
produce. 

The dome, .Delamoa told him, had 
been a force area, at first, but because 
of the power necessary to activate it, 
they had constructed the walls of 
amum in its stead. The force area had 
then been used only for added protec- 
tion. 

The use of the instrument Delamoa 
had described explained to O’Meara 
how they could speak his language. 
He learned that they also spoke every 
other language in the upper world. 



Finally, he came to the problem that 
concerned them most. 

“About your cpnquest of the upper 
world,” O’Meara said. “Why, in God’s 
name, do you people — ” 

“No,” Delamoa interrupted firmly. 
"I am forbidden to speak of that. The 
council will answer your questions 
later. While I have seen the destruc- 
tion of your cities and the horrible 
damage done by the flames, I can do 
nothing but offer you my deepest sym- 
pathy.” 

ETER O’MEARA was puzzled. 
“What is this council?” 
O’Meara asked. 

“It is the governing body of Atlan- 
tis.” 

“Can you give me an idea of what 
will happen to us?” 

Delamoa considered this for a short 
moment, then he spoke. 

“If you fail to show the council a 
good reason why your country should 
not be destroyed, which is very doubt- 
ful, you will be executed.” 

"But, our country has never — ” 
“Please.” Delamoa held up his hand. 
“I’ve said far too much already. More, 
would only make it difficult.” 

He left them, then, and O’Meara 
and Davis talked together for hours.. 
On one thing they were agreed. There 
was nothing to be gained by trying to 
escape. 

Davis, with his usual fatalistic out- 
look, drifted into a heavy sleep, but 
O’Meara found himself too restless. 
He left the room and fumbled his way 
along the now darkened hallway to- 
ward the rear of the house. A door 
let him into a room in which a glow 
of light filtered from a square object 
against the far wall. 

He fumbled for the switch that De- 
lamoa had said activated the cold- 
light impregnated in the material of 
the ceilings. With the coming of the 
light, O’Meara saw the room was a 
kitchen, and the object from which the 
glow had come was the counterpart 
of a stove. 

He found the source of the glow to 
be a small replica of the flame that had 
destroyed the largest cities pf his 
country. For a moment he was 
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puzzled to see it thus held, for always 
before it had burned through every- 
thing it touched. 

Then he realized that the stove was 
made of amum, the metal so much 
stronger than the finest steel. Appar- 
ently, then, the Atlantides used the 
flame for cooking and heating. A 
further search disclosed a container of 
the pellets that were, except for 
smaller size, the same as those, that 
had fallen on New York. 

A voice came from behind him, tight 
and apprehensive. “Surely, you’re not 
thinking of escape !” 

O’Meara spun to face the voice, and 
saw Anoa standing there. Only one 
thing about her' face had changed. 
Her eyes, once clear and cool, were 
reddened and a little swollen. O’Meara 
knew that only tears could do that. 

She went swiftly to his side, caught,, 
his arm in tight fingers. 

“You mustn’t,” she whispered 
fiercely. “You mustn’t try to escape. 
It’s impossible !” 

“No,” O’Meara said. “I realize that. 
Anyway, I gave my word to Delamoa.” 
“Your word!” Anoa’s voice was sud- 
denly bitter. “I’m surprised he would 
take it — after what happened before.” 
“What do you mean?” 

She caught her lip in her lower 
teeth. “I shouldn’t have said that. 
Pretend I didn’t. Please.” 

“Now, see here — ” O’Meara began. 
"Please!” Her hand covered his 
mouth. “The council would be very 
angry. Come, it’s nicer in the garden.” 

’MEARA could only shrug his 
shoulders and follow her. She 
led him down a narrow path toward a 
bench beside a fountain. 

Above them the great arc of the 
dome glowed with a warm light, 
enough so that she was outlined 
against a background of shadows. 
More than anything, O’Meara was 
aware of the strange, heady perfume 
of the girl beside him. 

Turning, he found her watching 
him with a frank concentration. Her 
eyes sought out every plane and angle 
of his face. He was hardly awafe of 
the queer, empty feeling inside him, 
or the sudden trembling of his 



body. He remained quite still, content 
to hold the moment long and sweet be- 
tween them. 

Her hands moved to his face. They 
were soft and cool as she drew his 
head toward her. O’Meara lost all 
sense of time and memory and iden- 
tity. There was only room for him to 
know that her lips, moist and trem- 
bling and warm, were pressed against 
his own. 

Then she drew away, turned from 
him to stare into the depths of the 
fountain. 

“Give me the tomone,” she said soft- 

!y- 

“The what?” O’Meara asked. 

“These,” she answered, and took the 
small pellets he still carried. One aft- 
er another she dropped them in the 
pool, where they exploded into flame 
and filled the water with a thousand 
shimmering colors. 

O’Meara stared into the pool, fasci- 
nated by the weird beauty of the 
flames. 

“What are they?” he asked softly. 
“Our best scientists are unable to fath- 
om them.” 

Her forehead twitched for a mo- 
ment, as she sought a simple explana- 
tion. 

“It’s hard- to put it in words you 
would understand,” she began slowly. 
“Our classifaction and nomenclature 
of the elements differ so greatly from 
yours. But the base of the tomone is 
an element that we . call tomo. Your 
scientists have not yet discovered it. 
However, it is similar in action to the 
compound of aluminum and iron ox- 
ide that your people use in welding, 
but it is capable of a much greater 
heat. Here, it is a harmless and eco- 
nomical means of heating and quite 
safe, for our metal amum withstands 
the heat. But in your country, it would 
be very dangerous.” 

O’Meara’s mouth sagged in sudden 
bitterness. 

“Have you watched what these 
things did to us?” he questioned. “To 
New York and Boston?” 

She nodded slowly, watching the 
play of light on his face. 

O’Meara’s voice grew suddenly 
harsh and his anger flamed to a white 
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heat. “Thousands dead L Hundreds of 
thousands died in the streets, in' their 
beds, and not one of them had a 
chance \” He jerked to his feet, his 
voice shaking with fury. “And you — 
your people did that! You’re fiends, 
every one of you !” 

Her face was deathly pale. 

“No, Peter! No!" she cried, and 
then she was beside him, clinging to 
him. “We didn’t, Peter!" 

O’Meara pushed her away roughly, 
then whirled and strode back to the 
house. Above the drum-beat of anger 
in his brain, he knew she had crumpled 
to the bench and was sobbing, her head 
pillowed on her arm. 

H E spent that night in sleepless 
torture. There was still the 
feel of her lips to haunt him, the soft 
tenderness of her hands. Angrily he 
would thrust these thoughts away, re- 
membering what the Atlaiitides had 
done. 

Through it all the phrase, “We 
didn’t, Peter!” kept echoing through 
his brain. And in the early hours of 
the morning— exhausted, defeated and 
admitting how much she meant to him 
— he clung to that phrase as a last 
slim thread of hope. 

The council summoned O’Meara 
and Davis the next morning. The room 
was large, barren except for a half- 
round dais upon which five men were 
seated and a bulky projection machine 
against one wall. 

The men of the council were clad 
in long, white robes. About each of 
them was an air, of calm deliberation. 
There was no hint of anger and hate; 
only a stern purpose. One of them 
was seated a little before the others 
and upon him rested the task of ques- 
tioning the prisoners. 

His voice was clear, deep and reso- 
nant. 

“You, Peter O’Meara,” he said, “will 
answer my questions. Let it be under- 
stood that you are a representative of 
your country, and upon your answers, 
the fate of your country is wholly de- 
pendent. But before the questioning, 
there are some things that you must 
see." 

The councilman darkened the room 



by moving a switch on the desk before 
him. There was a moment of silence, 
then a low hum sounded as the projec- 
tor came to life. 

O’Meara half turned to find a square 
of light flickering on the wall. In the 
square was a confusion of shadows 
that rapidly solidified into a moving 
picture. It was a scene of an attack 
on New York! O’Meara could see the 
falling streaks of flame, the burning 
buildings, the fleeing people. He was 
sickened by the horror of the destruc- 
tion. 

Finally, the machine took them to. a 
navy yard where last minute prepara- 
tions for the attack on Atlantis were 
being made. 

The scene thrilled O’Meara. There 
was the gallant defense of a nearly de- 
moralized country. Anyone seeing it 
would know that as long as a breath 
of life remained that country would 
not be conquered. 

The image faded as the councilman 
again bathed the room in light. Only 
O’Meara’s big hand stopped Davis 
from hurling himself bodily at the 
council. 

“Damn them !” Davis hissed. “Damn 
them!” 

O’Meara, tight-lipped and tense, 
waited. 

The councilman spoke again. “The 
attack of your navy is scheduled for 
tomorrow at noon. If they reach their 
objective and drop their depth bombs, 
we of Atlantis will die. Even though 
the dome is strong, the concussion and 
the weight of the water would be too 
much. The dome would break, the 
water would pour in.” 

O’Meara remained silent; Davis 
muttered. 

“We are prepared to stop that at- 
tack. And we can stop it — but only 
with the complete destruction of the 
navy. There could be no halfway 
measures. With that to spur your peo- 
ple on, we would have to destroy your 
country in the same way — every man, 
woman and child. A terrible thing, 
but our only weapon is such that it 
cannot be controlled! It destroys 
everything. Simply put, our question 
is this: Why does your country in- 
sist on attacking us?” 
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CHAPTER V 
Escape from Death 



F OR a moment, O’Meara was too 
stunned to answer. “But you saw 
what your flames are doing to us !” he 
cried. “Are we to take that without 
a struggle?” 

“No, certainly not. But what can 
you gain by fighting us?” 

O’Meara’s brain was struggling in a 
mire of confusion. He started to make 
the obvious statement twice, and each 
time stopped it. 

“You mean, your country is not in- 
vading us?” he queried, puzzled. 

“Of course not!” The councilman 
was becoming impatient. “What pos- 
sible reason could we have for that?” 
Grimly, O’Meara told him of the 
Face who had claimed to be of At-' 
lantis, and of the Face’s ultimatum. 
The councilman listened impatiently 
until O’Meara had finished. Then he 
turned and conversed with the other 
four in the Atlantide tongue. When 
he turned, his face was set in decision 
— hard, merciless and unyielding. 

“We of the council are convinced 
that what you say are lies. You can- 
not be as stupid as you pretend. There- 
fore, we have no alternative but to en- 
force upon you the sentence of death,” 
“But, I’m telling the truth — ” 
O’Meara began. 

The councilman interrupted. “You 
have the equivalent of 'twenty-four 
hours in which to make' your peace. 
Until that time I would suggest you 
cause no trouble.” 

With that, the entire council arose 
and left the room. 

O’Meara and Davis could do noth- 
ing but watch, stunned. 

“And they call that justice!” Davis 
finally exploded. “Why that’s the rot- 
tenest frame-up I ever saw!” 

"Listen to me,” O'Meara cut him 
off. “They didn’t frame us — they did 
it for a reason. Limpy, we’ve got just 
twenty-four hours to find out why 
they don’t believe us, and why they 
insist they aren’t attacking the 
States.” 



That day went by, a succession of 
hours that were, to O’Meara, the fleet- 
est of minutes. It seemed to him that 
the answer to the questions he had put 
to Davis danced before his fingertips 
— tantalizingly close, yet always es- 
caping him. 

Long after the dome had dimmed 
and darkness fell, O'Meara paced the 
room steadily, ^in a rythmic pattern. 
Finally, he threw himself down on the 
bed, exhausted, envying Davis his sto- 
ic calm that enabled him to sleep. 

O’Meara heard something rustling 
in the doorway. 

He bolted qpright, swung his feet 
to the floor. At first, he couldn’t be- 
lieve, but the warm arms around his 
neck convinced him it was not a 
dream. It Was Anoa. 

Her lips sought his hungrily, and 
he, pressed her close. 

Suddenly, she pulled herself away. / 

“Peter, you must come with me!” 
Her voice was tight, quivering. “Hur- 
ry! We have so little time !” 

‘'But where?” he asked. 

“Don’t talk!” she whispered, des- 
perately insistent. “Wake your friend 
and come!” 

O’Meara went swiftly to Davis’ side 
and shook him. Davis awoke, bellow- 
ing curses against O’Meara’s muffling 
hand. Anoa waited impatiently at the 
door. Then the three of them stole 
quietly from the house, fled like three 
frightened shadows through the still- 
ness of the night. 

T HE way she led them was strange 
to O’Meara, but he followed her 
unquestioningly. Anoa stopped sud- 
denly in the deep shadows of a door- 
way and motioned them into the pro- 
tective darkness. 

“Where are we going?” whispered 
O’Meara close to her ear. 

“To the depth-sphere,” she replied. 
“I repaired the damage done by the 
tomone and replaced the port.” 

“You did that? A woman?” Davis 
was amazed. 

“Certainly.” She was becoming very 
impatient . 

“But why?” O’Meara asked . 

She caught his hand and held it 
tightly. “I believed you,” she vvhis- 
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pered fiercely. “You must stop your 
navy from attacking us.” 

O’Meara phrased the question he 
had fought with through the day, but 
beforfe he could put it to words, she 
held hfer hand across his mouth, drew 
him deeper iwto the shadows. A ve- 
hicle filled with men passed and dis- 
appeared. 

Then Anoa led them from the door- 
way, running again through the de- 
serted streets: There was no chance 
for O’Meara to speak after that. It 
was all he. could do to keep pace with 
her. 

Finally, they had left the city be- 
hind them and were running along 
the pavement toward the air-lock. 
Twice they had to seek the shelter of 
the roadside ditch as vehicles passed 
them going toward the city. Then $hey 
continued funning toward their ob- 
jective. 

Iri the shadows by the sphere, Anoa 
caught O’Meara and held him close. 

“Pray the port Will hold, Peter,” she 
sdbbed. "I did my best, but it was not 
meant to hold when it was built.” 
Those words struck O’Meara like a 
hard blow. Suddenly, the problem was 
clear to him. The fact that the port 
was faulty, that it was meant to break 
and kill them, coUld only mean one 
thing. ... 

“Tell me,” he rasped, grasping the 
girl’s shoulders. “Tell me if this is 
the reason the council would not be- 
lieve trie, and Why they say they aren’t 
attacking us?” 

She nodded her head in answer to 
his rapid flow of .questions, begging 
him each time he stopped for breath 
to hurry. 

“But What of you?” he asked. “What 
will the council do when they know 
you helped us to escape?” 

“Please, it doesn’t matter,” she pant- 
ed. “I’m only one against the millions 
in your country — and against you. 
You must live.” 

“Come with us,” he suggested. 

“I can’t. Someone must work the 
controls to let you through the locks.” 
Suddenly the dome lighted! 

A sharp cry escaped her lips. 

“They know!” she cried frantically. 
“Hurry !” 

/ 



“Tell them to wait,” O’Meara urged 
desperately. “Tell them if the navy 
doesn’t attack, they’ll know I stopped 
it and that you did right in letting us 
go. They’ll believe you — they must 
believe you!” 

“Yes — yes — Please! They’re com- 
ing !” 

The trip through the air-lock 
seemed to be an eternity in which 
everything stood still. Through the 
port, O’Meara could see the van of 
rapidly approaching cars drawing near 
the control room. The girl seemed un- 
aware of them, for she worked with 
cool, steady speed. 

Then, only seconds before the At- 
lantides reached the girl, the depth- 
sphere was seized by the pressure of 
the depths, shot upward with tremen- 
dous acceleration. 

’MEARA, clinging to the port, 
caught one last glimpse of the 
girl. It was like a sequence burned 
deep in his memory. The Atlantides 
were grouped around the control 
room, watching the Sphere. Between 
them, crumpled into an inert, pathetic 
figure, Anoa lay, broken under the 
strain. 

The distance lengthened, drew a 
curtain of darkness between them. . . . 

The trip to the surface was only a 
confusion of memories to O’Meara — 
a period of time through which he was 
forced to struggle in a fever of impa- 
tience. 

Davis came to stand beside O’Meara 
at the control board. There was some 
of O’Meara’s strain reflected in the, 
smaller man’s taut words. 

“The visa-screen will work, Pete,” 
he soothed. “Why not contact the 
navy and tell them what we know?” 

“No, you fool!” O’Meara snapped. 
“Every man, woman and child in the 
world would know we’re coming !” 

“Oh, I get it. That wouldn’t do at 
all.” 

Davis fell silent to let the minutes 
tick slowly by. ^ 

Finally, the upward rush came to an 
abrupt end. Both men were lifted from 
their feet as the sphere stopped and 
then dropped back to lay rocking slow- 
ly on the swell. O’Meara was first to 
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reach the hatch. He spun the locking 
wheel and heaved the cover back, A 
million stars blinked their surprise 
from the great arc of the sky. A rap- 
idly fading moon spilled a wan light 
across the faces of the two men. 

Suddenly, O’Meara came to life. 
“Get the light, Limpy,” he snapped. 
“Hurry it!” 

Davis dropped down into the 
sphere. A few moments later he 
passed up the searchlight. O’Meara 
fastened it in place, trained the power- 
ful beat toward the stars. Then, forc- 
ing himself to work slowly, he began 
breaking the beam. 

S.O.S. S.O.S. S.O.S. 

An hour passed, then two. The light 
on the eastern horizon grew, spread 
rapidly across the sky, fading the in- 
tensity of their beam. O’Meara worked 
grimly on. Davis cursed steadily, fev- 
erishly as the moments sped by. Then, 
above the sound of the wind and wa- 
ter, there came to them the high- 
pitched whine of a sub-stratoplane. 
Davis heard it and saw it first. 

“Pete !” he shrilled, pointing toward 
the sky. “There it is !” 

O’Meara saw it, a bright speck of 
light moving rapidly toward them. 
The whine grew louder with the ap- 
proach of the plane, vibrated loudly 
above Davis’ exultant cheers. The 
plane circled them several times, then 
drew away to come back on the sur- 
face of the ocean. 

“Stand by to come aboard!” a voice 
shouted. 

O’Meara dived off the sphere and 
swam the short distance to the plane. 
Strong hands helped him into the 
cabin. 

Davis followed a moment later. 

“Where the hell did you guys come 
from?” 

The question had been asked by a 
tall, lean man in the gold and white 
uniform of a lieutenant-pilot of the 
United States Navy. 

“Davy Jones’ locker, no less,” Davis 
panted. 

“O’Meara and Davis,” O’Meara said 
slowly, looking at the serious, wind- 
tanned face of the officer. “Just re- 
turned from the city of Atlantis be- 
neath the waves.” 



CHAPTER VI 
Unmasking a Madman 



MAZEMENT and disbelief were 
written in the officer’s face. He 
looked at O’Meara as though expect- 
ing him to say it was a joke. 

“All right,” he said finally. “You 
don’t look like a guy to kid me. I’m 
Lieutenant Stevens. We’re on patrol 
duty over the position given for the 
city of Atlantis. But how — ” 

Rapidly, then, O’Meara gave the of- 
ficer a brief summary of what they had 
been through. Then he told him what 
lay ahead. While O’Meara talked the 
officer’s face ran a gamut of expres- 
sions. Amazement, disbelief, awe, and 
finally a puzzled doubt. 

“God, I hope you’re right,” he said. 
“It’ll save a bloody war if you are. 
But it doesn’t hardly seem possible 
that one man — Anyway, it isn’t up to 
me. I’ll have to report in, and let my 
superiors decide.” 

“But your screens — ” O’Meara pro- 
tested. "Everyone will know.” 

The officer shook his head as he led 
them to the broadcasting room.' "Not 
the navy’s. It’s the same as code. 
Only our receiving screens will get 
it.” 

“Smith,” the officer said to the man 
at the control panel, "contact the flag- 
ship. A matter of utmost importance.” 
Then to O’Meara: “They’re on their 
way here. There’s damned little time 
left.” 

The screen came to life, and pres- 
ently the stern visage of the fleet’s 
high commander appeared there. 

To him, O’Meara related with des- 
perate urgency all that had happened, 
and what would happen if the pro- 
posed attack were carried out. The 
high commander heard him out, but 
when he had finished the commander’s 
face showed he believed little of what 
O’Meara had said. He ordered them 
to proceed toward the ship and to 
stand by for further communications. 
Then the screen went dead. 

“He’s taking it to Washington,” 
Stevens said without enthusiasm. 
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“Maybe he believes it and maybe he 
doesn’t. All we can do is wait In 
the meantime, sit down. These crates 
jump when they take off.” 

Half an hour later, as they winged 
toward the west, the screen again came 
to life. The high commander’s orders 
were terse and to the point. 

“You will proceed as you sug- 
gested,” he said to O’Meara. “The 
plane and crew are at your disposal. 
You have permission to go to any ex- 
tremes necessary to .accomplish your 
end.” 

“Will you hold your attack?” 
O’Meara inquired. 

“There is exactly time enough for 
you to accomplish your purpose be- 
fore we reach our objective. You will 
keep us informed of your progress and 
ultimate success, if any. If you fail, 
the attack will go through as sched- 
uled.” 

“But—” O’Meara began, then 
stopped. The Screen was dead. 

A sudden change in course and rise 
in the sound of the engine proved that 
the lieutenant had heard and was do- 
ing his part. He came to O’Meara and 
put a hand on his shoulder. 

“We’ll try,” he said. “It’s the least 
we can do.” 

It seemed to O’Meara that there was 
no end to the horrible task of waiting. 
Their progress seemed pitifully slow 
against the flight of time. All but 
forty-five minutes of their allotted 
time had passed before they saw the 
first green strip of shore-line. 
O’Meara watched it crawl under their 
wings as they rocketed across the sky. 

I N the next fifteen minutes, O’Meara 
saw the scene below unwinding 
like a crazy strip of film — a sequence 
of a horrible nightmare. New York, 
almost deserted, was a heap of smold- 
ering ruins. Only a few people were 
straggling away from it. 

All this added greater weight to the 
burden on O’Meara’s shoulders. If he 
failed, this woul^ be only the begin- 
ning — a prelude to a symphony of hor- 
ror to follow. Then, too, closer to 
him, was the knowledge that Anoa 
would die, and it seemed to him he 
could feel her presence near him, urg- 



ing him on to do his best. 

The plane jeered suddenly north- 
ward, following a broad cross-country 
viaduct into a thinly populated dis- 
trict of large estates. He left his seat 
by the window and went to the control 
cockpit. Watching the ground, 
O’Meara slid into the straps of a para- 
chute pack. 

“We’re almost there, Lieutenant,” 
he said. “Better drop down a little.” 

The plane lost elevation and cruised 
along only a few thousand feet above 
the ground, O’Meara still sought a 
familiar landmark. Suddenly, he saw 
it. A great white {louse nestled in a 
grove of trees. 

“There it is,” he said softly. “The 
one with the green roof. Now, give 
me a niter-gun.” 

“Hey!” Davis shouted behind him. 
“Where the hell are you going? You 
wouldn’t leave me, would you? Give 
me one of those ’chutes.” 

“This is my job, Limpy,” O’Meara 
said quietly. “You stay here. Lieu^ 
tenant, here are your orders. Circle 
above that field and let me bail out. 
Then drop down and bomb the road 
on both sides. Also that square build- 
ing off to the right. Jt’s a hangar. If 
a plane takes off, shoot it down. If 
I don’t signal in ten minutes, bomb the 
house.” 

“Right,” the officer answered. 

O’Meara crouched tensely on a trap- 
door. “Whert you’re ready,” he said. 

The officer’s face was grave as he 
took hold of the release. “Good luck,” 
he whispered, and jerked the lever. 

O’Meara found himself plummeting 
head over heels through the clutching 
fingers of air. He found the rip-cord, 
jerked it, and waited breathlessly for 
the ’chute to open. The harness jerked 
him suddenly as the blossom of silk 
bloomed above him. He swung in de- 
creasing arcs toward the ground. By 
drawing the cords, he slipped the 
’chute toward the house. 

A blast of thunderous sound burst 
through the still morning air. He 
turned to see a^geyser suddenly spout- 
ing on the road. The plane banked, 
turned, and another blast followed the 
descent of two silver projectiles from 
the belly of the plane. 
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Figures appeared in front of the 
house, running frantically toward the 
hangar. But as the plane neared, they 
stopped, again sought the shelter of 
the house. The hangar exploded, 
shooting debris high into the air. 

O’Meara unbuckled the straps of his 
’chute before he reached the ground. 
He touched the ground, scraped along 
before he could free himself. Then he 
was running, gun in hand, toward the 
house. He gained the entrance un- 
seen, paused to get his breath. From 
the front part of the house came the 
excited cries of men. O’Meara raced 
toward them. 

T HERE were two men in the front 
entrance — two men who spun to 
face O’Meara at his sharp command. 
One of them was a huge, hulking fig- 
ure, apelike. His eyes, under bulging, 
shaggy brows, were small and cruel. 
The other man, neat and dapper, but 
white of face at this sudden bombard- 
ment, was Stanely Westmoreland. 

O’Meara breathed a prayer of 
thanks. He had been right in suppos- 
ing the headquarters for the invaders 
was the country estate of Westmore- 
land. 

“O'Meara!” Westmoreland gasped, 
his face graying in sudden fear. 
“Where? How?” 

“In spite of the way you fixed that 
port on the sphere,” O’Meara said 
softly, “we got down there and we got 
back.” 

O’Meara had been too intent on 
watching Westmoreland. He realized 
that an instant too late. The apelike 
man had produced a niter-gun. 
O’Meara leaped desperately to one 
side when he saw the small, blue flame 
flicker at the gun barrel. He fingered 
the trigger of his own gun as he fell, 
felt the gun quiver as he fired. 

Behind him, the projectiles from the 
ape-man’s gun exploded in a contin- 
uous roar. They blended with the 
sound of his own bullets. A sweeping 
river of pain caught O’Meara’s left 
side, seared him, convulsed him, as he 
rolled out of the line of fire. He tried 
to lift his own gun and found that he 
lacked the strength. 

He waited for the white flash of 



oblivion that would mean the end. He 
waited while the flames started by the 
bullets spread to a roaring hell. The 
pain brought fingers of darkness to 
clutch at his brain. 

It seemed to him, in that moment, 
that he could see the face of the 
girl in Atlantis, could hear her voice 
pleading for him to get up. Dimly, at 
first, and then more clear, until finally 
it was so clear that he talked to her. 

With her there to urge him on, he 
forced his eyelids open. He saw why 
the ape-man had not fired again. He 
was no more than a butchered mass 
of flesh,, torn to bits by O’Meara’s des- 
perate firing. 

Westmoreland lay supine beside 
him, but he was not dead yet. Queer, 
bubbling screams were coming from 
his open mouth. He rolled from side 
to side, clutching the bloody stump of 
his arm. 

The flames were blazing higher and 
dangerously close to O’Meara. The 
intense pain, and the urgings of Anoa 
gave him strength enough to drag him- 
self to his knees and to crawl toward 
Westmoreland. Crouching there be- 
side the screaming figure, he dug the 
fingers of his good hand deep into 
Westmoreland’s throat. The screams 
throttled off. The smaller man’s eyes 
opened. 

He stared at O’Meara, crazed with 
fear and racked with pain. 

“Get up!” O’Meara raved insanely. 
“Get up, damn you! Take me to your 
broadcaster !” 

Westmoreland babbled incoherent 
pleas for mercy, moaned that he was 
too badly hurt to move. But under 
the threat of the gun muzzle against 
his teeth, and the vivid hell smolder- 
ing in O’Meara’s eyes, he staggered up 
and led the way through the house. 

The broadcasting machine came to 
life under O’Meara’s fumbling fingers. 
He jammed Westmoreland into posi- 
tion in front of the scope. 

“Now, damn you!” O’Meara roared. 
“Tell them. Tell them that you’re the 
one who dropped the hail, and not the 
Atlantides. Tell them you stole the 
formula; that you are the Face; that 
you were going to be the one the Face 
selected. Tell them everything!” 
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ND Westmoreland told all. 
Driven by the terrible fury in 
O’Meara’ 8 eyes he told that arid more. 
The entire fiendish plot spilled from 
his lips to echo from millions of tietos- 
screens throughout the world. 

And the plot had been mad — to kill 
millions to revenge th© humiliation, 1 
the laughter and the disgrace thrown 
at him When he had announced the dis- 
covery of Atlantis, to fulfill his desire 
to be supreme among men. But the 
plot had not been mad in the possi- 
bility of its success. It had been so 
utterly simple, success ' had been al- 
most a certainty; A certainty he could 
not resist. 

From this very broadcaster he had 
sent out the ultimatum of the Face. 
His plan had been to make himself the 
representative of the Atlantides, to 
give himself the authority of an all- 
powerful ruler. For this he would 
have appeared blameless, for had not 
the Face said that his refusal to accept 
the position would mean his death? 

Then, feeling certain that the navy 
would destroy the city of Atlantis, he 
would have been safe from the danger 



of the Atlantides disclaiming him or 
the responsibility of the attack. He 
could have gone on indefinitely, shift- 
ing all blame for the orders he might 
have issued to the Atlantides. 

After the last words had passed his 
lips, he' crumpled into an inert, moan- 
ing heap across the machine. O’Meara 
caught him and dragged him from the 
house. 

There had been a darkness growing 
inside O’Meara’s brain through the 
last minutes. A darkness that closed in 
solidly as he reached the yard. And in 
that darkness, quite plainly now, he 
seemed to see the face of Anoa. She 
was smiling happily at him, through 
moisture in her eyes. 

O’Meara did not hear the whine of 
the sub-stratoplane as it dropped be- 
side him. He was talking to Anoa, 
telling her that they had stopped the 
attack, that the conquest was over. He 
promised to come back to her as soon 
as he was well again. She seemed to 
nod, smiling, and O’Meara knew that 
nothing — nothing in the world could 
keep him from going back to the city 
of Atlantis. 
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More planes came, wounding the Beast with 
bombs 



Out of Rain-Swept Venus' 
Gift to Sun-Drenched Earth 
Comes Life-and Death! 

J ARED Kirth saw the meteor as 
he lay under the pines, staring 
up at the stars. He was on the 
verge of slumber, and the sleeping bag 
that wrapped his lean body was warm 
and comfortable. 

Kirth was feeling well satisfied with 
himself, his stomach bulged' with 
crisp, freshly-caught trout, and there 
was still a week left of the fortnight’s 
vacation he had allowed himself. So 
he lay quietly, watching the night sky, 
and the meteor shrieked its death 
agony in that last incandescent plunge 
through the atmosphere. 

But, before it went out of sight, the 
luminous body seemed to turn and arc 
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in midair. That was queer enough. 
And even stranger was the shape of 
the thing, an elongated ovoid. 
Vaguely recalling that meteors some- 
times contained precious ores, Kirth 
marked the spot where the flaming 
thunderbolt fell beyond a high ridge. 
And the next morning he shouldered 
his fishing tackle and hiked in that 
direction. 

So, he found the wrecked spaceship. 
It lay among the pines, a broken giant, 
its hull fused in many places by the 
heat of friction. 

Kirth’s pinched, rather mean mouth 
tightened as he looked down at the 
vessel. He was remembering that two 
months before a man named Jay Arden 
had left the Earth on the first inter- 
planetary voyage. 

Arden had been lost in space — so 
the papers had said. But now, appar- 
ently, his ship had returned, and 
Kirth’s gaunt, gray-stubbled face was 
eager as he hastened down the slope. 

He walked around the ship, slipping 
on sharp rocks and cursing once or 
twice before he found the port. But 
the metal surrounding it had fused 
and melted, so that entry was impos- 
sible at this point. The gray, pitted, 
rough metal of the craft defied the 
tentative ax-blows Kirth gave it. 
Curiosity mounted within him. 

He examined the ship more closely. 
The sun, rising above the eastern 
ridge, showed a factor he had previ- 
ously overlooked. There were win- 
dows, circular deadlights, so fused and 
burned that they were as opaque as the 
metallic hull. Yet they were unmis- 
takably of glass, or some similar sub- 
stance. 

It was not ordinary glass. It did 
not shatter under the ax. But a small 
chip flew, and Kirth battered away 
diligently until he had made a small 
hole. Vapor gushed out of this, foul, 
stale and mephitic, and Kirth fell back 
and waited. 

Then he returned to his labors. The 
glass was easier to shatter now, for 
some reason, and it was not long be- 
fore Kirth had chopped away a hole 
large enough to permit the entry of 
his lean body. First, however, he took 
a small flashlight from his belt and 
held it at arm’s length within the ship. 



There was but one room, and this 
was a shambles. It was a mass of 
wreckage. Yet the air had cleared, 
and there seemed to be no danger. 
Cautiously Kirth squirmed through 
the deadlight. 

So this was a spaceship ! Kirth rec- 
ognized the chamber from newspaper 
pictures h« had seen months before. 

In 1942 the ship had been new, shin- 
ing, and perfect. Now, only a few 
months later, it was a ruin. The con- 
trols were hopelessly wrecked. Metal 
kits and canisters were scattered 
about the floor, broken straps on the 
walls showing whence they had fallen. 
And on the floor, too, lay the body of 
Jay Arden. 

K IRTH made a useless examina- 
tion. The man was dead. His 
skin was blue and cyanosed, and his 
neck was obviously broken. Scattered 
about his corpse were a few cellulose- 
wrapped parcels that had spilled from 
a broken canister near by. Through 
the transparent envelopes Kirth de- 
tected small black objects, smaller 
than peas, which resembled seeds. 

Protruding from one of Arden’s 
pockets was a notebook. As Kirth 
drew it forth, a wrapped parcel fell 
to the floor. Kirth hesitated, put the 
notebook aside, and opened the pack- 
age. 

Something fell from it into his 
palm. The man gasped in sheer won- 
der. 

It was a jewel. Oval, large as an 
egg, the gem flamed gloriously in the 
light of the electric torch. It had no 
color, and yet seemed to partake of all 
the hues of the spectrum. It seemed 
to draw into itself a thousand myriad 
hues-nmen would have died for such 
a jewel. Lovely it was, beyond imagi- 
nation, and it was — unearthly. 

Finally Kirth tore his gaze from the 
thing, and opened the notebook. The 
light was too dim, so he carried it to 
the broken deadlight. Arden, seem- 
ingly, had not kept a diary, and his 
notes were broken and disconnected. 
But from the book, several photo- 
graphs fluttered, and Kirth caught 
them as they fell. 

The snapshots were blurred and dis- 
colored, but certain details showed 
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with fair clarity. One showed a thick 
bar, with rounded ends, white against 
blackness. This was a. picture of the 
planet Venus, taken from outer space, 
though Kirth did not realize it. He 
examined the others. 

Ruins. Cyclopean, strange, and alien 
in contour, half-destroyed shapes of 
stone were blurred against a dim back- 
ground. One thing, however, was 
clear. The spaceship was visible in the 
.picture — and Kirth gasped. 

For the great ship was dwarfed by 
the gigantic ruins. Taller than the 
vast Temple of Karnak, monstrously 
large were the stones that had once / 
been cities and buildings. Vague and 
murky as the pictures were, Kirth 
managed to form some conception of 
the gargantuan size of the structures 
shown in them. Too, he noticed that 
the geometry seemed oddly wrong. 
There were no stairs visible, only in- 
clined planes. And a certain primeval 
crudeness, a lack of the delicacy no- 
ticeable even in the earlier Egyptian 
artifacts, was significant. 

Most of the other photographs 
showed similar scenes. One, however, 
was different. It depicted a field of 
flowers, such flowers as Kirth had 
never before seen. Despite the lack of 
color, it was evident that the blossoms 
were lovely with a bizarre, unearthly 
beauty. Kirth turned to the notebook. 

H E learned something from it, 
though not much. He read: 
“Venus seems to be a dead planet. 
The atmosphere is breathable, but 
only plant life exists. The flowers, 
somewhat resembling orchids, are 
everywhere. The ground beneath them 
is covered with their seeds. I have 
collected a great many of these. . . . 

“Since I found the jewel in one of 
the ruined structures, I have made an- 
other discovery. An intelligent race 
once lived on Venus — the ruins them- 
selves denote that fact. But any in- 
scriptions they might have left have 
been long since eroded by the foggy, 
wet atmosphere and the eternal rains. 
So I thought, till this morning, when 
in a subterranean chamber I discov- 
ered a bas-relief almost buried in mud. 

“It took me hours to clear away the 
muck, and even then there was not 



much to see. But the pictures are 
more significant than any inscription 
in the ancient Venusian language 
could have been. I recognized, quite 
clearly, the jewel I previously discov- 
ered. From what I have been able to 
make out, there were many of these, 
artificially created. And they were 
something more than mere gems. 

“Unbelievable as it seems, they are 
— to use a familiar parallel — eggs. 
There is life in them. Under the 
proper conditions of heat and sun- 
light — so I interpret the bas-reliefs — 
they will hatch. . . 

There were a few other notes in the 
book, but these were technical in na- 
ture and of no interest to Kirth, save 
for one which mentioned the existence 
of a diary Arden had kept. He again 
searched the ship, and this time found 
the diary. But it was half incinerated 
by its proximity to the fused port, and 
utterly illegible. 

Pondering, Kirth examined the vari- 
ous containers. ,Some were empty; 
others had dusty cinders in them, and 
emitted a burnt, unpleasant odor when 
opened. The spoils of Arden’s voyage 
were, apparently, only the seeds and 
the jewel. 

Now, Jared Kirth, though shrewd, 
was not intelligent in the true sense 
of the word. Born on a New England 
farm, he had fought his way up by dint 
of hard, bitter persistence and a con- 
tinual insistence upon his own rights. 
As a result, he owned a few farms and 
a small village store, and permitted 
himself one brief vacation a year. On 
this furlough neither his wife nor his 
daughter accompanied him. He was 
fifty, a tall, spare, gray man, with cold 
eyes and a tight mouth that was gen- 
erally compressed as though in denial. 

It is scarcely wonderful, therefore, 
that Kirth began to wonder how he 
might turn this discovery to serve his 
own ends. He knew that no reward 
had been offered for the finding of the 
spaceship, supposedly lost in the air- 
less void. If there had been treasure 
of any sort in the vessel, he would 
have appropriated it, on the principle 
of “finder’s keepers.” There was noth- 
ing, save for the seeds and the gem, 
and Kirth had these in his pockets as 
he left the vessel. 
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The ship would not be found for 
some time, since this was wilderness 
country. Meanwhile, Kirth took 
with him Arden’s notebook, to be de- 
stroyed at a more opportune moment. 
Though skeptical, he thought more 
than once of Arden’s comparison of 
the jewel with an egg, and, for a man 
who owned several farms, the conclu- 
sion was inevitable. If this “egg” 
could be hatched, despite the unlike- 
liness of the idea, the result might be 
interesting. Even more — it might be 
profitable. 

M IRTH decided to cut short his 
vacation, and two days later he 
arrived at his home. He did not stay 
there, however, but went to one of his 
farms, taking with him his wife and 
daughter. 

Heat and sunlight. A topless, elec- 
trically warmed incubator was the 
logical answer. At night, Kirth used 
a sunlamp on the jewel. Meanwhile 
he waited. 

Intrinsically the gem might have 
value. Kirth could, perhaps, have sold 
it for a large sum to some jeweler. 
But he thought better of this, and 
planted some of the Venusian seeds 
instead. 

And, in the strange jewel, alien life 
stirred. Heat warmed it — heat that 
did not now exist on gloomy, rain- 
swept Venus. From the Sun, poured 
energy, cosmic rays and other rays 
that for eons had been barred from the 
stone by the thick cloud-barrier that 
shrouded Venus. Into the heart of the 
gem, stole energy that set certain 
forces in motion. Life came, and dim 
realization. 

There, on the straw of a filthy incu- 
bator, lay the visitant from another 
world. Unknown ages ago, it had been 
created, for a definite purpose. And 
now — life returned. 

Kirth saw the hatching. At midday 
he stood beside the incubator, gnaw- 
ing on a battered pipe, scratching the 
gray stuble on his jaw. His daughter 
was beside him, a lean, underfed girl 
of thirteen, with sallow skin and hair. 

“It ain’t an egg. Pa,” she said in a 
high, nasal voice. “You don’t really 
expect that thing to hatch, do you?” 
“Hush,” Kirth grunted. “Don’t 



keep pestering me. I — hey! Look at 
that thing ! Something’s — ” 
Something was indeed happening. 
On the straw the jewel lay* flaming 
bright. It seemed to suck sunlight 
into itself thirstily. The dim radiance 
that had come to surround it of late 
pulsed and waned — pulsed once more. 
The glow waxed — 

Waxed brighter! An opaque cloud 
formed suddenly, hiding the gem. 
There came a high-pitched tinkling 
sound, almost above the threshold of 
hearing. It faded and was gone. 

The gray mist fled. Where the jewel 
had been was nothing. Nothing, that 
is, save for a round, grayish ball that 
squirmed and shuddered weakly. . . 

“That ain’t a chick,” the girl said, 
her jaw hanging. “Pa — ” There was 
fright in her eyes. 

“Hush!” Kirth said again. He bent 
down and gingerly prodded the thing. 
It seemed to writhe open, with an odd 
motion of uncoiling, and a tiny crea- 
ture like a lizard lay there, its small 
mouth open as it sucked in air. 

“I be damned,” Kirth said slowly. 
“A dirty little lizard!” He felt 
vaguely sick. The jewel he might 
have sold at a good price, but this 
creature — what could be done with it? 
Who could want it? 

Yet it was strange enough. It was 
shaped like; a miniature kangaroo, al- 
most, and like no lizard Kirth had ever 
seen before. Perhaps he might sell it 
after all. 

“Go git a box,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, and, when she had obeyed, he 
picked up the reptile gingerly and de- 
posited it in the impromptu prison. 

S he carried it into the house, he 
glanced at the plot of ground 
where he had planted some of the 
seeds. A few yellowish, small spears 
were sprouting up. Kirth nodded ap- 
provingly and scratched his jaw. 

Mrs. Kirth^ a plump, slatternly 
woman, approached. Her face was pre- 
maturely old, sagging in fat wrinkles. 
Her brown eyes had a defeated look, 
though there was still something of 
beauty in them. 

“What you got there. Jay?” she 
asked. 

“Tell you later,” he said. “Git me 
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some milk, Nora. And an eye-dropper 
or something.” 

This was done. Kirth fed the rep- 
tile, which seemed to like the milk 
and sucked it down greedily. Its 
small, glittering eyes stared up un- 
winkingly. 

“Pa,” the girl said. “It’s bigger. 
Lots bigger.” 

“Couldn’t be,” Kirth said. “Things 
don’t grow that fast. Git out, now, 
and leave me be.” 

. And, in its prison, the tiny creature 
that was to become the Beast, drank 
thirstily of the milk, while in the dim, 
alien brain, clouded by the mists of 
centuries, thoughts began to stir. The 
first faint chords of memory vibrated 
memory of a previous life, half 
forgotten. . . . 

Kirth’s daughter had been right. 
The reptile grew, abnormally and 
alarmingly. At the end of the sec- 
ond day, it was six inches long from 
blunt muzzle to tapering tail. When 
the week was over it was more than 
twice as large. Kirth built a pen for it 
and was secretly elated. 

“I can sell it, all right,” he exulted. 
“Some circus’d pay me plenty. But 
it might git even bigger. I’ll wait a 
bit.” 

Meanwhile he tended his Venusian 
plants. They were sprouting most 
satisfactorily now, and the' beginnings 
of buds were evident. They were as 
tall as hollyhocks, but leafless. The 
thick, rigid stem, pale yellow in hue, 
was studded with swellings that pres- 
ently burst into bloom. 

At the end of the second week 
Kirth’s garden was a riot of color, and 
he paid a photographer to take snap- 
shots in color. These he sent to sev- 
eral horticultural gardens, which were 
immediately interested. A reporter 
got on the trail, and interviewed 
Kirth. 

Kirth was wary and spoke of plant- 
grafting and experiments he had 
made, A new species of flower, it was, 
and he had grown them. Yes, he had 
some seeds, and would sell them. . . . 

The wrecked spaceship had not yet 
been discovered. And in its sty the 
Beast ate enormously of vegetables, 
and of swill which Kirth refused the 
reluctant hogs, and drank anything it 



could get. A scientist would have 
known, by the shape of the Beast’s 
teeth, that it was carnivorous or at 
least omnivorous, but Kirth did not 
know, and the reptile did not appear 
to object to its menu. It grew, remark- 
ably, and its basal metabolism was so 
high that its scaly body emitted per- 
ceptible heat. 

It was as large, now, as a stallion. 
But it seemed so gentle that Kirth 
took no warning, though he kept a 
revolver in his pocket whenever he ap- 
proached his bizarre charge. 

T HE dim memories within the 
Beast’s brain stirred into life from 
time to time. But one factor predomi- 
nated, drowning them and lulling 
them to slumber. The Beast knew, 
somehow, that it was necessary for 
him to grow. Before anything else, 
he must attain his full growth and 
maturity. After that — 

The Beast was intelligent, not with 
the aptitude of a child, but with the 
mind of a half-drugged adult. And he 
was not born of Earth. The alien 
chemistry of his body sent unknown 
secretions coursing through his veins, 
and, as he ate and grew, that strange 
mind worked. . . . 

The Beast learned, though as yet he 
could not take advantage of his knowl- 
edge. The Kirths’ conversation was 
clearly audible to him through the 
open windows of the farmhouse, and 
their televisor was very often turned 
on. From observing the humans, he 
grew to recognize their moods, and in 
turn came to associate, certain word- 
sounds with those moods. 

He learned that certain grimaces ac- 
companied a special set of emotions. 
He grew to understand laughter and 
tears. 

One thing he did not understand — 
a look that came into the eyes of Mrs. 
Kirth and her daughter, and some- 
times into Kirth’s eyes, as they 
watched him. It was repugnance and 
horror, but the Beast did not know 
that. 

Two months passed slowly. Kirth 
received many checks in his mail. 
The new flowers had proved tremen- 
dously popular, and florists demanded 
them avidly. Lovelier than orchids 
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they were, and they did not fade for a 
long time after being cut. 

Kirth was not shrewd enough to 
keep control of the plants in his own 
hands, and the distribution of them 
got beyond him. Since the flowers 
would florish in any climate, they were 
grown from California to New York. 
Fields of them formed a carpet of 
beauty over America. The fad spread 
over the world* and in Buenos Aires, 
London, or Berlin no socialite at- 
tended a dansant without a corsage of 
of the Rainbows, as the blooms came 
to be called. 

Kirth might have been satisfied with 
his growing bank account, but he had 
already got in touch with the owners 
of several circuses, and told them he 
had a freak to sell. Kirth was becom- 
ing apprehensive. The Beast was un- 
comfortably huge, and people were no- 
ticing that scaled, swaying back as it 
moved about. Kirth, with some 
trepidation, led the monster into the 
barn, though it followed willingly 
enough. But the quarters were 
cramped. One blow from the mighty 
tail would have wrecked the structure, 
and that was scarcely a pleasant 
thought. 

Kirth would have been even more 
disturbed had he realized what was go- 
ing on in the monster’s brain. The 
fogs were dissipating as the Beast ap- 
proached swift maturity. Intelligence 
and memory were returning. And al- 
ready, the creature could understand 
many English words. 

That was natural enough. A child 
does the same, over a period of years, 
by a process of association, experi- 
ment, and mental retention of word- 
sounds. The Beast was not a child. 
He was a highly intelligent being, and 
for months he had been in close con- 
tact with human beings. At times, he 
found it hard to concentrate, and 
would devote himself to feeding and 
sleeping, in a dull, pleasantly languor- 
ous stupor. Then, the driving, inexor- 
able force within him would awaken 
him to life once more. 

It was hard to remember. The meta- 
morphosis he had undergone had alt- 
ered the psychic patterns of his mind 
to some degree. But one day he saw, 
through a crack in the barn, the 



Venusian flowers, and by a natural 
process of association thought of 
long-forgotten 1( things. Then a dull, 
gray, rainy day occurred. . . . 

Rain. Chill, bleak water that 
splashed on his scaled hide. Thick 
fogs, through which structures reared. 
And among those stone buildings 
moved beings like himself. The Beast 
remembered. . A 

The hideous,! armored head swayed 
in the dimness of the barn. The saucer 
eyes stared into vacancy. Tremendous 
and frightful, f the Beast crouched, 
while its thoughts went far and far 
into the dusty ages of the past. 

Others. There had been others like 
itself, the ruling race of the second 
planet. Something had happened. 
Death . . . doom. Many had died. All 
over the rain-swept* twilit world the 
mighty reptiles had perished. Noth- 
ing could save; them from the plague 
that had come from outer space. 

The vast hulk shuddered uneasily in 
the gloom. 

M O escape? Yes, there had been 
one. Despite the beast form of 
the creatures, ; they had been intelli- 
gent. And they had possessed science 
of a kind. It was not Earthly science 
— but it had found an escape. 

Not in their own forms. Nothing 
could protect the huge reptilian bod- 
ies from the plague. But in another 
form . a form in which the basic 
energy-patterns of their bodies would 
remain unaltered, though compressed 
by the creation of atomic stasis. 

Matter is not solid. Bodies are 
formed of incredibly tiny solar sys- 
tems, electrons that swing in wide or- 
bits about thbir protons. Under the 
influence of cold this sub-microscopic 
motion is slowed down, and at the 
point of absolute zero it ceases. But 
absolute zero means the cessation of 
all energy, and is impossible. 

Impossible? Not on Venus, ages 
ago. As an experiment the life-en- 
ergy had been drained from one of 
the reptiles. As the electrons drew in 
toward their protons, there had been 
a shrinkage 1 . . and a change. A 
jewel of frozen life, an entity held in 
absolute stasis, lay before the V enu- 
sian scientists, waiting for the heat 
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and solar rays that would waken it to 
life once more. 

Space travel, to those bulky and gi- 
gantic forms, was impossible. But if, 
in different guise, they could flee to 
another, safer world. . 

That had been the plan. All the en- 
ergies of the Venusian survivors were 
turned toward constructing a space- 
ship. In this vessel the life-gems 
were to be stored, and, as soon as pos- 
sible, automatic robot controls would 
guide the craft across space, to Earth. 
Once a safe landing had been effected, 
other robot apparatus would expose 
the jewels to sunlight and heat, and 
the Venusians would live again after 
their cataleptic voyage across the 
void. But the plan had not been com- 
pleted. The plague was too deadly. 
The spaceship’s unfinished ruins still 
lay hidden deep in a Venusian swamp, 
and it had been an Earthman, after all, 
who had brought one of the strange 
jewels to his own world. 

All over Venus the gems were hid- 
den. The Beast had seen the night 
sky, and learned that he was on the 
third planet. That meant he had been 
brought here from his own world, and 
revivified by the energizing rays. He 
felt gratitude to the Earthmen who 
had rescued him from eternal life-in- 
death. 

Perhaps, he was not the only one. 
Perhaps, others of his race existed 
here, on Earth. Well, he would com- 
municate with these humans, now that 
the fogs were clearing from his brain. 
Strange creatures they were, bipeds, 
and hideous to the Beast’s alien eyes. 
But he was grateful to them, neverthe- 
less. 

How could he communicate? The 
Earthmen were intelligent, that was 
evident enough. His own language 
would be incomprehensible to them, 
and though he could understand Eng- 
lish after a fashion, his throat and 
tongue could not form recognizable 
words. Well, mathemetics was a uni- 
versal language, and that could be the 
beginning. There was something he 
must tell Earthmen-i-something vital- 
ly important. But they were the rul- 
ing race on this planet, and it would 
not be difficult to establish communi- 
cation with them. 



T HE Beast moved clumsily. His 
body lurched against the wall of 
the barn and, with a crackling crash, 
timbers gave way. The big structure 
sagged down, and as the Beast drew 
back in dismay he completed the job 
of ruin. He stood amid the. wreck of 
something that no longer resembled a 
barn. Impatiently, he shook it off. 
Things on this world were delicate in- 
deed. The heavy stone structures of 
Venus were built to withstand normal 
shocks. 

The noise had been heard. Kirth 
came running out of the farmhouse, 
carrying a shotgun and holding an 
electric torch. His wife was beside 
him. They started toward the barn, 
and then paused, apprehensive. 

“It — it tore it down,” Mrs. Kirth 
said stupidly. “Do you think it’ll — 
Jay! Wait!” 

But Kirth went forward, holding 
the gun ready. In/ the moonlight the 
gross bulk of the monster loomed hid- 
eously above 'him. 

And the Beast thought: It is time. 
Time to establish communication. . . 

A huge foreleg lifted and began to 
trace a design in the dirt of the farm- 
yard. A circle formed, and another. 
In time, a map of the Solar System was 
clear. 

“Look at the way it’s pawing,” Mrs. 
Kirth said. “Like a bull getting ready 
to charge. Jay — watch out!” 

“I’m watching,” Kirth said grimly. 
And he lifted the gun. 

The Beast drew back, without fear, 
but waiting for the man to see the de- 
sign. Yet Kirth’s eyes saw only a 
meaningless maze of concentric cir- 
cles. He walked slowly forward, his 
boots obliterating the design. 

“He did not notice it,” the Beast 
thought. “I must try again. Surely 
it will be easy to make him understand. 
In such a highly organized civiliza- 
tion, only a scientist would have been 
entrusted with my care.” 
Remembering the gesture of greet- 
ing among Earthmen, the Beast lifted 
a foreleg and slowly extended it. 
Shaking hands was fantastically im- 
possible, but Kirth would recognize 
the significance of the motion. , 
Instead, Kirth fired. The bullet 
ripped along the Beast’s skull, a pain- 
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ful though not dangerous wound. The 
Beast instantly withdrew its paw. 

The man did not understand. Per- 
haps, it thought harm had been of- 
fered, had read menace in the friendly 
gesture. The Beast lowered its head 
in a motion of submission. 

At sight of that frightful mask 
swooping down, Mrs. Kirth broke 
through her paralysis of terror. She 
shrieked in an agony of fear and 
turned to flee. Kirth, yelling hysteri- 
cal oaths, pumped bullet after bullet 
at the reptile. 

The Beast turned clumsily. It was 
not hurt, but there was danger here. 
Attempting to escape without damag- 
ing the frail structures all around, it 
managed to step on a pig-sty, ruin a 
silo, and crush in one wall of the farm- 
house. 

But this could not be helped. The 
Beast retreated and was lost in the 
night. 

The inhuman brain was puzzled. 
What had gone wrong now? Earthmen 
were intelligent, yet they had not un- 
derstood. Perhaps the fault lay with 
itself. Full maturity had not been 
reached; the thought-patterns were 
still not set in their former matrices. 
The fogs that shrouded the reptile’s 
mind were not yet completely dissi- 
pated. . . . 

Growth ! Maturity ! That was nec- 
essary. Once maturity had been 
achieved, the Beast could meet Earth- 
men ^on equal terms and make them 
understand. But food was neces- 
sary. . . 

The Beast lumbered on through the 
moonlit gloom. It went like a behe- 
moth through fences and ploughed 
fields, leaving a swathe of destruction 
in its wake. At first it tried to keep 
to roads, but the concrete and asphalt 
was shattered beneath the vast weight. 
So it gave up that plan, and headed 
for the distant mountains. 

A shouting grew behind it. Red 
light flared. Searchlights began to 
sweep the sky. But this tumult died 
as the Beast drove farther and farther 
into the mountains. For a time, it 
must avoid men. It must concentrate 
on — food! 

The Beast liked the taste of flesh, 
but it also understood the rights of 
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property. Animals were owned by 
men. Therefore they must not be mo- 
lested. But plants — cellulose — almost 
anything was fuel for growth. Even 
the limbs of trees were digestible. 

So the colossus roamed the wilder- 
ness. Deer and ‘cougars it caught and 
ate, but mostly' vegetation. Once, it 
saw an airplane droning overhead, and 
after that more planes came, dropping 
bombs. But after sundown, the Beast 
managed to escape. 

It grew unimaginably. Some effect 
of the Sun’s actinic rays, not filtered 
as on cloud-veiled Venus, made the 
Beast grow far beyond the size it had 
been on Venus eons ago. It grew 
larger than the” vastest dinosaur that 
ever 1 ' stalked through the swamps of 
Earth’s dawn, a titanic, nightmare 
juggernaut out ' of the Apocalypse. It 
looked like a walking mountain. And, 
inevitably, it became clumsier. 

The pull of gravity was a serious 
handicap. Walking was painful work. 
Climbing slopes, dragging its huge 
body, was agony. No more, could the 
Beast catch deer. They fleetly evaded 
the ponderous movements. 

Inevitably, such a creature could not 
escape detection. More planes came, 
with bombs. The Beast was wounded 
again, and realized the necessity of 
communicating with Earthmen with- 
out delay. Maturity had been 
reached. 

There was something of vital impor- 
tance that Earthmen must know. Life 
had been given to the Beast by Earth- 
men, and that was a debt to be repaid. 

The Beast came out of the moun- 
tains. It came by night, and traveled 
swiftly, searching for a city. There, 
it knew, was the best chance of finding 
understanding: The giant’s stride 

shook the earth as it thundered 
through the dark. 

On and on it went. So swift was 
its progress ttiat the bombers did not 
find it till dawn. Then the bombs fell, 
and more than one found its mark. 

UT the wounds were superficial. 
The Beast was a mighty, arm- 
ored Juggernaut, and such a thing may 
not be easily slain. It felt pain, how- 
ever, and moved faster. The men in 
the sky, riding their air-chariots, did 
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not understand — but somewhere 
would be men of science. Some- 
where. . . 

And so the Beast came to Washing- 
ton. 

Strangely, it recognized the capitol. 
Yet it was, perhaps, natural, for the 
Beast had learned English, and had 
listened to Kirth’s televisor for 
months. Descriptions of Washington 
had been broadcast, and the Beast 
knew that this was the center of gov- 
ernment in America. Here, if any- 
where on Earth, there would be men 
who understood. Here, were the rul- 
ers, the wise men. And, despite its 
wounds, the Beast felt a thrill of exul- 
tation as it sped on. 

The planes dived thunderously. 
The aerial torpedoes screamed down. 
Crashing they came, ripping flesh 
from that titanic armored body. 

“It’s stopped!” said a pilot, a thou- 
sand feet above the Beast. “I think 
we’ve killed it! Thank God it didn’t 
get into the city — ” 

The Beast stirred into slow move- 
ment. The fires of pain bathed it. The 
reptilian nerves sent their unmistak- 
able messages to the brain, and the 
Beast knew it had been wounded unto 
death. Strangely it felt no hate for 
the men who had slain it. 

No — they could not be blamed. They 
had not known. And, after all, hu- 
mans had taken the Beast from Venus, 
restored it to life, tended and fed it 
for months. 

And there was still a debt. There 
was a message that Earthmen must 
know. Before the Beast died, it must 
convey that message, somehow. 

The saucer eyes saw the white dome 
of the Capitol in the distance. There 
could be found science, and under- 
standing. But it was so far away! 

The Beast rose. It charged forward. 
There was no time to consider the 
fragility of the man-made structures 
all around. The message was more 
important. 

The bellow of thunder marked the 
Beast’s progress. Clouds of ruin rose 
up from toppling buildings. Marble 
and granite were not the iron-hard 
stone of Venus, and a trail of destruc- 
tion led toward the Capitol. The 
planes followed in uncertainty. They 



dared not loose bombs above Wash- 
ington. 

Near the Capitol was a tall derrick- 
like tower. It had been built for the 
accommodation of newscasters and 
photographers, but now it served a 
different purpose. A machine had been 
set up there hastily, and men frantic- 
ally worked connecting power cables. 
A lens-shaped projector, gleaming in 
the sunlight, was swinging slowly to 
focus on the oncoming monster. It 
resembled a great eye, high above 
Washington. 

It was a heat ray. 

It was one of the first in existence, 
and if it could not stop the reptile, 
nothing could. 

Still the Beast came on. Its vitality 
was going fast, but there would still 
be time. Time to convey its message 
to the men in the Capitol, the men 
who would understand. 

lOROM doomed Washington arose 
M: a cry, from ten thousand panic- 
strained throats. In the streets men 
and women fought and struggled and 
fled from the oncoming monster that 
towered against the sky, colossal and 
horrible. 

On' the tower soldiers worked at the 
projector, connecting, tightening, 
barking sharp orders. 

The Beast halted. It paused before 
the Capitol. From the structure, men 
were fleeing. . . 

The fogs were creeping up to shroud 
the reptile brain. The Beast fought 
against increasing lassitude. The mes- 
sage — the message ! 

A mighty forepaw reached out. The 
Beast had forgotten Earth’s gravity, 
and the clumsiness of its own gross 
bulk. 

The massive paw crashed through 
the Capitol’s dome! 

Simultaneously the heat ray flashed 
out blindingly. It swept up and bathed 
the Beast in flaming brilliance. 

For a heartbeat the tableau held, the 
colossus towering above the nation’s 
Capitol. Then the Beast fell. . . 

In death, it was terrible beyond im- 
agination. The heat ray crumpled it 
amid twisted iron girders. The Capi- 
tol itself was shattered into utter ruin. 
For blocks buildings collapsed, and 
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clouds of dust billowed up in a thick, 
shrouding veil. 1 

The clouds were blinding, like the 
mists that darkened the sight and the 
mind of the Beast. For the reptile 
was not yet dead. Unable to move, 
the life ebbing swiftly from it, the 
Beast yet strove to stretch out one 
monstrous paw. . . . 

Darkly it though : I must give them 
the message. I must tell them of the 
plague that destroyed all life on Ve- 
nus. I must tell them of the virus, 
borne on the winds, against which 
there is no protection. Out of space, 
it came to Venus, spores that grew to 
flowers. And now, the flowers grow 
on Earth. In a month, the petals will 
fall, and from the blossoms the virus 
will develop. And then, all life on 
Earth will be destroyed, as it was on 
Venus, and nothing will exist oh all 
the planet but bright flowers and the 



ruins of cities. I must warn them to 
destroy the blooms now, before they 
pollinate. . . 

The mists were very thick now. The 
Beast shuddered]; convulsively, and lay 
still. It was deaid. 

On a rooftop, a man and a woman 
watched from the distance. The man 
said: “God, what a horrible thing! 
Look at it lying there, like the devil 
himself.” He shuddered and glanced 
away. 

The white-faced woman nodded. 
“It’s hard to believe the world can 
hold so much horror, and yet can give 
us anything as beautiful as this . 

Her slim fingers stroked the velvety 
petals of the blossom that was pinned 
to her dress. (Radiant, lovely, the 
flower from Venus glowed in the sun- 
light. 

Already, pollen was forming within 
its cup. 
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STRAIGHT FALL IMPOSSIBLE 

I read somewhere that if we could step 
off the Earth and step back again, while 
it moves in its orbit, we would travel 18 *4 
miles a second. But how about any object 
that is allowed to drop? Why wouldn’t it 
fall somewhere else than right below it? — 
R. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Because any object on the face of the Earth 
is moving with exactly the same speed of the 
Earth, and under the same gravitational pull 
aa the Earth, it follows the course of the 
Earth in falling — just as would an object 
dropped to the floor of the cabin of an air- 
plane, going in a straight line at the. rate of 
300 miles an hour, follow the plane’s. But, If 
the airplane started to turn while the object 
was still In the air lpalde it, the path of fall 
would be apparently ohkogea, 

Now the higher up any object Is, the farther 
it is from the center of the Earth, and the 
greater the distance it covers in revolving 
around the center of the Barth in 24 hours. 
Therefore, when any object is dropped a per- 
ceptible distance, it Is moving eastward (as 
the- Earth turns) faster than the level to 
which It falls, and It will fall a little to the 
east. This 'was the first experiment ever per- 
formed which showed the revolution of the 
Earth. 

If we could drop an object .one mile, at the 
equator, it would fall to earth (disregarding 
air resistance) in 18 seconds. In 'this time 
the Earth would turn 1/4800 of the Way round, 
or a little more than five miles. But the ob- 
ject, one mile above the Earth, Is traveling 
fi.2832 miles a day faster than the surface of 
the Earth (being in a circle two miles greater 
in diameter): and in the 1/4800-day while it 
is dropping, it would move east, with its orig- 
inal velocity, 6.9 feet further than the point 
which was originally below It. We can, there- 
fore, say that no object naturally falls 
straight down toward the Earth. — Ed. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

I understand that it takes an appreciable 
amount of time for an impulse to travel 
through the nervous system. How long 
does the impulse take, say between the mid- 
dle finger and the toe-tip, and is it possible 
to measure the speed accurately? — L. H. 
S., Chicago, 111. 

A great many experiments have been made 
on this point, with the aid. of scientific in- 
struments. Nervous impulses, though there is 
a certain amount of electricity in them, are 
chemical, rather then electrical. Thelf move- 
ment, therefore, is very much slower than 
that that of electricity in a wire. While the 
speed is not uniform, thirty feet a second 
might be given as a good figure. The state 
of a person's health or This condition (asleep 
or awake). Whether the nerve Is a large or a 



small one, etc., as well as his natural “tempo” 
must be considered. „ . „ 

The nerves df a successful boxer or bail 
player must work faster than those of an or- 
dfnafy man. A cold - blooded t*. n inla 1 has vejry 
slow fcerye action. A$f ss>, the activity of a 
small animal Is very g/eat, since its nerve 
Impulses have a very short distance to go. 

It is evidently not accidental that the eyes 
and ears, wihh their Important messages, have 
been developed so close to the' brain. 

As for an impulse between a man s fingers 
and toes, there Is no direct connection; a mes- 
sage would have to travel from one up the 
enble (the spinal cord) to the switchboard In 
the brain, be acted upon there, In accordance 
with the speed of brain processes, and sent 
down to the other part which It was desired 
to put in motion. It would take, say, a quar- 
ter of a second, at least. Of course, by the 
power of habit, the brain can give routine or- 
ders to take care of a situation, instead of 
special consideration of everything that comes 
up. — Ed. 

BOMBING IN THE DARK' 

Apropos of the war situation of today, 
is it possible for airplanes to drop bombs 
on ships in the. dark — and find their target? 
Also, how can torpedoes be aimed in dark- 
ness? — O. D., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Airplanes can drop bombs unerringly in the 
dark, and torpedoes can be fired accurately — 
but it’s done by remote control! The U. S. 
Government owns the secret of a torpedo 
which ni&y be operated either from a fort er 
a ship. Tills torpedo cuts through the water 
submerged; in its shell there Is a hole with 
a transparent covering, above a photoelectric 
cell. When this torpedo passes under a ship. 
It may be fired by the cell’s response to the 
shadow above it. Or the control station, oper- 
ating the torpedo, can throw a searchlight 
upon the enemy craft. -When the torpedo has 
passed well under the hull of the hostile war- 
ship, the explosion takes place. 

To prevent Interference by the enemy with 
the torpedo mechanism, this is set to be re- 
sponsive only to light fiaShed at a given fre- 
quency, to which “the amplifier of the photo 
cell is tuned. 

Airplanes could attack any body which 
might reflfect a substantial amount of the 
searchlight’s beams- — and these beams would 
probably bS of ultra-violet or other Invisible 
light. — Ed. 

COMPASS QUERY 

It has just dawned on me that we speak 
of the nofth pole of the compass as the one 
pointing to the north pole of the Earth ; yet 
how can this be when “like poles repel and 
unlike poles attract? — A. V. E., New York 
City, N. Y. 

The magnetism of the end of the needle - 
which points to the north magnetic pole (not 

(Concluded! on page 128) 



T HIS department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on 
modern 'scientific facts. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to answer more 
than three questions for each letter. The flood of correspondence received makes It Im- 
practical. alfib, to promise an Immediate answer in every case. However, questions of 
general interest will receive careful attention. 
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_ „ EARTH 6 

S^AXIS SHIFTED. 



U we NINE planets wii_i_ some day 

BE LINED UP IN A STRAIGHT BLOW, WHEN 
THEIR ORBITS PLACE THEM HN THAT COM- 
MON LINE. THIS MIGHT CONCEIVABLY 
PLACE A STRAINED GRAVITATIONAL 
FIELD AROUND EARTH, SHIFTING ITS AXIS. 
GRADUALLY BUT STEADILY. ASTRONO- 
MERS ARE PUZZLED . THE STARS ARE 
OUT OP THEIR AGE-OLD PLACES, THE 
AMAZING- TRUTH KNOWN, FRIGHTFUL AT- 
MOSPHERIC CHANGES ARE PREDICTED. 
SHORTLY AFTER, VIOLENT STORMS AROSE 
OVEREARTH. MANKIND QUAILS BE- 
FORE STUPENDOUS TIDAL WAVES AND. 
TORNADOES THAT LASH ALL LANDS/** 
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iUl HE PEOPLE OP AMERICA 
AND EUROPE FIND THEIR 
LANDS STEADILY GROWING- 
WARMER. MASS MIGRATIONS 
ARE UNDERTAKEN TO AFRICA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA , WHICH 
Or ROW COOLER. LONDO N, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK 
SWELTER IN EQUATORIAL 
HEAT 0 
■ o 
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APT66THE-SHIPT IS COMPLETE 
THAT'ALL AMERICA IS NOW ItsJ 
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_fjTHE PAR MOR.TH, SIBERIA 
d-R.eSNIU.AMO AMD Al-l_ THE' 
P>OI_ACR LANDS BECOME 
BAI— P-TV, PLEASANT RJ=- 
G-IOMS. SSTTI_SELS SWARM 
TO THEM. THE MGGfcYH POLE- 

IS AT TMS crossroads op , 

AMO BUST SHI5».UIMS%? 









Il’^NTAS.CTICA, ONCE THE BIT— 

terest op all lands.smer- 

G-SS PROM ITS ICV PRISON. 
MOW IM A TSMPER.ATS, PA- 
VOR5D OUMA&Te, WITH VI P„- 
G-I.W stores OP COAL AMD 
METAL ore, it attracts mil- 
lions. ANTARCTICA SE- 
SOMBS THE Mew CSNTEf 
OP CIVIU2ATION^. 
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Pete Manx 



SCIENCE 

IS 

GOLDEN 

A Pete Manx Story 

By 

KELVIN KENT 

Author of "Roman Holiday" “ World’s 
Pliaraoh " etc. 



FH^HE taxi screeched to a stop be- 

J| fore Plymouth University. Pete 

-BL Manx bounced out and thrust 
a bill at the driver. Up the steps he 
scuttled, casting a terrified glance 
down the street. 

He jammed his derby down on his 
bullet head and shot through the por- 
tals of learning, orange tie and brown- 
check coat-tails flapping in the breeze 
he created. His squat figure rocketed 
along the hall, caromed off a star quar- 
terback, zoomed around a red-headed 
sophomore co-ed, and vanished into 
the laboratory of Dr. Horatio May- 
hem. 

“Doc!” yelped Pete, skidding to a 
halt just short of a dangerous looking 
rheostat. “I done you some favors. 
Now you gotta help me. I gotta take 
a powder — fast !” 

Dr. Mayhem, conversing at the mo- 
ment with a colleague, was lean and 
scrawny. Bending over like a startled 
stork, he scrutinized Pete as he might 
examine a strange growth on a dog’s 
hind leg. 



Pete Manx Visits the 



jj 

“Ah, Pete,” » he said at last. “I 
thought you were in New York. 
What’s all this, about a powder? I’m 
not a physician, you know.” 

Mr. Manx clutched his friend’s lab 
smock despairingly. His face worked 
with anxiety. \ He looked somewhat 
like a schizophrenic gorilla. 

-“You don’t get it,” he babbled. “I 
gotta scram. Blow. Go up the pipe.” 
Still Mayhem did not understand. 
He looked vaguely around in search 
of a possible pipe. Pete sought fran- 
tically to express himself. 

“I’ve got to-l— to go away,” he man- 
aged, in triumphant relief. 

Mayhem was not helpful. “All right, 
go away,” he said. “Good-by.” 

Pete was galvanized into a fresh 
outburst. t 

“Doc, I’m on the spot. They got 
the finger on me. Moratti and his gang 
are out rodding for my hide!” 

The gentleman to whom Mayhem 
had been talking suddenly intervened. 
He was large, overwhelming, with 
pince-nez andi a Captain Bligh stare. 

“Calm down and talk English!” he 
snapped. “Now, what is this all 
about?” 



Days of Robin Hood and 
Proves That the Arrow Is 
Mightier Than the Sword! 



P ETE glared at Professor Aker, 
and was promptly glared at in re- 
turn. They were not good friends, hav- 
ing carried on a feud that commenced 
in the days of the Roman Empire. 
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The executioner who held Pete sprang high, an arrow in his throat 



Pete drewa deep breath, however, and 
glanced apprehensively at the door. 

“Well, I — uh — got in a crap game 
last night. With Moratti. See? And 
I cleaned him out. Made twenty-eight 
passes.” Pete had the grace to blush. 
“Took him for his roll, thirty-three 
slot machines, and a ten percent inter- 
est in his model airplane factory.” 

“Mile-away Moratti makes model 
airplanes?” Mayhem blurted. 

“Sure. A racketeer has to have a 
legit business, so’s he can show the 
Federal boys where he gets his dough. 
Moratti manufactures toy airplanes. 
But don’t ever let on you think it’s 
pantywaist. He’ll murder yilfi.” Pete 
suddenly remembered his plight. 
“That reminds me. Last night, Mor- 
atti grabbed the dice after we was 
through and looked ’em over. They — ” 
He stopped. 



“I see. I suppose Moratti found 
you’d been cheating.” 

“It’s a lie!” Pete said with righteous 
indignation. "It was a frameup. But 
Moratti’s after my scalp. A big shot 
like him could knock me off and get 
away with it, easy. So’s he trailed me 
out here an' he’ll take me for a ride, 
unless — ” 

“I’ll phone the police,” said Profes- 
sor Aker. 

Pete emitted a short, sharp cry. 

“Keep the bulls out o’ this! Any- 
how, it’s too late. Moratti’ll be here 
any minute, Only thing’ll save me is 
a hideout.” 

Mayhem considered, then raised his 
head brightly. 

“Doubtless you could elude Mr. Mo- 
ratti for a time in the university’s 
halls.” 

“That ain’t the answer. Doc. You 
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can fix me up with the best hideout 
ever thought of. Just send pe back in 
time, like you done before. Lemme 
duck back a few hundred years till the 
heat’s off.” , 

“What good would that do? You 
couldn’t stay in the past perma- 
nently.” 

“Look. You shoot my brain into 
time, don’t you? My body stays here, 
but I ain’t in it. So it looks like a 
stiff, don’t it? Okay. When Moratti 
shows, let him look at me. Tell him I 
had heart failure or something. If he 
figures I’ve kicked the bucket, he’ll 
give up. Catch?” 

“It might work,” said Mayhem slow- 
ly. “I can send you backin time. At 
least I can send back your conscious- 
. ness, your id, as I’ve done before. My 
experiments have shown — ” 

Pete wasn’t listening to the im- 
promptu lecture. He was slyly insert- 
ing a small parcel into the.coat pocket 
of Professor Aker, who didn’t notice. 

“The truth of certain broad princi- 
ples. These things we may postu- 
late—” 

“Attaboy, Doc.” Pete slid into one 
of two familiar seats that unpleasantly 
resembled electric chairs. “Turn on 
the juice.” 

M AYHEM made certain adjust- 
ments on the surprisingly un- 
complicated time machine. Genera- 
tors generated, converters converted* 
tubes glowed. The doctor continued 
his monologue, unaware of Aker’s gap- 
ing yawn of boredom. 

“First, our conception of time is the 
Einsteinian closed circle. It is, so to 
say, a wheel, with a central universal 
time consciousness as the hub. My ap- 
paratus frees an individual’s time 
sense, allowing it to travel to the cen- 
tral consciousness.. From there it may 
travel outward again to any era, as on 
the spokes of a wheel. 

“The individual identity is bound 
by the time sense only while it inhab- 
its a physical body. Once the identity 
is freed, it is magnetically attracted to 
the center of this cosmic wheel where 
time, as such, does not exist. 

“It cannot remain there, however. 
Impetus, or perhaps a psychic form of 



centrifugal force, sends it on to the 
rim of the wheel in another time sec- 
tor. There it enters the mind of some- 
one existing at that particular period. 
By creating this psychic energy 
field—” | 

“Oh, come!”| Aker said wearily. 
“I’ve heard all that before.” 

Mayhem proceeded to create the 
psychic energy ffield. High potential 
arcs crackled. The smell of ozone be- 
came strong. |j 

Pete Manx ((abruptly assumed a 
corpselike aspect. He ceased to 
breathe. His eyes bulged glassily. His 
jaw dropped (toward the ghastly 
orange tie. His rotund body sagged 
in the chair. jj 

“Good,” said Mayhem, switching off 
the juice. “He’s back in some other 
period now.” i! 

The door opened. The diabolical 
Mr. Moratti entered. Moratti was 
dark and muscular and very compe- 
tent looking. Someone in the past had 
tried to carve a Sanskrit inscription on 
his face with the point of a dagger. 
Dr. Mayhem grew hysterically cor- 
dial. | 

“Mr. Moratti, 1 1 presume? The rack- 
eteer?” j; 

“I’m Moratti, 1 ! model plane manufac- 
turer, bud. See?” Moratti corrected 
the savant. “I’m looking for a tramp 
named Manx. fSee?" 

Mayhem hadjj seen some tough cus- 
tomers in his time, especially that left 
tackle Plymouth had stolen right out 
i from under Columbia’s nose. But they 
were sissies, he quickly decided, com- 
pared with Moratti. He stepped aside, 
revealing the body of Manx. 



“So-o,” 
rat. . .” 

He paused, 
tended victim. 



growled Moratti. “You 



scrutinizing his in- 
It was all too obvi- 
ous that Pete Had become a singularly 
horrid looking'! cadaver. 

“Stiff, huh?!’ Moratti said with a 
frightful oath.}; He glared at Mayhem 
and Aker. '“Who bumped him?" 

Mayhem shrjugged. “Plain case of 
suicide. I was experimenting with 
electric charges when this man burst 
in and jumped into the chair, which 
closed the circuit.' Lord knows why. 
I was just going to call the coroner.” 



SCIENCE IS GOLDEN 
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M ORATTI grunted. Bending 
over cautiously, he stared prob- 
ingly into the glassy eyes. With dan- 
gerous softness, he spoke. 

“Maybe. And then again, maybe 
you know this Manx heel. Maybe he 
talked. Maybe a lotta things.” He 
produced a squat blue-steel automatic, 
waved it menacingly. “This is a 
frisk.” 

He searched Mayhem first, finding 
nothing more significant than the less 
appetizing half of a dissected frog. 
But Aker’s coat pocket gave up some- 
thing that made Moratti stiffen. A 
packet of banknotes emerged. Mo- 
ratti thumbed through them rapidly. 

“So ! Manx slipped you the dough, 
hey? Trying to pull a fast one? Or 
maybe you birds knocked off Manx for 
the dough, hey?” 

Aker’s beef-pudding face turned 
pale. He stuttered disclaimers. He 
hadn’t known the money was in his 
pocket. He was ready to assure — 
Moratti’s forefinger dug in Aker’s 
paunch. 

“Fat stuff, you’re cornin’ with me. 
And you,” he glanced* at Mayhem, 
“will keep your trap shut.” 

“D-do you intend to kill me?” 
Moratti smiled horribly. “Naa. Just 
teach you a lesson.” He drew a knife. 
“Not here, though. Some place where 
we won’t be disturbed.” 

Aker stared at the knife, his flesh 
almost visibly crawling. The pros- 
pect of being, carved into steaks was 
definitely unappealing. Though not 
usually a man of action, Aker this 
time made a quick decision. 

He reeled realistically, then threw 
himself back into the chair beside the 
one which held Pete Manx’ body. The 
surprised Moratti lunged, but Aker 
swiftly reached up and pulled the 
switch. There was a crackling flash 
of blue flame. 

Aker stiffened, relaxed into appar- 
ent lifelessness. 

Moratti, whose hand clutched the 
professor’s arm, suddenly learned 
what it is to be a conductor of elec- 
tricity. He, too, took the charge. Des- 
perately he fought to get free as he 
felt his senses whirling. Instinct 
pulled the trigger of his gun as his 



right arm flailed the air. Glass and 
metal smashed and rattled. 

Woosh! 

“Mile-aWay” Moratti slumped across 
Aker’s knees. He had been taken for 
a ride — six hundred years into the 
past ! 

S N Pete Manx’ brain, the whirling 
mists swiftly cleared away. He 
had a sudden sense of vertigo, very 
familiar to him. He swayed, regain- 
ing his balance just in time. 

He looked around. In the distance 
lay meadows. Beyond, hemming him 
in, was a thick wood. Under his feet 
was a log and beneath the log rippled 
a fairly deep stream. 

Pete closed his eyes, crossed his fin- 
gers and fervently hoped for a change 
of luck. In Rome he’d been an un- 
successful thief. In the days of the 
Pharoah’s he’d been a slave. Maybe 
this time he inhabited the body of a 
king, or at least a local big shot. 

He glanced down at his attire. He 
groaned, though he felt like crying. 

His clothing was of torn and ragged 
buckskin. His cap was a shapeless 
mess, his purse disgustingly flat. In 
his hands he gripped a large quarter- 
staff. 

There was only one consolation — 
his new body this time was a honey. 
He was tall and husky, a regular Tar- 
zan, Pete wished Moratti were here 
now. Things would certainly be dif- 
ferent. ... 

He had started on across the stream 
when a voice halted him with a sharp 
command. 

“Hold, fellow!” 

Hold what? Pete glanced up to see 
someone starting toward him on the 
log. The newcomer was a tall, slen- 
der, lithely muscled man dressed 
neatly in green. 

“Hold yourself, mug,” said Pete bel- 
ligerently, conscious of his bulging 
biceps. “Back up and chase yourself. 
I was here first.” 

The other laughed, with a flash of 
white teeth. 

“And you’ll be first in the stream 
if you don’t make way,” he said cheer- 
fully. 

“Yeah? Who says so?” 
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I declare thusly. Master O’ Sher- 
wood Forest am I, Robin Hood!” 

Well! The guy didn’t look much 
like Errol Flynn, but he ought, to 
know who he was. And if he was 
Robin Hood, then this was fourteenth 
century England. Pete tried vainly to 
remember the picture he had seen 
quite a while back, or ahead, which- 
ever way you want to look at it. About 
all he could salvage was something 
about Robin Hood meeting a muscle- 
man on a log. Little John, the name 
had been. 

But Robin Hood, also holding a 
quarterstaff, was moving warily for- 
ward. He thrust it out. 

“Learn, stranger, what it is to meet 
with a champion of the quarterstaff!” 

Pete parried. With very unortho- 
dox strategy, he jabbed Robin Hood 
on his corns. As the outlaw hopped 
in agony on one foot, another poke 
sent him sprawling off the log. There 
was a mighty splash. 

Pete finished crossing the log, con- 
siderably gratified. He jumped on a 
grassy bank just as Robin Hood 
crawled out of the water. For a mo- 
ment war clouds hovered. Then the 
brigand threw back his head and bel- 
lowed laughter. 

“Swounds ! If I but blew this silver 
whistle at my belt, I’d have a score of 
my merry men here before you could 
escape. They’d beat you till your pelt 
was sore indeed, and hang you by yon 
oak, I doubt not. But I like you, 
friend. You did not blanch at the 
name of Robin Hood. Give me your 
hand on’t.” 

Two calloused palms met in a firm 

griP- , 

“Okay, pal,” Pete said, grinning. 

K QBIN shook himself like a ter- 
rier, water cascading from his 
Lincoln green. 

“Who are you?” he asked pleas- 
antly. “How are you named?” 

“Uh — Pete’s, the name. Peter 
Manx.” 

“A mere stripling, forsooth!” Robin 
took stock' of the other’s giant frame. 
“Little Peter. Ha! A good name for 
you, indeed. Are you serf or freed- 
man, esne or landholder?” 



“Republican,” said Pete, and fell to 
thinking. He had no idea how long 
he’d be marooned in this alien time 
sector. Meanwhile, he had to live. 
“Listen, Hood,” he said at last. “Know 
where I can snaffle some chow — food, 
I mean? I’m hungry.” 

“You’ll feast 1 : royally on venison,” 
Robin Hood promised. “Venison be- 
longing to Sir Guy of Gisbourne, may 
it turn to poison if he ever sinks his_ 
teeth in it. Come along. By your 
looks, you’re neither nobleman nor 
usurer, and therefore probably as hon- 
est as I.” 

Along a well trodden path through 
the wood, Pete followed Robin Hood. 
They suddenly found themselves in a 
large clearing that swarmed with lean 
and hardy men dressed in green, and 
rang with good-natured oaths and 
laughter. 

With a queer! sensation of having 
been through it fall once .before, Pete 
was introduced Jj to men bearing fa- 
miliar names. Friar Tuck, fat and 
profane, begged divine forgiveness at 
every blasphemy. There was Will 
Scarlett. Alan-a-Dale strummed mel- 
ancholy love tunes. And he met all the 
rest. 

Almost immediately they sat down 
to eat at a long open-air table. The 
setup reminded Pete of a sheriff's bar- 
becue. j: 

Throughout a meal of succulent ven- 
ison, wild fruits and nuts from the 
forest, and magnificent ale, Pete’s 
brain took in all the information avail- 
able. He turned fit over and over like 
a squirrel in a cage. Characteristical- 
ly, Pete was looking for an angle that 
would enable a wise lad like him to 
get along. 

Robin Hood, plainly much taken 
with the newcomer, sounded Pete out 
on the idea of joining the outlaw 
band. 

“Our only rule,” he said, “is that all 
who join our merry throng must con- 
tribute a needed 'service. Something 
new.” i 

“Well, let’s get the picture,” said 
Pete through a [mouthful of pasty. 
“As I see it, this Sir Guy and his pals 
run the country., He is rolling the 
pork-barrel for his friends and slap- 
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ping huge taxes on John Q. Public,” 

Robin Hood looked despairingly at 
Friar Tuck. 

“You’re a scholar,” he appealed. 
“Know you whereof he speaks?” 

Friar Tuck downed a stoup of ale 
before allowing his mind to work. 

“Ha! He speaks strangely enow, 
but his meaning is clear. Aye, fjriend. 
Guy of Gisbourne, under the usurper 
John, rules England with" a sword. He 
commits all the crimes in the calen- 
dar. No man’s goods, property or 
wife can be left unguarded whilst he 
lives.” 

“Yeah. Like Chi in the good old 
days. And you’re hi-jackers, huh?” 

“We take only from the rich,” said 
Robin Hood, “and give only t o the 
poor.” 

“That’s what we were doing back 
home. Well, you got a good racket. 
But you ain’t organized. You need 
system. All you do is hide in Sher- 
wood here and hi-jack anything that 
comes by. What you need is an ef- 
ficiency expert. And I’m the guy for 
the job.” 

Robin Hood shook his head in be- 
wilderment. 

“What advantage will this— er — 
efficiency be to me and my merry 
men?” , 

“Make things easy,” Pete explained. 
“You’re risking a scrap every time 
with Sir Guy and his stooges, and the 
other nobles you knock off. Under 
the Little Peter system, see, they’ll be 
glad to pay us a monthly stipend. 
Without argument. Without fighting. 
See?” 

T HE listening outlaws exchanged 
looks of worried amazement. 

“He hath not the manner of a mad- 
man,” Will Scarlett said doubtfully, 
“but—” ' 

Robin Hood was overlooking no 
bets, however crazy they might seem. 

“And how will you persuade Sir 
Guy of Gisbourne to part with a 
monthly contribution to outlaws’ 
purses?” he asked. 

Pete leaned back, grinning. 

“The answer to that is simple, pal. 
We’ll give him the old oil.” 

“Oil?”' 



“Yeah. Oil. That fishy stuff you 
burn in lamps. Oil.” 

At dawn, three days later, Little 
Peter, Robin Hood, and the tribe stood 
atop the highest hill in the vicinity. 
The outlaw was disguised, a patch 
over one eye and a shoddy yeoman’s 
costume on his lithe frame. 

“Don’t forget,” he warned, “call me 
Locksley. There’s a price on Robin 
Hood’s head.” 

“Don’t let that bother you,” Pete 
comforted. “Stick with me and you’ll 
wear diamonds.” 

Robin Hood pointed out Sir Guy’s 
castle, a towering battlemented struc- 
ture of gray stone. It stood below 
them, not a quarter mile distant, 
though it rose above the surrounding 
plain. A hard-baked dirt road, from 
which heat shimmers rose, stretched 
from their feet toward the village of 
Nottingham, beyond the castle. 

Pete, in his new body, wasn’t even 
panting when the outlaws climbed the 
knoll and reached the moat. A draw- 
bridge was presently lowered over the 
circle of scummed, putrid water. Pete 
and Robin Hood strode across the re^ 
sounding planks. At the bastioned 
gate, a sentry in chain mail roused 
himself to present his pike. 

“The tradesmen’s entrance is at the 
back,” he grunted. 

Robin Hood took from his tunic a 
small leathern bag that clinked. 

“We have important business with 
Sir Guy of Gisbourne.” He rattled the 
coins suggestively. “Eh?” 

The bag disappeared and the sentry 
also vanished. After a moment, a 
huge, tough looking customer ap- 
peared, as big as Pete himself. The 
newcomer was richly but sloppily 
dressed. By the appearance of his 
neatly trimmed beard, he’d had eggs 
for breakfast. 

“I am Guy of Gisbourne,” the man 
growled. “And who are you?”, 

“Glad to know you,” Pete said, pro- 
fessionally cordial. “We got business 
to talk over with you. We want to do 
you a favor — ” 

The lord scrutinized them nastily. 

“Do you think I need help from such 
tattered beggars as you two?” he broke 
in jeeringly. 
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"We’re incognito,” Pete, explained 
with an air of great patience. “We 
represent the Sherwood Mutual Insur- 
ance and Protective Association. You 
pay us so much a month, and we insure 
you against accidents.” 

UY’S eyes opened wide. “Ac- 
cidents? Insurance? What man- 
ner of madness is this?” 

“Sure. Accidents happen all the 
time. This country is crawling with 
bandits. They make trouble for you 
solid citizens just for the hell of it. 
They’re getting bolder every day. 
First thing you know, one of ’em will 
come along and heave a brick through 
your window, just for no reason at all. 
Like this.” 

Pete found a convenient stone and 
demonstrated. Glass flew, with a shat- 
tering crash. Guy’s jaw dropped in 
horrified disbelief. If the castle itself 
had tumbled about his ears, he could 
have been no more surprised. 

“See?” Pete prattled on. “Insure 
with us and your windows are safe.” 

Sir Guy shivered slightly. His 
fingers were twitching as he looked 
intently at Pete’s throat. 

“No outlaw dares do that to Guy of 
Gisbourne. Heads would fall here- 
abouts like the leaves of autumn.” 

“But you don’t savvy how smart 
these hoodlums are getting. They 
ain’t scared of you. They doped out a 
clever angle to make it tough for you. 
The SMIPA is the only company what 
can insure you against this new trick, 
because we know how to put a stop to 
it.” 

Guy was intrigued in spite of him- 
self. 

“And what might this device be? 
Though, mind you well, I fear no 
shabby outlaw trickery. Heads,” he 
reiterated, “would fall — ” 

Pete wasn’t listening. Instead, he 
was directing two of Robin Hood’s 
men to roll a few of the rough-hewn 
casks, which they had painfully car- 
ried with them, to the brink of the 
moat. These they broached. Fish oil 
dripped slimily onto the green waters 
and spread rapidly. At a signal, a torch 
was flung in. 

“This,” Pete explained, “is what 



you may have to contend with if you 
don’t sign up with the SMIPA.” 

A sheet of flame belched up sur- 
rounding the castle. Black smoke rose 
in a greasy cloud. 

“Phew!” gasped Pete, falling back. 
“That must be whale oil. This is sure 
going to smell up the place!” 

“Worse than a lazar-house,” Robin 
Hood agreed, holding his nose. 

The castle wasn’t air-conditioned. 
Since the moat completely surrounded 
it, it didn’t matter which way the wind 
blew. Fish oil smoke blasted in 
through crevices, windows, and over 
the battlements. The aroma was 
enough to change history. 

Furiously, bewilderedly, Guy thun- 
dered orders. His men streamed out 
of the castle andfvainly sought to stem 
the blaze with dirt. 

The outlaws fell back, scattered 
down the knoll to enjoy the spectacle. 
Only Pete and 'Robin Hood stuck it 
out on the drawbridge, presenting Sir 
Guy their cogent arguments. They 
maintained he really should sign up 
with SMIPA to prevent recurrence of 
such an atrocity. Sir Guy was won- 
dering which head to lop off first when 
an interruption came. 

MAGNIFlfcENT coach came 
charging up the road leading to 
the castle. It was drawn by six white 
horses, and soldiery sprouted from 
every window. On the door was 
printed a sign in golden letters. 

“Ye Sheryff of Nottinghamshire. 
And Hys Deputys.” 

Most of the outlaws retreated to a 
safe distance. But Robin Hood and 
Pete were trapped on the drawbridge 
as the carriage pulled up. An enorm- 
ous personage descended grandly, a 
Falstaff, a veritable Tony Galento of 
a person. He bowed with incredible 
ponderousness to Sir Guy. 

“The law is usually administered by 
ourselves, , Sheriff,” Guy growled ir- 
ritably. “I was just going to — ” 

The sheriff took over with great ef- 
ficiency, herding everyone available 
inside the castle walls and explaining 
in an undertone to Guy as he did so. 
Pete caught snatches of the conversa- 
tion. f 
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“Saw the smoke from yon village. 

. . . I’ve been expecting some unusual 
phenomenon. . . . There’s an infamous 
WTetch of an outlaw in these parts 
lately, a low fellow with some native 
shrewdness. But he is incapable of 
coping with the advanced scientific 
functions of law enforcement. Pre- 
parations have been made . . .” 

The sheriff won a grudging assent 
from Guy. Quickly, the fat man un- 
rolled a bundle he was carrying. It 
consisted of the air-tight bladder of 
some animal. 

A hole at one end was fitted around 
an upright, hollow reed. 

The sheriff’s eyes glittered as he 
glanced from Pete to Robin Hood. 

“Bare your right arms,” he com- 
manded. 

A horrible suspicion seeped into 
Pete’s brain. That bladder outfit 
looked very much like a blood- 
pressure tester. Wrap it around the 
arm, fill it with air, put liquid in the 
reed to rise and falL as the heart beat. 

But no! It was worse than that! 

“Wow!” cried Pete as understand- 
ing dawned. “That’s a lie detector! 
And you aifi’t no sheriff. You’re Pro- 
fessor Aker.” 

The sheriff chortled triumph, put- 
ting his apjparatus away. 

“It will be unnecessary to conduct 
my test. This oaf”— he indicated 
Pete — “is my man. Thief, murderer, 
politician, cheat, wanted by 'the 
Crown. I take him into custody.” 

Sweating, Pete clutched the sheriff 
by a' fat arm and dragged the man 
aside. 

“You can’t do . this to me,” he 
whispered frantically. “It’s a double- 
cross !” 

Professor Aker looked mean. “I 
suppose you didn’t plant that money 
in my pocket and get me almost killed 
by Moratti. When we went back to 
Rome, you were a politician and I was 
thrown to the lions. In Egypt, I was 
a felon and you made yourself a 
promoter. Bah! You’re going to sit 
quietly in a cozy little cell now, till 
Mayhem brings us back to our own 
time sector. You won’t be hurt. But 
you’ll be where I can have my eye on 
you.” 



Sir Guy approached, smiling un- 
pleasantly. 

“You have my thanks, Sheriff. But 
I shall administer the law myself. I 
have a score to settle with both these 
men. Get you gone. I shall send you 
a bag of gold.” 

F ROFESSOR Aker blinked. He 
had not bargained for this. Re- 
penting too late, he endeavored to 
argue, but soon found that Sir Guy 
of Gisbourne was stronger than the 
law in Nottingham. 

Still wildly protesting, the sheriff 
was ejected with all his men. Pete was 
too stunned even to protest. Fortune 
had kicked him, with great thorough- 
ness and vigor, in the pants. And of 
course he had only himself to blame. 
If only he hadn’t stashed that dough 
in Aker’s pocket ! 

Rough hands seized Pete. “Take 
them away!” Sir Guy roared. “To the 
dungeons with the rest of the rats!” 

* # * 

Pete sat on the straw of his cell and 
scratched himself. The oil smoke 
hadn’t killed the fleas, apparently. He 
rattled his chains, sighing sadly. 

There were three possibilities. One, 
Dr. Mayhem might bring him back to 
1940 before it was too late. Luckily 
for Pete’s peace of mind, he did not 
knew that Moratti’s wild gunfire, just 
before the gangster had lost conscious- 
ness in the lab, had smashed two of 
Mayhem’s ingenious tubes. The doc- 
tor was laboring day and night to re- 
place them. 

Two, the execution might go 
through as scheduled. Pete shuddered. 
^Aker might be able to help, but he was 
seemingly helpless to untangle the 
knot he had created. Law officers were 
simply creatures of the feudal barons. 
Stooges, in fact. Yet Aker was a 
scientist, and he might be able to dope 
out something. 

Three, a way of escape might be 
found. Yeah! Like escaping from 
Alcatraz! 

Torchlight glimmered on the walls, 
and Pete peered through the barred 
door. A scrawny, middle-aged man in 
tattered garments was staggering 
dazedly along the corridor. He car- 
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ried a flambeau. Alternately he stared 
at the torch, at his surroundings, at his 
body and clothing. Then he wrapped 
his free hand around his head, monkey- 
fashion, and rocked from side to side. 
Now and then he cackled in mad 
laughter and muttered hysterically. 

Pete’s eyes grew round. He was lis- 
tening to Italian oaths and prayers! 
Swift comprehension dawned on Peter 
Manx. 

“Holy smoke,” Pete gurgled. “It’s 
Moratti.” 

T HE skinny man looked up, saw 
Pete. He rushed toward him, 
clutching the bars in talonlike fingers. 

“For Gawd’s sake, brother, help me! 

I am Moratti, only I ain’t. One min- 
ute I’m Moratti back home, then I’m 
somebody else. 'And I look like some- 
body that’s been dead for hunnerts of 
years. Wfiat is this, anyhow? And 
who’re you, brother? D’you savvy this 
business ?” 

Moratti seemed half crazy with 
fright. Pete grinned, enjoying his 
triumph. He reached out and seized 
Moratti ’s throat. ' 

“feat,” he said, “I’m Manx. You was 
gonna plug me a few days ago. Well, 
now — ■” 

His stubby fingers began to tighten, 
when a greater idea dawned. He re- 
leased his fainting victim. 

“Moratti,” he said earnestly, “you 
want me to get you out of this mess?” 
The gangster was utterly broken by 
his inexplicable transformation. He 
promised Manx great things if he 
would only fix up this mess. Pete was 
equally free with his promises. 

“Well, don’t try to understand it, 
punk, but them chairs in Doc May- 
hem’s lab sent us all back in time sev- 
eral hunnert years. See? And I’m the 
only guy what can get us back safe. 
Only I got to get out of this dump 
first. Now look. You can leave the 
castle any time, can’t, you?” 

Moratti nodded vaguely. “I guess 
so. I’m a steward. They send me to 
theA village once in a while for mar- 
keting.” 

“And how many marines they got in 
the castle, huh?” 

“Maybe twenty. Most of ’em are 



away somewheres fighting some other 
big shot.” 

Pete snapped his fingers, thinking 
quickly and effectively. 

“Okay. Now look. You sneak outa 
here and go to Sherwood Forest and 
find Friar Tuck and — ” His voice sank 
to a confidential murmur, droning on 
for several minutes. “Think you can 
do it? If you do, I’ll get you back 
home again.” 

“I’ll try, Manx;” Moratti quavered. 
“So help me, I’ll' try.” 

He shuffled away. Pete chuckled 
triumphantly. 

“Science!” he® declared snugly. 
“That’s the stuff. , Just like somebody 
said once, science is golden. . . .” 

Two days dragged past. On the 
afternoon of the second day, Pete was 
haled from his dungeon and dragged 
by the heels into the castle courtyard. 
There he saw (1) Sir Guy and a hand- 
ful of other guys come to see the fun, 
(2) Robin Hood, and (3) a gibbet and 
a large cauldron boiling merrily over 
a crackling fire. 

Robin was dirty but unafraid. He 
winked at Little Peter. 

“Looks like you’re getting a dirty 
deal, comrade. They intend to boil 
you. When they throw you into the 
pot, lean over the side and inhale the 
flames. It’s quicker that way.” 

“Oh,” Pete said faintly. 

“I get hanged, then we both get 
drawn and quartered. But that won’t 
hurt. We shall be dead, of course. 
Good joke on Sir Guy, eh?” 

||Pj|ETE decided that the British had 
MT a funny sense of humor. He 
glanced at Guy, who was laughing 
jovially enough. I A faint aroma of 
decayed fish still exuded from Guy’s 
rich trappings. Modern plumbing was 
not among the blessings of the four- 
teenth century, much too evidently. 

Beyond the courtyard wall, not very 
far distant, he could just see the high 
hill where Sherwood Forest began. 
For a moment he thought he dis- 
cerned figures movjing there. But he 
could not be sure. 

Would help arrive in time? Morat- 
ti should have put the plan into exe- 
cution before this; unless something 
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had gone haywire. Soon it would be 
too Jate. 

“We had best hurry,” Sir. Guy said. 
“I hear that traitor of a sheriff has 
gone to King John to win a reprieve 
for these dogs. But he won’t be back 
for hours, I think. Are you ready?” 

A black-masked figure nodded. “It 
is ready, my lord.” 

"Good. Wheel the derrick into 
place.” 

A scaffold contrivance was pushed 
toward the cauldon. Pete stared. Guy 
caught that horrified look. 

“We lower you in gradually,” the 
lord explained pleasantly. “First the 
feet, till the boiled flesh strips away 
from the bones. Then still more, inch 
by inch, still nothing is left. The re- 
sultant soup we feed to the hounds.” 

“A fine thing,” Pete moaned. “Mrs. 
Manx’ little boy ending up at Ken-L- 
Ration.” 

“Hoist him up!” Sir Guy com- 
manded. 

Pete was seized. Ropes were 
brought. 

“Farewell, Little Peter,” said Robin 
Hood. “You were a friend worth know- 
mg. 

“Same to you,” Pete gulped. 

A shadow fell on the courtyard. Be- 
fore the startled soldiers could move, 
there was a whir and a twang. The 
executioner who held Pete sprang 
high, a feather shaft protruding from 
his throat. 

From above came a great cry. 

“Hola, Robin! Hola, Sherwood!” 

“ Sathanas !” someone screeched. 
“Aroint thee, demon!” 

“Friar Tuck !” Pete yelped. “Three 
cheers and a tiger!” 

Floating down the winds came an 
extraordinary contraption. It looked 
like a bird with rigid wings. Fresh 
cut, slender wood was its framework. 
The wings were covered with a con- 
glomeration of vari-colored silks, stol- 
en doubtless from a conglomeration of 
travelers in Sherwood. From some- 
where in the midst of the fantastic 
construction came the raucous voice 
of Friar Tuck. 

The glider dipped for a landing in 
the wide courtyard and tilted tipsily. 
Abruptly, it spilled its pilot onto Sir 



Guy of Gisbourne, who went down for 
the count. Soldiers rushed forward 
with bared blades, only to halt in 
fright. 

“More of them! More of the de- 
mons!” they cried. 

O VER the battlements they sailed, 
a dozen or more of crazily con- 
structed but airwotthy gliders, rain- 
ing down murderous arrows from 
above. One pr two inexpert pilots 
cracked up against the walls. But the 
men in Lincoln green continued to 
catapult bravely from the air, steel 
swords flashing, yelling their war cry. 
“Hola, Sherwood! Hola, Robin!” 
Guy’s soldiers fought, but a quick 
sortie opened the drawbridge. The 
rest of the merry men poured in. Ten 
minutes saw the end of th v e battle. The 
outnumbered defenders were dead or 
captured. Pete and Robin were free. 
Sir Guy was in the dungeon with rav- 
enous fleas for bedfellows. 

Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Pete, and 
the miserable Moratti retired to the 
great hall to. toast one another in 
hearty ale. 

“Great magic indeed,” said Robin, 
gulping mightily. “Men are enabled 
to fly like birds.” 

Moratti’s thin chest swelled. 
"Shucks. Anybody who’s made model 
airplanes can make a regular sized 
glider. Easy to teach outlaws to fly. 
Used to glide a lot myself over in 
Joisey. Anyway, the hard-packed 
road road from Sherwood to the castle 
made something they call a — uh — ther- 
mal. It makes the hot air and the boys 
just rode the thermal . . But I’ll kill 
the guy who says model planes are 
pantywaist stuff. So help me, I’ll mow 
’im down !” 

Pete grinned and gently ^cuffed Mo- 
ratti halfway across the hall. 

“Nuts. Remember, you ain’t back 
home yet — ” 

He stopped, feeling a bizarre sense 
of disorientation, a hollowness in his 
stomach, a weird shock. 

Woosh! 

* * * 

Pete Manx opened his eyes. He 
was back in Dr. Mayhem’s laboratory. 
Guy’s cattle had vanished, along with 
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Robin Hood’s brave band. 

He stared around vaguely. Mayhem 
was pottering about on some appar- 
atus hear by. SJung awkwardly over 
the second electric chair was Moratti, 
just reviving. Mayhem turned. 

“Oh, hello, Pete. I brought Profes- 
sor Aker back first. He told me all 
about your adventures. He seemed 
slightly ashamed of how he’d acted. 
Begged me to apologize for him.” 

“Awj that’s okay,” Pete chuckled. 
“We came out all right. Moratti really 
done, it. Hey, pal?” 

The gangster managed to stand up, 
passing a dazed hand over his brow. 

“Yeah,” he said incredulously. “I 
guess so. We sure showed them 
monkeys.” 

“And I brung you back like I prom- 
ised, hey pal?” Butter dripped from 
Pete’s tones. 

Memory came back to Moratti. 

"Yeah, you did. But I seem to re- 
member you slugging me just before 
we left the castle, knocking me clear 
across the room. How about that, 
mug?” 

Pete laughed falsely. “Just a little 
fun, pal. No offense. Now wait, Mo- 
ratti! No sense getting sore. Stay 
away from me! Ain’t you got no 
gratitude?” 

Pete retreated from his ertswhile 
pal’s twitching, murderous fingers. 

Mayhem had apparently removed 
the gangster’s gun, but Moratti seemed 
not to need any weapon. 

“This,” he said hoarsely,’ “will be 
fun.” 

Pete brought up with a jolt, his back 
against the wall. Suddenly his fum- 
bling hand touched a long pole, used 
for' opening transoms. The touch of 
the wood struck a familiar chord in 
Pete’s brain. It was the exact length 
and weight, of a quarterstaff. He 
whipped it into position as Moratti 
lunged. \ 

The unfortunate racketeer was 
stabbed in the middle with the metal- 
tipped end of the pole. 

“ Whoosh 1” said Moratti. He dou- 
bled up, making horrid noises, striv- 



ing to get enough air to tell Pete what 
he intended to do. But Mr. Manx, re- 
membering his successful strategy 
with Robin Hood, jammed the pole 
down viciously on Moratti’s corns. 

The gangster screamed shrilly. He 
hopped about, ;flai ling the air. 

Pete proceeded to drive his victim 
out the door. Loud and anguished 
cries diminished rapidly down the 
hall. f N 

Pete returned, looking pleased. 

“That,” he said, wiping his hands, 
"is that.” I 

Mayhem blinked absent-mindedly. 

“Eh? Oh, Moratti. Congratula- 
tions, Pete. But what’s going to hap- 
pen to you when Moratti gets a gun 
and some of his thugs together?” 

“Nothing. I won’t be here,” Pete 
said firmly. “I am taking it on the lam 
right now. If you can slip me that 
dough I loaned Aker a few days 
ago— You still got it, huh?” he asked 
hopefully. 

AYHEM withdrew a roll of 
bills from his smock, divided it 
into two portions, one of which he 
gave to Pete. 1 

“I took the precaution of rescuing 
your money from the professor’s 
coat.” j! 

“Hey!” Pete objected, counting his 
ill-gotten gains. “One grand? I had 
three! You’re 'holding out on me.” 

“Two thousand dollars is my fee 
for sending you back in time,” May- 
hem said blandly, patting his pocket. 
“I need new equipment, and this do- 
nation will come in handy. After all, 
your life is worth at least two thou- 
sand dollars, isn’t it?” 

Pete’s face fell. 

“Yeah,” he said glumly. “I guess 
so. Well—” ' 

He fumbled in his pocket and 
brought out two ivory cubes. These 
he let drop on' the lab bench. 

“Seven! Okay, Doc, keep the two 
grand. I still got the bones. And 
believe you me, I’m a scientist with 
these babies. 'Nothing like science, 
hey. Doc?” 
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Strange cosnaac drama 
unfolds when Seven 
daring spacefarers rocket 
off on a star-spangled 

I! 

passage— the first non- 
stop flight to the Moon T 



CHAPTER I 
Special Assignment 

W HEN Colonel Ormsley, head of the 
new branch of U. S. Espionage, 
cocked his bushy gray eyebrows and 
stared at me, I knew I was in for a tough job. 

“Come on in, Armitage,’’ he said. “Sit 
down.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, giving him a naval salute 
and then drawing a chair up to his desk. 

“Never mind the salute,” he said sourly. 
“From now on you are no longer Lieutenant 
Jack Armitage of the U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence. You are E-Twenty-nine of the 
F.B.I.” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered dutifully. 

The colonel leafed through the file of 
papers before him in silence. It wasn’t like 
Ormsley to be gruff and ugly. Something 
was troubling him. t 

“Armitage,” he said, “after we went to the 
trouble of transferring you from Naval In- 
telligence, you may have wondered why we 
sent you down to investigate the mystery 
submarine Squid before the salvage crews 
brought her to the surface.” 

“Not exactly, sir,” I answered. “Having 
been in the j navy, and being an expert in 
deep-sea diving, I took it as a matter of 
course.” 

“Humph!” he said. “I have here your re- 
port. All in all, you made three descents. 
You found evidences that two bombs were 
exploded within the ship, causing her to sink 
to the bottom with a loss of the entire crew. 
Have you any idea what caused this sabo- 
tage of America’s new type undersea boat?” 
“No, sir,” I answered truthfully. 

“Well, we have,” he assured me grimly. 
“The Heidendorf Ring!” 

I just stared at him. 

“Listen, Armitage,” he went on earnestly. 
“Do you remember the Osborne-Malvern ex- 
pedition to the Sahara Desert? They in- 
tended to experiment with that new type of 
Osborne sun engine to tap solar power.” 
“Who doesn’t?” I replied, nodding. “The 
entire party was wiped out — massacred by 
the Arabs.” 



“That was the] account given to the / pub- 
lic,” said Ormsley in a grave voice. "In 
reality, the expedition was wiped out by the 
Heidendorf Ring — and the plans of that 
solar engine were lost. Do you remember 
the Gemshaw expedition to the North 
Pole? They hoped to establish an electrical 
station to generate power by tapping the 
■ flow of' magnetism from the field of the 
magnetic pole.” I 
“Yes, sir,” I said, and stopped, 

“The next spring, the relief ship found the 
entire party frozen to death. This was at- 
tributed to the breakdown of their heating 
equipment. But the plans of Dr. Gernshaw 
and 1 certain parts of his delicate equipment 
were missing. The answer? The Heiden- 
dorf Ring! And now this submarine disas- 
ter — with its loss to our government of Wil- 
liam Fitzmorrow’s new radio torpedo!” 
Colonel Ormsley consulted a card on his 
desk, then went] on. 

“How many bodies did you find down in 
the Squid. Armitage?” he asked. 

“Thirty-three,’ sir, counting that of Mr. 
Fitzmorrow.” - 

66 ARMITAGE,” said the colonel impres- 
■£» sively, “there were thirty-four men 
aboard the Squid. One of them escaped be- 
fore the explosion, stealing” Fitzmorrow’s 
secret invention, which had not yet been 
turned over to [the War Department. ! The 
Gernshaw expedition was short one body — 
a mechanic by] the name of Merle. One 
body was shy in the tally of the Osborne- 
Malvern party— -a mechanic by the name of 
Chatterton. Isn’t this beginning to look 
fishy?” ] 

“It certainly is, sir,” I agreed. 

“We have plenty of reason to suspect the 
Heidendorf Ring, the greatest and most 
deadly spy ring in modem history, to be re- 
sponsible for these disasters,” Ormsley told 
me gravely. “It specializes in military ac- 
tivities, armaments, and scientific inventions. 
Headed by a diabolical genius, the Heiden- 
dorf Ring is working for the ultimate, suc- 
cess of a certain European dictator who 
hopes to control the entire world. Ruthless, 
merciless, smashing, the Heidendorf Ring is 
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composed of men, of undeniable brilliance 
and ability, 

“Dr. ;f«idcn4orf is just a name to us. 
About h'.m personally we know absolutely 
nothing, 'jave that he must be as cunning and 
ruthless as his master. But we do know this 
— he has a 'positive genius for planting his 
men on the inside of big things. And the 
.other day we had a lucky break. A man 
working in the Bascom Steel Mill was sus- 
pected of being one ®f Dr. Heidendorf s 
spies. We intercepted an innocent looking 
message to him. It was in code. It was 
broken downfor me this morning. Here’s a 
copy of it. Read it.” * 

I accepted the sheet of paper and read: 
Z-213: 

Am making progress on Dorrance case. Drop your 
present work and report to Dorrance as skilled me- 
chanic. A-lll. 

I looked up. Colonel Ormsley made a 
grimace. 

“We didn’t even get to arrest this Z fel- 
low,” he said. “He faded like a wraith. But 
we have this meager evidence. And I think 
we’ll take a leaf from Dr. Heidendorf’s note- 
book and try his own tactics. Have you ever 
heard of Dr. Alfred Dorrance, Armitage?” 

“Dorrance . . . Dorrance,” I reflected. “Is 
he the man who is working on some sort of 
hydrogen rocket?” 

"Exactly,” nodded Ormsley. "Only he is 
doing more than that. Our information in- 
dicates that he is building a rocket ship for 
stratosphere flight. If that is successful, it 
will mean the biggest step in science since 
the invention of the airplane. And already 
Dr. Heidendorf is sending his wolves in for 
the kill. And that’s where you come in.” 

“I see. You want me to apply for this 
job as one of the Heidendonf spies?” 

“I do not!" snorted Ormsley. “You 
wouldn’t last as long as the proverbial snow- 
ball in Hades. I want you to get on the in- 
side as a bona fide mechanic and then put 
your finger on the Heidendorf agent that we 
are certain is already on the ground. We 
must close down on the Heidendorf Ring 
and and crush it!” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered earnestly. 

“I’ll arrange to get you a job with Dor- 
rance,” went on the colonel. "It will be up 
to you to stay there. You’re to protect Dor- 
rance’s life, prevent another disaster, and 
get the Heidendorf agent that we are posi- 
tive is there. You will be in constant danger. 
No one must know you are a secret agent — 
not even Dorrance. He might accidentally 
give you away. Remember, his closest inti- 
mate may turn out to be his deadliest enemy. 
I have chosen you because you are really a 
good mechanic, and you’ll be able to play 
such a role. Do you accept?” 

I thought of those thirty-three still forms 
I had seen in the holds of the Squid, and I 
nodded firmly. 

“Yes, sir. I’d like to have a hand in bring- 
ing the Heidendorf Ring to book,” I said 
earnestly. 

“You’ve got it,” Ormsley said. “A suc- 
cessful stratosphere ship will revolutionize 
industry and warfare. It would be a terrible 
weapon in the hands of a ruthless nation. 
And, like other inventions 1 1 have named, 




Dorrance has kept his plans and specifica- 
tions to himself. If the Dorrance ship works, 
and the Heidendorf Ring steals it and kills 
its inventor, the Whole world will be at the 
mercy of Heidendorf’s country. 

“You will be strictly on your own. When 
you need us, we’ll supply you all the help 
you want. Until then it’s up to you.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I will do my best, 
Colonel Ormsley.” 

CHAPTER II 

Stratosphere Ship 

HAT espionage and sabotage must have 
been the furthest things from the mind of 
Dr. Dorrance was obvious in that no guards 
seemed to be posted about the great hangar 
in the rear of his stately home. The whole 
place was cradled in quiet as I got out of my 
car, picked up my heavy kit of tools and 
walked boldly to the side door of the man- 
sion. 

Because Dr. Alfred Dorrance had not been 
under direct surveillance until now, the in- 
formation furnished me by Colonel Ormsley 
was meager, I had nothing to go on but a 
list of the scientist’s closest associates. 

I ran over this list mentally now. First, 
there was Martin Powell. Powell, a man of 
fifty, short of stature and powerful of frame, 
was an eminent geologist and engineer. He 
had a couple of university degrees and was 
outstanding in his field. 

Second came Tom Joyce. He was a blond 
young chap about my own age and size. A 
pupil and disciple of Dorrance, he was the 
scientist’s laboratory assistant and a superb 
draftsman. He was able to put on paper the 
dreams of his mentor- so that other men 
could understand them and create them in 
concrete form. 

Third, there was Diana, Tom Joyce’s sis- 
ter. She was Dorrance’s secretary. Also his 
fiancee, although fully twenty years his 
junior. Both Tom and Diana had been put 




through university by Dorrance and seemed 
to be under some sort of obligation to him. 

Fourth was Professor Etienne Pameau, 
the renowned Alsatian astronomer, author 
of a couple of excellent books on the stars, 
and discoverer of Parneau’s Comet, Pameau 
traveled all over the world, photographing 
eclipses and gathering astronomical data of 
every possible kind. 

And fifth, there was George Adams 
Quincy. Of them all, Quincy seemed the 
most out of place in this group. He was a 
millionaire sportsman and big-game hunter, 
about thirty years of age, reckless and ad- 
venturous, and a firearm expert. 

That was the crop out of yhich I was to 
select a deadly agent of the mysterious Dr. 
Heidendorf — unless there were others, such 
as servants and minor technicians of staff, 
whose existence was yet unknown to the 
F. B. I. Not a very promising group to work 
with, all of them established and above re- 
proach. But Ormsley had cautioned me that 
the agents of the Heidendorf Ring were well 
concealed and might be found in the most 
unexpected places. Any one of these five 
might be my man! 

JOITHER the doorbell was out of order, 
Ma or nobody heard my ring. At least, it 
wasn’t answered, and I knocked briskly. Still 
no result. ( AJ1 about me was silence. 

In exasperation I tried the door. To my 
astonishment it opened under my touch. I 
hesitated, and then walked in. Not counting 
what was contained in my tool bag, I was 
unarmed — as befitted the role I was playing 
— and I wasn’t sure that I wanted to prowl 
this particular house. 

Then I heard a man’s voice coming from 
the direction, of the library, ’and I walked 
along the carpeted hall in that direction. On 
the threshold 'of the room in question I 
paused. Standing before a long table was a 
slender man in a white laboratory smock. 
*His back was toward me and he was speak- 
ing to a young woman, who was seated at 
the table. 

"Checked my figures last night, and he 
agreed with me. Together we will use the 
electroscope to make sure. But, Diana, be- 
neath Tycho there is wealth and power un- 
told for the use of mankind.” 

“I knew it, because you have already told 
me so, Alfred,” said the girl in a soft voice 
which set silvery bells to chiming for me. 
“Now that the professor has corroborated 
your figures, why delay any longer? As 
soon as the Icarus is stocked and pro- 
visioned, why not leave?” 

“You forget the radium,” reminded the 
man sadly. 

The girl bit her lip quickly. I could see 
her in profile. 

“What a shame!” she said quickly. 
“Pounds of radium for the taking, and we 
are baffled over the attainment of four little 
grams of the stuff. But surely George 
Quincy will be able to — ” 

TjPHE unmistakable feel of a small, round , 
■itmetal circle suddenly manifested itself at 
the nape of my neck. 

“All right, mister!” said a hard voice. 
“Start walking on into the room, and no 



tricks!” 

The girl started sharply and looked to- 
ward the door with widening eyes.' The man 
in the white coat turned his head in mild 
annoyance at the 'interruption. Then he saw 
me and the man I couldn’t see, and his an- 
noyance was replaced by consternation. 

“Good morning,” I said brightly as I 
obeyed my unseen captor and marched 
; carefully forward; “This is the home of Dr. 
Alfred Dorrance?” 

“It is,” the man before me answered. “I 
am Dr. Dorrance.” 

“I’m the man from the National Oxygen 
Company,” I stated in an even voice. “If the 
gent behind me isn’t nervous with his trig- 
ger finger, I’ve all work order in my pocket 
which I’ll get out.” 

“I came along the hall to find this man 
eavesdropping at the door,” said the man be- 
hind me. “So I collared him.” 

“The National [Oxygen Company?” Dor- 
rance caught at that. “This is the man we 
are expecting, Tom. You can put away your 
gun.” 

“Not until he explains what he was doing 
inside the house,” said Tom, but he drew 
back a step and removed his weapon from 
my neck. 

“I rang the bell," I obliged- immediately. 
“Nobody answered, so I started to shake the 
door. It opened under my touch, and I just 
walked in. I came straight to the sound of 
voices here. I’m no housebreaker. Here’s 
the work order.”' , 

Dr. Dorrance extended his hand for the 
sheet, and I gave)! it to him, I knew there’d 
be no trouble about that. It was bona fide. 
And the coupe outside belonged to the Na- 
tional. I even had a union card and a social 
security number, j The department is very 
thorough about such things. 

I SIZED up the scientist as he looked over 
the work order and then passed it to the 
girl. He was in his early forties, with gray- 
ing hair and fine; large, speculative brown 
eyes. Clean-shaven and faintly lined, his was 
essentially the face of a thinker. 

Now he smiled in friendly fashion at me, 
taking in my strapping six feet and broad 
shoulders, black hair and blue eyes, and gen- 
eral husky appearance approvingly. 

“Ah, yes, of course,” he said. “That bell. 
I intended having it fixed, but I forgot about 
it. I’ve been expecting you, Mr. — ” 

“Armitage,” I supplied. “John Armitage.” 
“Mr. Armitage,” he, finished. “My asso- 
ciates and I are conducting an experiment 
which requires — 

“Just a minute, Dr. Dorrance,” interposed 
the girl coolly, her violet eyes searching me 
up and down. “May we see your identifica- 
tion papers, Mr. Armitage? Just a matter of 
form, but necessary.” 

' Silently I passed my wallet over to Dor- 
rance. He handed it to the girl. She pro- 
ceeded to examine its contents in a brisk, 
businesslike way. i I set down my bag and 
waited. There was a moment of silence. 
Then the girl took up the telephone on the 
table and dialed the National Oxygen Com- 
pany. She established the identity of one 
John Armitage. • Satisfied, the girl replaced 
the transceiver. 



“One last formality, Mr. Armitage,” she 
said. "Kindly write your name and address 
on this sheet so I may compare with your 
signature on your driver’s license.” 

Wordlessly I complied, and all the time I 
was wondering if she and her brother were 
mixed up in the Heidendorf Ring. If not, 
their present actions were a bit queer, to say 
the least. 

"Everything is in order, Dr. Dorrance, 
said the girl finally, relaxing. 

I transferred my attention to the girl. 
Diana Joyce was just — well, exquisite. She 
looked up to catch my admiring eye, and 
she .colored faintly. Dr., Dorrance began 




Tom, here — by the way, this is Tom Joyce, 
my invaluable assistant. Arid his sister, Miss 
Diana Joyce, my secretary.” 

“Jack Armitage, mechanic, at your serv- 
ice,” I said, responding. 

“Powell and Tom have already installed 
the apparatus in question,” resumed Dor- 
rance. “It simply requires a check-up by an 
experienced man. You see, our experiment 
deals with a sealed chamber which must 
have its own oxygen unit to remote carbon 
dioxide from the air. If you won’t object to 
being blindfolded now, we will conduct you 
to the unit you are to inspect.” 

“What is all this?” I demanded, in charac- 
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speaking again as calmly as though nothing 
out of the way had happened. 

“Mr. Armitage,” he said, “I could not ex- 
plain in detail over the phone to your com- 
pany just what I required. Before we go 
further, let me ask— are you familiar with 
air-purifying units of all kinds?” 

“Most of them,” I answered. “Such as 
what?” 

The three of them glanced at each other. 
Then Dorrance plunged. 

“Such as. oxygenators used in modern — 
submarines?” 

“Yes,” I replied without batting an eye, 
but I was secretly astounded. 

fICsORRANCE appeared vastly relieved. 

“This is a matter of life and death,” he 
went on gravely. “Mr. Martin Powell and 



ter as a puzzled and honest workman. 
“Where is the plant?” 

“You will be at work in less than five 
minutes,” promised Dorrance. 

“Okay,” I agreed curtly. “It’s all in the 
day’s job, I guess.” 

“Diana, the blindfold,” said Dorrance. 

HE girl picked up some bandaging from 
the table and came forward. I stood 
docile while her nimble fingers deftly hood- 
winked me. 

“Tom will carry your tool kit for you,” 
Dorrance then said, taking my hand. “Come 
this way.” 

The four of us moved out of the library, 
down a flight of steps to the basement, and 
through a tunnel that was dank and musty. 
After proceeding about the right number of 




steps to put us under the huge hangar I had 
already noted, we ascended to ground level. 
The doctor still guiding me, we approached 
the ship hefhad been building and I was led 
inside through a low ground port. 

Finally I was halted and my blindfold re- 
moved. I stood in the windowless interior 
of what Dorrance expected me to believe 
was an experimental chamber of some sort. 

“Here you are,” said Dorrance, indicating 
a compact mass of familiar machinery — 
pumps, compressors, chemical tanks and 
filters. ' “For your information, this unit must 
keep the air breathable in a chamber of ap- 
proximately twenty thousand cubic feet.” 

I could have laughed aloud at his naivete. 
To expect me to swallow that! For I knew 
that I stood within the hull of the Dorrance 
stratosphere rocket ship — the Icarus. 

CHAPTER III 

Four Grams of Radium 

B Y the appearance of the wide, flat ceiling 
overhead I knew Dorrance’s ship was 
double-decked. While I could only see a 
limited portion of this lower level, I esti- 
mated the ship to be about seventy feet long. 
It seemed to be built in the conventional tor- 
pedo shape. I wondered how heavily it was 
motored and what the wing spread would 
have to be. 

Now, however, wasn’t the time to get in- 
quisitive. I opened my bag, laid out some 
tools, and set to work checking the oxy- 
genator. Dorrance had certainly spared no 
expense in his equipment. An hour’s work 
proved, to me that this outfit would have 
handled the air for a hundred-foot submarine 
without the least bit of trouble. 

“Where are the batteries?” I asked. 
“There are no batteries,” was Joyce’s sur- 
prising answer as he watched my face. "The 
electric power supplying the motors and 
pumps will, be constant.” I 
No batteries! That seemed phony. Sup- 
pose the electric power supply failed? I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

“Well, come on,”, I said. “Let’s check the 
air ducts. This unit will do twice the work 
required as long as lit gets the juice. 
Where’s the control room? 

“Hold on!” said Joyce sharply, halting 
me. “This is all you need do.” 

“But I can’t okay the job unless I know 
the ventilating system is — ” I began. 

The return of Dr. Dorrance and Diana pre- 
vented further argument. With them came 
an amazing looking man. He was short and 
wide, with great muscular ( arms. Lacking a 
ood six inches of my height, he must have 
een fully that much wider than I. He had 
to move along the narrow corridor on the 
'bias. But he was not simian in any respect. 
He had a long and highly intelligent, if sad, 
face and piercing gray eyes. I placed him 
instantly— -Martin Powell, mechanical genius 
and geologist of note. 

“Armitage is through,” announced Joyce. 
“He okays the job.” 

“I said the oxygenator itself is all right,” 

I corrected drily. “I can’t okay the entire 
system unless I’m permitted to go over it 
carefully.” 



ORRANCE looked hesitant. “That is a 
vital point. What do you think, Powell? 
He doesn’t necessarily have to enter the con- 
trol. room.” , 

The geologist looked at me shrewdly, and 
I experienced a vague thrill as I wondered 
if he could possibly be the agent of the 
Heidendorf Ring, and if he knew who and 
what I really was. Then he shrugged. 

“No harm, I suppose,” he said in a deep, 
sad voice. “He won’t make head' nor tail of 
the rest of the machinery on this level.” 

“I vote against it," put in Tom Joyce 
positively. “This man’s convinced me he’s 
highly intelligent.” 

“Tom’s right,” said Diana Joyce quickly. 
“You can’t afford to take any chances with 
strange — ” 

“That’s all, Armitage,” said her brother 
crisply. "You needn’t okay anything but the 
oxygenator. , Put on your blindfold and I’ll 
take you back to the library.” 

Seeing that they were about agreed to dis- 
pense with my (Services, I threw caution 
aside. Ormsley had told me that it was up' 
to me to stick on (the job once I had got in. 

“What’s the idea of all the secrecy?” I 
asked boldly. “Are you people trying to con- 
ceal from me that this ‘experimental cham- 
ber’ is really a hydrogen rocket stratosphere 
ship?” I 

All three men looked startled. Diana 
Joyce gasped faintly, her eyes going wide in 
that lovely manner of hers. There was a 
painful silence. 

"I knew it!” finally exclaimed Tom Joyce 
in a bleak voice. j “He is a spy!” 

I was treading; on thin ice now, but I had 
to win the confidence of these people. 

“What do you mean, Armitage?” asked 
Dbrrance, perplexed. “What is a hydrogen 
rocket ship?” f 

“You ought to know, sir,” I answered 
promptly. “You’ve built the first one.” 

“See?” said Joyce bitterly. “We don’t dare 
let him go nowl” 

“Who sent you here, fellow?” demanded 
Powell in a curt' tone. “Are you a spy?” 

I “No,” I said gravely, “I’m not a spy. I’m 
1 a mechanic, and II use my eyes. Who hasn’t 
read about Dr. Dorrance and his gravity 
nullifier? And at National we’ve heard the 
rumors of his water electrolysis machine 
which reduces water to its two component 
gases — hydrogen and oxygen — and his 
rocket-tubes which- use the oxygen to fire 
the hydrogen. Any fool can see this is a 
craft of some sort. So, putting two and two 
together, I guessed that it must be a strato- 
sphere ship." 

“Just who are you, mister?” demanded 
Powell, his gray; eyes cold and piercing. 

“An oxygen expert for the National Oxy- 
gen Company,” I replied steadily. “By pro- 
fession I’m a deep-sea diver.” 

“Deep-sea diver?” exclaimed Dorrance, his 
eyes lighting. “Tom! Martin! This is a god- 
send. He’s just exactly the man we need. 
Deep-sea armor is astonishingly similar 
to—” | 

“Wait!” cut in Tom Joyce sharply. "I 
want to know more about this man.” 

“Well, the cat’s out of the bag,” said 
Powell sadly. “Let’s go back to the house 
and cross-examine Mr. Armitage.” 




pgpQM JOYCE drew his automatic. He 
M menaced me with it. •'Powell scooped up 
one of my wrenches. 

“I don’t know what your game is, fellow,” 
he said, “but you won’t live to make any 
funny moves. Head back along the corridor 
behind Martin Powell. You can leave your 
tools here. You won’t be needing them for 
some time.” 

With Dorrance and Diana leading the 
way, sandwiched in between the mighty 
Powell and the armed Joyce, I followed out 
of the ship and down through the tunnel to 
the house. I didn’t even get a chance to ex- 
amine the craft from the outside. 

As we ascended to the hall of the house, 
we heard the squealing of brakes and the 
skidding of tires on the gravel of the drive- 
way. A car door slammed, and footsteps 
came running toward the side entrance. 

Two men dashed into the house. 

The first was a small and slender man who 
seemed to be a bundle of nervous energy. He 
was dark and bright-eyed as a fox, his trim 
little beard giving his features an alert and 
pointed look. I recognized him from news- 
reel pictures. He was Professor Etienne 
Parneau. 

Behind him came a man who was even 
larger than I. He was almost staggering 
under the weight of a handbag he carried. 
There was a smile about his handsome lips 
and a reckless, daredevil expression on his 
handsome features. George Quincy, the mil- 
lionaire sportsman. 

“Dr. Dcrrrance!” cried Etienne Parneau in 
high excitement. “The deal fell through. 
They wouldn’t let us have the radium at 
any price. We were desperate!” 

“Parneau!” exclaimed Dorrance, paling. 
“What do you mean? We had arranged for 
it.” 

“I know, I know,” babbled the little as- 
tronomer, almost wringing his hands. “And 
Mr. Quincy had a certified check made out 
for the entire four grams — two-hundred-fifty 
thousand dollars — but, at the last minute — ” 

“The Federal Government blocked the 
deal,’’ Quincy finished in a booming, jovial 
voice. “They wouldn’t permit the private 
purchase of that much radium — on top of the 
single gram we had already bought— on the 
wild promise of double the quantity in re- 
turn. So we held them up at the Foundation 
and took it. I guess we’re in for it now. The 
police — ” 

“Hush, hush, for heaven’s sake, hush!” 
cried the girl, gesturing toward me. 

UT Dorrance was not to be sidetracked. 
“You — you stole a quarter of a niiUion 
dollars’ worth of radium?” he demanded, 
aghast. 

“Sure,” panted Quincy, laughing as care- 
lessly as a college student who had just been 
guilty of a campus prank. “We had to have 
it, didn’t we?” 

“Alas!” chattered Parneau. “There can be 
no turning back now. The police will be 
here as soon as they pick up our trail. I — 
sacra bleu! Who is this man?” 

“A prisoner. — oxygenator .men,” explained 
Joyce harshly. “What difference does it 
make — now ? Quick! Go to the library 
where we can tie him up.” 



“Got to get rid of this radium,” said 
Quincy. “1*11 take it to the Icarus." 

“But — but — ” protested Dorrance weakly. 

“The die i? cast, mon ami,” cried the 
voluble Alsatian. “This epochal flight is 
greater than mere governments and a paltry 
•bit of radium. Your work must be crowned 
with success. Not a one of us but would 
sacrifice anything to insure your achieve- 
ment. The Icarus is ready for her maiden 
voyage, n’est-ce pas? V oil a! All that re- 
mains is to take off.” 

On top of the Heidendorf Ring had come 
this criminal theft of a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of radium. And now the en- 
tire group must be on the verge of fleeing to 
Europe in the Dorrance stratosphere ship. 
I knew that I had to prevent that— quickly. 

Desperately 1 dived for Tom Joyce. I 
grappled with him and twisted his gun wrist 
to His side before he could recover. He was 
helpless as a baby in my powerful grasp. I 
was going to take that gun away from him 
and get out of here in time to prevent their 
escape. 

The idea was good, but Martin Powell was 
equal to the emergency. He must have been 
quick as a cat on his feet. He leaped toward 
us and slammed me across the back of the 
head with the spanner he carried. 

The world exploded silently, in a flare of 
orange-colored light that quickly blacked 
out into oblivion. My last conscious impres- 
sion was a vision of Diana Joyce staring at 
me with wide and frightened eyes, her 
lovely lips parted in a scream I did not hear 
as I plunged senseless to the floor. 

CHAPTER IV 

Shanghaied 

S CAME to my senses to find myself on a 
comfortable bunk in a tiny cubicle of 
metal shaped something like a Pullman car 
section, A low, two-drawer chest bolted to 
the wall did duty as a sort of window seat 
and a cabinet for personal belongings. But 
there wasn’t any window. And there was no 
other furniture in the room. ’ 

Spartan as this cell wgs, there was an 
electric light in the curving ceiling and a 
small electric heating Unit in one wall, and 
an unmistakable little loud-speaker in the 
opposite bulkhead. Inside the w’all was a 
shallow recess containing a water faucet, 
soap, toothpaste, and so forth. The only real 
openings in my tiny world of metal were the 
metal door in the one straight wall and a 
foot-square aperture covered with a grill 
high up in each bulkhead. This was the ven- 
tilating- "system. 

But I discovered all this later. My first 
conscious thought was about my splitting 
headache. Then I found that my noggin had 
been neatly bandaged and that I was neither 
bound nor gagged. Next, I learned that my 
watch had stopped. It had run down. This 
indicated that I had been out more than 
twenty-four hours, for I had wound the 
watch before setting out that morning for 
Dorrance’s place. 

While I wrestled with the time element 
and the headache, I became aware that the 
roaring in my ears was not the blood rush- 
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mg' through my head, at least, not altogether, 
but was tile muted roar of something like a 
combustion engine without a muffler. With 
a thrill of alarm I knew what it was — hydro- 
gen rockets! We were in flight. I listened 
in vain for the faint thunder of radial motors 
with props clawing at thin air. There was 
no such sound, or else it was swallowed in 
the roar of the rockets. 

I guess I must have made some noise 
coming out of my coma that was picked up 
by the two-way speaker in the wall. For 
abruptly the door slid open, and two men 
crowded into the cell. They were Dr. .Dor- 
rance and Martin Powell. ' - 

“Ah!” said Dorrance gently. "So you are 
awake at last.” 

“Yeah,” I said thickly, sitting up and grip- 
ping my head. “What time is it, and where 
am I?” 

“You. are aboard the Icarus, and it is 
nearly twelve o’clock, noon. Eastern Stand- 
ard Earth Time.” •' 

"Earth time?” I was faintly puzzled. "I’ve 
been out only. two hours?” 

“You’ve been out twenty-six hours,” said 
Powell ruefully. “I fetched you a harder 
crack than I meant to. I’m sorry.” 

I was plenty sore, but this was no time 
for me to start anything. 

"Skip it," I said. “I'll even things up some 
other time.” 

“You are entitled to plenty of explanation, 
Armitage,” said Dr. Dorrance apologetically. 
“And you shall have it — now.” 

“All right,” I said sourly. “Start talking.” 
"In the first place, this is Professor Mar- 
tin Powell, an eminent geologist. I don’t 
..think. 1 introduced you before.” 

“We’ve met,” I conceded.’ “He borrowed 
one of my wrenches." 

OWELL nodded at me sadly and rubbed 
his long chin. Dorrance went on gently. 
“You see, it was not what you overheard 
in the house that brought you here. It’s 
what you said in the oxygenator room. You 
had just proved you knew machinery, and 
you said you were a deep-sea diver. Well, 
Mr. Powell needs a relief man, and we all 
need an armored suit expert, so you just 
naturally fitted into our plans. Working in 
armor under water pressure is much like 
working in a space suit under air pressure 
in a vacuum. We didn’t have time to consult 
you, so we — ah — ” 

“Shanghaied me,’’ I finished for him. “I 
guess that’s luckier , than getting my throat 
cut over four grams of rad — what? Space 
suits? What kind of talk is this?” 

Dorrance and Powell glanced significantly 
at each other. Then the scientist fixed his 
soft gaze on me. 

“Prepare yourself for a slight shock, Ar- 
mitage,’’ he said. “The Icarus is not a 
stratosphere ship. It is really a seventy-foot 
projectile with a rubber-insulated triple 
shell. On the lower level is all of the ma- 
chinery, the space suits, and the air-lock. 
On this level are the living quarters, sup- 
plies, and control room. Including yourself, 
there are seven of us. But we are not mak- 
ing a stratosphere flight. We are headed for 
— the Moon/’ 

Slight shock, he said. 



"What?" I ejaculated. “Are you crazy, or 
am I?” 

“Show him,” fPowell suggested lugubri- 
ously. “He can (stand it.” 

“Come,” said! Dorrance. “The artificial 
gravity in the keel is set at Earth constant. 
Feel up to walking a few steps?” 

“Lead the way,” I answered, getting to my 
feet. ( 

In a daze I followed the two men out and 
along a narrowt corridor which had rubber 
matting cemented to the floor. There were 
doors like mine,* four on each side, breaking 
the severity of the corridor. Each door was 
a sliding affair. We walked toward- the 
nearer end of the electrically lighte'd pas- 
sageway. 

“The sleeping quarters,” explained Dor- 
rance, gesturing. “At the rear of the ship — 
accommodations for eight people.” 

The corridor terminated in an oval-shaped 
room like the small end of an egg. It was 
equipped with several chairs, a table, and a 
couple of bookcases. But none of this 
caught my eye' for the time being. Near the 
end Of the room was nothing more or less 
than a glassed-in observatory. The curved, 
thick, but transparent glass was in sections 
— panes in metal casements, The breast-high 
central section was of metal. Mounted on a 
ball-bearing universal joint was a Milligan 
electro-telescope, its large end sticking out 
into space two,. 1 or three feet. 

Space was right! My eyes bulged as I 
stared through! those curved glass panes. I 
am at a loss to describe what I aw first and 
just how it affected me. 

I guess it was the Sun. That \was the 
most normal thing I saw. Sunlight streamed 
in and brightened the observatory. But the 
space outside the windows was not the blue 
I was familiar "with. It was like translucent 
black — nothing to impede or reflect the rays 
of the Sun. It was sickly, ghastly. And 
scattered around the visible sky were the 
twinkling points of myriad stars. 

The Sun was shining through a nightmare 
night! 

UT that wasn’t the worst. Hanging there 
in space between us and the Sun, a bit 
to one side, was a huge greenish-gray globe 
that swam in a hazy mist and revolved lazily 
on its axis like a great ball. I felt like the 
first time I had visited a planetarium, like 
the first time I made a descent to the bottom 
of. the sea — only worse. 

“What — what — ” I articulated helplessly. 
“Take a look through the telescope,” 
said Dorrance, indicating the stool before 
the eyepieces.’ 1 

I sat down (weakly and looked. Instantly 
the great ball leaped so near that I could see 
only about half of it. And the half I saw 
distinctly had the familiar outlines of the 
Western Hemisphere upon it — America- 
floating in a sea of gray. As I stared it was 
slowly but visibly shrinking. 

- “Earth,” murmured Dorrance at my ear. 
“At a distance of about twenty-five thousand 
miles. With the naked eye we are viewing it 
about as a microbe would view a basketball 
three basketball diameters away. We ,are 
traveling away from Earth at the rate of 
one thousand miles per hour.” 
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The blue fire played upon the figure of Tom Joyce, outlining him in an aura of ghostly splendor 



S DIDN’T faint, but I felt terribly sick. I 
removed my eyes from the eyepieces of 
the telescope and stared through one of 
the curved windows. Among the thousand 
conflicting thoughts and emotions which 
raged in my brain, the first impression that 
became clear was the sense of orientation. In 
spite of its proximity, the Earth did not seem 
to be beneath us, but to one side. 

That sensation, when finally accepted, 
never left me. Due to the artificial gravity 
in the keel of the Icarus, down was always 
the keel of the ship. It made no difference 
how we traveled through space in relation to 
other objects, unless we were landing on a 
planet, down was ever the floor of the ship. 

Then the irony of something struck me. I 
began to laugh a bit hysterically. I was 
thinking of what Colonel Ormsley had 
promised me. “When you need us, we’ll sup- 
ply you all the help you want,” he had said. 

Twenty-five thousand miles out in space 
and traveling onward at a thousand miles 
per hour. The entire world couldn’t help me 
now. But with this came a sobering thought. 
Could I help the world? Dr. Dorrance’s 
mystery ship was a weapon for good or evil 
far beyond the wildest dream of the U. S. 
Secret Service. To what lengths would the 
Heidendorf Ring go to possess such an in- 



strument? 

The next thing I became aware of was the 
utter absence of the sense of motion. Save 
for the steady firing of the rockets, whose 
yellowish-red glare I could see when I glued 
my forehead to the most convex pane, there 
wasn’t the slightest sensation of movement. 
We seemed to be fixed in space, with the 
Earth shrinking smoothly away from us. 

Dorrance and Powell waited. They didn’t 
bother me with a lot of talk, simply allow- 
ing me to make my own readjustments. At 
last I turned away from that appalling vista 
and grappled with the solid reality of the 
observation chamber of the Icarus. Mathe- 
matics helped me. 

“Is a thousand miles per hour our maxi- 
mum speed?” I asked. ' 

“Just about,” Powell answered me. 

“Then how did you take this ship off? To 
escape gravitation, a projectile’s minimum 
speed must be about seven miles per second. 
That would be at least twenty-five thousand 
miles per hour.” 

"That’s right,” said Powell with greater 
animation than I had yet seen him show. 
“You have a head for figures, Armitage, but 
in this case you don’t have all the facts. You 
don’t require that speed if you can neutral- 
ize the force of gravity.” 
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“But who can do that — altogether?” 

“Dr. Dorrance,” said the geologist simply. 
I turned toward the scientist, mentally 
groping for comprehension. 

“The actual principles behind the gravity 
nullifying process are too complicated to ex- 
plain briefly,” Dorrance explained. “But I 
can tell you about the kind of fuel I used. 
, Nature has already stored tremendous en- 
ergy in a substance which far transcends the 
weight and volume of the substance itself.” 
“You— ryou don’t mean atomic power?” 
The scientist smiled and shook his head. 
“Alas, no. I mean radium. The slow de- 
composition of radium is speeded up im- 
measurably in the Dorrance Radium Engine: 
It furnishes enough power from three grams 
of radium to take a hundred-ton space ship 
to the Moon and back. That leave an ample 
margin for hydrogen rockets and a ballast 
tank of water for the same.” 

“Impossible!” I cried, , 

Martin Powell tapped me lightly on the 
shoulder and pointed out into the void at the 
weirdly terrifying spectacle of Earth adrift 




in space. That argument was unanswerable. 

“And it was Quincy who stole the neces- 
sary radium to power your engine,” I said 
reflectively. 

“Yes,” Dorrance admitted simply. "The 
end sometimes justifies the means. And we 
need you. We’ve checked and rechecked and 
tried to anticipate every possibility, but there 
is so much to a pioneer voyage that we may 
yet find we have failed to take into account 
everything. Will you accept my deepest 
apologies for — for kidnaping you, and take 
part willingly as a member of our expedi- 
tion?” 

The face! made must have been comical. 
What alternative had I? I couldn’t jump 
ship out in the middle of space. Here I was, 
bottled up with Dorrance and five other 
people, one of whom was undoubtedly a 
ruthless agent of the deadly Heidendorf 
Ring. The slightest misstep on my part — 
and I could imagine the subsequent details. 

“What else can I do?” I said aloud. 

“Nothing,” agreed Powell drily. “Some- 
times a man talks himself into a situation by 
being too smart.” 

I heartily concurred with this, but I didn't 
like the way he said it. 

/feiLL right, I’ll be good,” I capitulated. 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Take over control of all space-suit ex- 



peditions, and relieve Martin Powell when 
necessary as engineer,” answered Dr. Dor- 
rance. 

“And,” I added to myself grimly, “protect 
your life and ferret out the Heidendorf 
agent — if any. A sweet job.” But aloud I 
only said, “Okay. I’ll play out the string 
under your leadership. But why 'in thunder 
are you going to the Moon?” 

"That,” promised Dorrance, “I will ex- 
plain to you in good time. Come along now 
to the control room and meet our entire 
company as a bona fide member of our ex- 
pedition.” ■ 

CHAPTER V 
Rendezvous in Space 

I T was like a | phantasmagoria, watching 
that huge silvery-gold disc rushing to- 
ward us out of the black depths of space. 
Sliding slowly across the forward observa- 
tion port like a big, round cookie against a 
sequin-spangled (drop of sable velvet, the 
Moon swept majestically onward at her 
steady pace of 2100 miles per hour in her 
orbit around Earth. 

Right now she appeared to be approaching 
ns far more swiftly than she seemed to be 
making her transit across the face of our 
control room port. She was looming so 
rapidly that it seemed she must surely slide 
by to one side arid fall behind, putting us in 
the position of a torpedo which has overshot 
its mark, and facing n& with the unknown 
perils of outer space. 

This was illusory, of course — or Parneau 
had made a bad 'mistake in his calculations. 
Spatial navigation was worse than in its in- 
fancy. It hadn’t even been born. It seems so 
simple now, that pioneer voyage to the 
Moon, but at the time I could liken it only 
to the voyage of a submarine in the middle 
depths of a vast ocean — three-dimensional 
travel toward bases that were mobile and 
moved at a greater speed than the. space 
mariner. 

I could readily understand why Dorrance 
had included Etienne Parneau in his party. 
Parneau, world-acclaimed astronomer and 
physicist, was the navigator of the Icarus: 
Out here in space he appeared in an alto- 
gether new' light— as did each of us — and he 
was a wizard at i mathematical computation. 

There was a carefully calculated reason 
for every member of our expedition. Martin 
Powell’s mechanical genius had built the 
Icarus from the blueprints drawn by Tom 
Joyce. He was chief engineer and, being a 
geologist, he was going to be invaluable 
when we reached the Moon. 

Tom Joyce, assistant to Dorrance, had the 
, ability to follow his mentor’s progress and 
transmit his ideas to paper so others could 
interpret them. He was a scientific drafts- 
man. 

George Quincy was more , than a financial 
backer. Being a gun and ballistics expert, 
and having hunted practically every kind of 
game Earth offered, he was in charge of the 
arsenal. 

Diana Joyce’s position was a bit less im- 
portant, but if Dorrance had not brought her 
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along, a man would have been needed to fill 
her place. She was by way of being the 
supercargo. She had checked all supplies 
and equipment, and it was her duty to 
record all data and notes for future study. 

Dorrance himself, inventor and leader, was 
the figure about which everything revolved. 
He was the dreamer of dreams, and the rest 
only helped him make the dreams possible 
and practical. 

I? Outside of being relief man, I was the 
shanghaied sailor who was going to take the 
primary risks and do the dirty jobs, if any. 
But this was no new experience for me. I’d 
been cleaning up dirty jobs for a long time. 
This was just a different kind of one. Earth 
and the menace of the Heidendorf Ring 
faded into the background. 

T EN long days had passed since I awoke 
aboard the space rocket, and I had been 
very busy trying to catch up with the many 
things I had to know. Under Powell’s tutel- 
age, I had mastered the operation, if not the 
principle, of the radium engines, hydrogen 
rockets and gravity nullifiers. 

There was a distributor, not unlike that 
on a motor car, which automatically fired 
the rockets in proper sequence and order, 
although there was an emergency panel in 
the control room which would permit the 
navigator to take over a manual manipula- 
tion of rocket blasts should the need arise. 

There were gauges all over the ship for 
every conceivable purpose, from temperature 
and air purity to gravity and rocket firing, 
and it was the duty of every man to read 
each one of them once every twenty-four 
hours and submit the collective readings to 
Dr. Dorrance for constant check-up. 

Diana had charge of food and water, al- 
though we took turns at cooking on the hot 
plates. Nothing was wasted. There was 
plenty of water for drinking and washing 
purposes, and the used and dirty water was 
carefully drawn into the electrolysis tank 
for fuel. The only inconvenience we experi- 
enced was that there were no baths. We did 
not dare spare the water. 

That was one of the first questions I pro- 
pounded to Dorrance. 

“I’ve always understood there is no water 
on the Moon,” I said, “Suppose we run out? 
How will we get back to Earth?” 

“A good question,” he answered me. “We 
computed how much water is needed for the 
rocket-tubes at cruising speed all the way to 
the Moon and back, and doubled the quan- 
tity. By saving every drop, even after it is 
used, we will have plenty for the Icarus and 
enough for human needs for three months. 
In case we’ve misfigured or have an acci- 
dent, we will simply use the gravity nullifiers 
to leave the Moon, use enough water to 
rocket our keel toward Earth, and reverse 
the field of the nullifiers so that Earth will 
pull us in. It would take longer to get 
there, but it would be much easier than try- 
ing to go the other way. For the Moon’s 
surface gravity is only one-sixth that of 
Earth.” 

“You seem to have thought of every- 
thing,” I said admiringly. 

“I in afraid not,” he answered, “but we’ve 
tried to.” 



ARNEAU showed me how to read the 
navigation chart and how to manipulate 
the ship from the control chamber. I didn’t 
like his air of condescension, but I never let 
on. He was smart, and I had lots to learn. 
But I did ache more than once to have him 
with me down in the murk of twenty 
fathoms in diving armor and see how smart 
he would be there. 

George Quincy seemed the most human 
of them all, outside of Diana, of course. 
Sel^-confident, always used to plenty and 
having his way, I was surprised to see how 
well he behaved under ithe leadership of 
Dorrance, I could see he was falling under 
the spell of Diana Joyce, and I smelled 
trouble there, for she was engaged to Dr. 
Dorrance. But that was none of my busi- 
ness. 

From Quincy I learned about the weapons 
aboard the Icarus, taken along just in case. 
And again I was amazed at the genius of 
Dr.. Dorrance. Quincy had brought along 
his entire gun cabinet, which contained 
everything from a light fowling piece to an 
elephant gun, and he had an astounding 
variety of shot and shell for his ^arsenal. 
However, there were also six peculiar look- 
ing pistols in the rack. 

“These,” he told me, handing me one for 
examination after showing me ,how it 
worked, “are ray-guns. The weapon was de- 
veloped by Dorrance. There is a minute 
charge of radium in a little chamber in the 
butt. It’s an adaptation of the radium en- 
gine. Pressure on the trigger sets up action 
on the radium, and a pencil ray of pure 
radon shoots out of the muzzle like a flame 
of pale fire. It is deadly to all organic life 
at a distance of twenty yards. They’ll prob- 
ably prove of greater service On the Moon 
than all of my other weapons, but likely 
we’ll not need any weapons at all. The Moon 
is airless, waterless, and lifeless.” 

I admired the entire assortment of weapons 
and watched him lock them carefully away. 

“I guess you and I are slated to be the gun 
bearers and the general explorers, Ar- 
mitage,” he said. “I’m ready to take space- 
suit instruction from you any time.” 

“We’ll get around to it as soon as I have 
mastered their tricks myself,” I promised. 

I went down to the lower level that same 
day and, when I had the private oppor- 
tunity, dug into my tool kit, which had been 
undisturbed. From the false bottom I ex- 
humed a pistol of my own, and I placed 
more confidence in this than in Quincy’s 
whole stock of guns. 

This was a .480 automatic pistol which 
fired an explosive shell. It was a new inven- 
tion. The initial charge of powder was suffi- 
cient to drive the projectile fully four inches 
into hard oak at fifty yards, and then the 
shell would explode, shattering the timber to 
pieces. Dum-dum bullets were humane com- 
pared to it. 

M AKING sure that this secret compart- 
ment had been undisturbed, I put the 
gun back with the several other items I had 
there. I went to resume my study of the 
space suits. 
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There were eight of these grotesque look- 
ing objects in a cabinet on the lower level 
near the sealed exit port, which had a small 
air-lock. They stood erect like suits of 
medieval armor, but there was a vast differ- 
ence. 

For one thing, each suit weighed six hun- 
dred pounds. It was startlingly like the 
deep-sea tackle with which I was familiar, 
with this difference: There were no lead 
weights. Lead was used, however, in their 
construction throughout. Tom Joyce ex- 
plained them to me. He had drawn the speci- 
fications. 

On the back was a regulation oxygen tank 
with a six-hour supply. The suits were 
fleece-lined. At the belt of each was a metal- 
covered valve to regulate the flow of oxy- 
gen, a rheostat to adjust the electrical heat- 
ing unit, and another to control the refrig- 
erating unit. There was a reason for this, as 
Joyce pointed out. 

“This suit,” he told me earnestly, “was de- 
signed for use on the Moon only. The tem- 
perature there in the sunlight reaches a 
point approximating two hundred and sixty- 
five degrees — more than fifty degrees above 
the temperature of boiling water. That’s the 
reason for the refrigerating plant on the 
back. In the- crater shadows, the tempera- 
ture is cold enough to freeze alcohol — about 
a hundred and eighty degrees below zero. 
That’s the reason for the heating element. 

'And all those things add up to the ponder- 
out weight.’ 5 

“Not counting the pick-ax and drill and 
wire cable I see clamped to each belt," I 
commented. “And how about the guns and 
other items we might want to carry? Is 
there a gravity nullifier built into the suits ?” 

J OYCE smiled faintly as he shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said. “Don’t forget that the sur- 
face gravity of the Moon is only one-sixth 
that of Earth. These six-hundred-pound 
suits will weigh about one hundred pounds 
there. Let’s see, you weigh about a hundred 
and eighty pounds?” 

“One-ninety,” I said, beginning to see the 
answer. 

“You’ll weigh the equivalent of thirty-two 
pounds on the Moon. Encased in one of 
these suits, with all the extra equipment you 
may can"y, you’ll weigh less than your nor- 
mal weight on Earth.” 

“I see,” I answered humbly. “But why the 
lead in the suits?” 

“That’s for another reason, ’ he said. 
“Lead is also fused in the entire helmet. We 
had them made specially at Corning, New 
York.” 

I examined the heavy, solid glass globes 
which constituted the helmets of the space 
suits. They looked like nothing so much as 
inverted fish bowls. 

And thus I went on for ten days, acquiring 
and absorbing knowledge of the/carus and 
of my cotnpaiiioYis. Until this moment that 
all seven of us were crowded in the control 
room, watching the rushing approach of the 
Moon. \ 

Back on Earth I knew that people were 
seeing the Moon waxing past the gibbous 



stage in the eastern sky about now, almost 
at the end of her second quarter, or the state 
of full moon. In exactly ten hours, she 
would reach that state. That meant that we 
were, or should be, approximately ten 
thousand miles from the Moon’s orbit and 
roughly fourteen thousand miles from her 
pockmarked surface. An interesting little 
problem in solid geometry figured with the 
Moon following the arc of a curving 
hypotenuse. It Iwas a bit deep for me. 

S WASN’T alone in my anxiety. Dr. Dor- 
rance, who I was not an astronomer, 
either, put my thought into words. 

“You are sure, Parneau,” he asked quietly, 
“that your figures are correct? There’s no 
need to change our course a bit?” 

Pameau’s lips parted in a thin smile. 
Thoroughly competent and inordinately su- 
perior because 'of his mathematical genius, 
he glanced at the instrument panel and then 
at Dorrance. Perhaps his own slight anxiety 
or tension over the accuracy of his figures 
being tested practically for the first time 
made his reply a trifle sarcastic. 

“Certainly I am sure, Dr. Dorrance,” he 
answered in his faintly accented English, 
“But for the benefit of all who may feel 
slightly alarmed” — and here his sharp, black 
eyes darted like rapiers from face to face, 
sneering at mine and softening as 1 they rested 
on Diana’s blond loveliness — “I will explain 
as simply as.I can. 

"Making allowance for the Moon’s varia- 
tion of five degrees and nine minutes from 
'the plane of the ecliptic, I figured the time 
from the moment we left Earth to when the 
Moon would reach the full. This was by 
sidereal and not synodic computation. That 
is, from fixed star back to fixed star. 

“As our speed is, in relation to the Earth 
and Moon system, one thousand miles per 
hour, and the Moon’s orbital speed is 
twenty-one hundred miles per hour, and the 
distance from Earth this month to full Moon 
is two hundred and forty-eight thousand 
miles, I plotted our course by Polaris and 
headed us for the exact point in space which 
the Moon will reach in two hundred and 
forty-eight hours. 

“Using Polaris as a spatial compass like 
mariners use the magnetic pole, I simply 
planned a rendezvous some ten hours hence 
with the Moon: Here we are. There comes 
the Moon. That is all.” 

| 

£gPBpH ANK you, Parneau,” said Dorrance, 
-hi not evenj noticing the irony. “That is 
sufficient. The,; actual navigation is in your 
competent hands. There have been so many 
things to consider and plan for — that I won- 
der at times if I have made any stupid 
blunders.” 

“Of course you haven’t! said Diana 
quickly. “I’ll bet Columbus didn’t think of 
everything when he set sail across an un- 
charted ocean ” 

“At least, he didn’t take into account all 
the possible difficulties he was going to run 
into,” commented Powell thoughtfully. 

“Such as — the human equation,” suggested 
Quincy, looking at the girl. “Mutiny and so 
forth. My history is better than my science. 



Dr. Dorrance cleared his throat as he 
glanced from Parneau to Quincy and then to 
Diana, on whom he smiled tenderly. 

“I don’t think we need worry about the 
personal equation,” he said calmly. “I con- 
sidered that in selecting this group.” 

"Except for Armitage,” reminded Powell 
dourly. 

Dorrance went on as though there had 
been no interruption. “I also tried to think 
ahead for every possible eventuality. With 
such men — and such a woman — to check me, 
I don’t think we’ve missed any important 
details.” 

Diana gave him a swift smile and patted 
his hand. Dorrance unfolded like a flower. 
I cocked an eye at Martin Powell and won- 
dered. Dorrance was going to have trouble 
with Pameau and Quincy. Was I going to 
have the same with the formidable geolo- 
gist? Was he the Heidendorf agent, and 
did he really know who I was? Was he 
laughing up his sleeve at me? 

CHAPTER VI 
Below Tycho 

S OME thirteen hours later we were 
headed directly toward the Second 
Quadrant, not a thousand miles out from 
the Moon’s surface. Pameau’s calculations 
were vindicated. It was positively uncanny 
to watch that huge spherical ball expand 
there ahead of us in space and subtly change 
from a ball ‘to a disc and then to a great 
bowl which was no longer ahead of us, but 
down. 

"The Moon has kept her rendezvous with 
Etienne Parneau,” said the astronomer 
proudly. “Dr. Dorrance, will you take 
over?” 

“Take the controls, Tom,” ordered Dor- 
rance crisply. “Land in Tycho Crater as we 
planned. Powell, start magnetizing the nul- 
lifier field. Cut the rockets, Parneau. Di- 
ana, you and Quincy start checking supplies 
and equipment. Armitage, come with me. 
As the first man ever to set foot on the 
Moon, it’s time you knew why we have come 
here.” 

I followed him to the living quarters, torn 
between the fearful spectacle of watching us 
land and the pent-up curiosity I had con- 
cerning this expedition. 

“Armitage,” said the scientist, as the muf- 
fled roar of the rockets died into silence and 
Parneau came into the room after us, "the 
various theories advanced to account for the 
Solar System do not matter here. Let it 
suffice that the Moon is composed of the 
same elements as Earth — in different pro- 
portions. 

"The Moon, to be exact-, is a dead planet, 
a child of the Earth. It formed and cooled 
and lived its allotted astronomical day and 
died before its mother. Earth, felt the first 
wriggle of primordial life in the ooze at the 
bottom of the sea.' But all this you have 
been studying for the past ten days. It is 
beside the point. 

"The truth of the matter is that one of the 
rarest elements of Earth is — radium. This 
precious element is procured from several 



ores— camotite and pitchblende, for exam- 
ple — and by the decomposition of uranium. 
To power the Dorrance engine we need ra- 
dium in quantity. And with my electro- 
spectoscope I discovered months ago that 
the Moon is honeycombed with pitchblende. 
Below Tycho is a veritable mother lode. 
Can you understand what this means? 

“It means that the Moon can supply man- 
kind for untold centuries with enough ra- 
dium for all conceivable medical purposes, 
and still produce enough to power thousands 
of space ships and permit the exploration 
of the entire Solar System! Have you the 
vision to carry on from there? 

"Anyway, that is why we have come to 
the Moon, to prove two things. First, that 
spatial flight is possible — that the Icarus is 
a practical success. Second, that radium can 
be reclaimed in large quantities, Man is no 
longer - bound to his native planet. The 
Moon is virtually a gold mine for man be- 
yond the dreams of avarice.” 

ffpHINGS began to fit into a rounded and 
M complete picture for me. 

"So that’s why the lead is in the space suits 
and helmets,” I said. "Radioactivity.” 

“Precisely,” agreed Dorrance. “I don’t 
think the emanations will be strong enough 
to be dangerous, but I am taking no chances 
on anything. That’s why Quincy has 
brought so many weapons. We know the 
Moon is dead and lifeless, but I can take no 
foolish risks. After you test the efficacy of 
the space suits, we will establish a base in 
Tycho and mine enough radium to replace 
that which Quincy took by force — twice 
over.” : 

“We will be millionaires!” breathed Par- 
neau. "Mo n D'ieu, I can hardly believe it.” 

Quincy and Diana came in at that mo- 
ment, the girl laughing gaily at some re- 
mark her companion had made. I listened 
silently while the four of them talked ex- 
citedly. 

“Aren’t you excited, John?” Diana de- 
manded of me. “I don’t believe you’ve 
voiced an opinion thus far the entire voy- 
age.” 

“Yeah,” I answered laconically. “I’m 
thrilled to death.” 

Quincy cocked an eye at me. 

“Getting cold feet, Armitage?” he asked, 
chuckling. “I’ll make the first sally outside 
if you’re afraid.” 

“A man who wouldn't} be afraid is a fool,” 
I said curtly. “I never made a descent 
without wondering if I was going to get 
back to the surface without an accident.” 

UINCY laughed, fairly blooming under 
Diana’s admiring glance. “Better let 
me make the first try, Dorrance. Armitage 
is in a funk.” 

Dorrance looked at me dubiously, while 
Parneau openly sneered. I felt Diana’s vio- 
let eyes searching my face' for signs of cow- 
ardice, but I made no attempt to explain or 
justify my natural feeling. 

“I’m going to watch Joyce land this 
thing,” I said, making for the control room. 

* You can go along with me, Quincy, since 




you’re so anxious to cover yourself with 
glory— only if you are willing to obey my 
orders.” 

I went out before the millionaire an- 
swered. They all trooped after me to the 
control room. 

The picture had changed during the in- 
terim. Instead of the muted roar of the 
rockets, there was now the steady hum of 
the dynamos pouring the power to the grav- 
ity nullifiers. The Icarus, under Tom 
Joyce’s skilful handling, had turned her 
keel to the lunar surface and was settling 
rapidly. 

Under the momentum of our flight, we 
were still traveling at a terrific speed at an 
oblique angle toward the face of the Moon. 
The huge crater that was Tycho was dead 
ahead — fifty-five miles in diameter and 
twelve thousand feet deep. Instead of the 
soft yellow luminance we see from Earth, 
the lunar landscape was like a bad dream. 
Because of the airless condition, everything 
was revealed in stark relief. It was a world 
of crags and craters marked by sharply de- 
fined shadows and dazzling sunlight. There 
was no intermediate shade between black 
and dead gray white. 

Tom Joyce braked our forward speed with 
a red blast from the forward rockets and 
then set us down almost in the center of 
Tycho as lightly as a feather. There was 
the dull crunch of rock beneath our hull, a 
slight lurch, and the Icarus was at rest. 



in pairs. But I’ll lead.” 

To tell the truth, I’d much rather have 
had Powell than any of the rest, but I hadn’t 
made up my mind about the geologist yet. 
I figured the powerful, dour Powell as the 
best man to have at my side in an emer- 
gency, but we had a personal equation to 
settle between ’i us. 

Dorrance and Joyce helped Quincy and 
me into our space suits while the others 
.stood by and watched. I had 'already care- 
fully tested the equipment of every suit, but 
I methodically! went over all the controls at 
my belt before letting Dorrance seal the 
globular helmet on for me. 

“I’ll go out first,” I said. “If everything 
is okay, I’ll signal for you to come on, 
Quincy.” 

"Good luck,” said Diana softly, just before 
Dorrance lowered the helmet over my head. 

I adjusted my oxygen valve, set the re- 
frigerating unit at sixty degrees, and sig- 
naled for Powell to close the air-lock on me. 
In a moment the ponderous outer lock 
opened before me and, with the escaping 
air, I stepped ;out upon the rocky lava of 
the Moon. 

In spite of the prodigious weight, I felt 
pounds lighter than usual. I moved easily 
out from the 'shadow of the long, cigar- 
shaped Icarus into the full sunlight and got 
my first exterior view of the craft which 
had brought me two hundred and forty-eight 
thousand miles from home. 



Joyce adjusted several controls, flipped a 
switch which started the refrigerating ap- 
paratus of the ship — for the temperature 
would start to rise immediately with the re- 
flection of the Sun from the terrible surface 
about us— and turned to shake hands with 
Dorrance, 

“Alfred,” he said heartily, “let me be the 
first to congratulate you. Your dream has 
come true.” 

5 N a moment they were all shaking hands 
and talking. Dorrance, tears of happi- 
ness in his eyes, stood with his arm about 
Diana’s shoulders and accepted the shower 
of praise. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said in a voice 
that trembled a little. “You people have 
been instrumental in making the dream 
come true.” 

“Come on, Quincy,” I said at last ‘We ve 
got a job to do.” 

Maybe I was like a glass of cold water, 
but why not? I wasn’t really an integral 
part of this crew. I was actually an out- 
sider, and I felt like one about now. I 
dampened the enthusiasm. I was wonder- 
ing if there was for a fact a Judas in this 

icrowd. , , ., 

“So the deep-sea diver is afraid, said 
Pameau nastily. “Out of his depth, eh?’ 
"Out of his element, rather,” chuckled 
Quincy. “Let’s go, Armitage.” 

“Wait!” said Tom Joyce, glancing at Dor- 
rance. "Perhaps I ought to make the first 
test. After all, you and I designed these 
suits, Alfred.” 

“This is my job,” I said shortly. ‘I never 
dodge jobs. I go first. I’m taking Quincy 
along only because it seems safer to work 



PRpHE Icarus' glittered in the sunlight, a 
M long and slim beauty of a torpedo of 
space. I made my first note for subsequent 
correction. In the full sunlight we needed 
smoked glasses or a visor arrangement on 
the helmets that we could adjust with our 
hands. It was impossible to stare toward 
the Sun. Otherwise everything seemed to 
be functioning! perfectly. I knocked three 
times on the hull for Quincy to emerge- 

Quickly he joined me, and we started 
walking in a wide circle about the space ship. 

“What say we make toward the mountains 
on the left?” suggested Quincy through his 
radio phone, becoming bold with his habi- 
tual recklessness. “This ring-around-the- 
rosy stuff is childish.” 

I agreed. I, wanted to investigate some 
black spots over there a couple of hundred 
yards anyhow.! The soil of the Moon was 
harshly gray. It seemed volcanic in origin. 
Certainly it was waterless. But that would 
be Powell’s job. 

Impatient to explore, Quincy set out at 
a brisk pace toward the distant crags. I, 
perforce, followed more rapidly than I , 
wished. At that Quincy reached the first of 
the black spots on the ground before I did. 
He halted abruptly and stared down in per- 
plexity. I’m sure he hadn’t even noticed 
them until now. 

The first spot was an almost perfect cir- 
cle, looking like a disc of black velvet 
stretched flat, on the surface. It was per- 
haps ten feet in diameter. It was so black 
that we could distinguish nothing within the 
circle. 

I raised my gaze to stare beyond, and I 
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counted six more of these queer spots ahead 
of us, in a straight line and apparently regu- 
larly spaced. Then I turned to touch Quincy 
and speak to him, I was just in time to see 
him place a foot tentatively within the per- 
imeter of the black spot Before I could 
grab hold of him and jerk him back, he flung 
up his arms wildly, like a man off balance, 
and toppled forward, to disappear from 
sight exactly like an object being sucked 
under extremely liquid quicksand. 

W ITHOUT wasting time cursing his 
confounded' impetuosity, I snatched 
the pick from my belt and thrust one end of 
it out over the black spot. Nothing hap- 
pened, I prodded at the spot — and nearly 
lost my own balance. Nothing had resisted 
my poking. And I understood with a sink- 
ing heart. The spot was not a spot. It was 
a hole, a Stygian funnel without a ray of 
light to reveal it for what it was. Only 
when the Sun was directly overhead did any 
light shine down the sides of this cylindrical 
shaft. Such was the deceptiveness of light 
and shadow on the Moon. 

I grabbed my hand torch next and 
switched it on. At once the stark and hor- 
ribly smooth wall of a perpendicular shaft 
leaped into relief for me. I lay down and 
carefully thrust my arm and head over the 
edge. Far below, perhaps thirty feet, like 
a specimen upon the field of a giant micro- 
scope, lay the figure of George Quincy. He 
was sprawled out on a level enough surface, 
but he appeared unconscious. Rapidly I 
tried to compute how hard he could have 
fallen in six hundred pounds of space suit 
at one-sixth of Earth’s gravity and at, to me, 
an unknown rate of speed. 

All the time I was feverishly at work. I 
used my hammer to drive my short drill into 
the hard but crumbly rock close to the edge 
of the hole. Then I fastened one end of 
my wire cable to this anchor and swiftly 
lowered myself down the shaft. I suppose 
Quincy’s magical disappearance and my own 
subsequent actions must have looked crazy 
to the rest of the party in the Icarus, and I 
could well believe they must have been fran- 
tic with anxiety — Diana, at least — but I 
hadn’t time to think of them now. If 
Quincy had cracked his helmet. 

T HE wire cable was fortunately the right 
length M as if it had been measured. 
Otherwise, I don’t know how we could have 
reached the surface again. When I got 
down to Quincy, he was already stirring. I 
knelt and hurriedly examined his suit and 
helmet. They were intact. I stood up and 
flashed my torch around. 

To my amazement^ I found that I was 
standing in a tunnel, a circular shaft of in- 
credibly smooth sides that led downward at 
a gradual angle from this hole in the outer 
skin of the Moon, 

Quincy sat up, unable to rub where he 
ached. There was a rueful expression on 
his face and his lips were moving. I gave 
him a hand to his feet as his voice sounded 
in my earphones. 

"Silly sort of trick, wasn’t it? Reminds 
me of a tiger pit in India. Never thought 
I’d fall into such a trap.” 



“Yes,” I said, answering his first remark 
as I switched off my refrigerating unit and 
turned on the heating element. "Better 
change your temperature control. It’s a 
hundred and eighty below down here. Feel 
able to climb?” 

“Climb? What for? Let’s explore this 
crazy shaft, now that we’re here.” 

I didn’t say anything to him. What was 
the use of an abstract argument about the 
danger of exploring such an artificial tun- 
nel with a man as courageously foolhardy 
as he? Besides, who knew how old this 
tunnel was? What creatures or beings could 
possibly live on an airless, waterless world? 

We set out along the tunnel, I in front, 
torch in one hand and ray-gun in the other. 
Queerly, I found myself wishing for my own 
.480 automatic back on the Icarus in my 
tool kit, Quincy was all for pushing ahead 
recklessly, arguing that we only had six 
hours of oxygen, which meant less than 
three hours forward travel if we expected to 
return. 

UT I wasn’t figuring on getting lost in 
a lunar labyrinth that had likely been 
here before mammals appeared on the face 
of Earth. As we proceeded, other tunnels 
began to run into the one we were following 
into the bowels of the Moon. They all 
forked in like the branches of a tree toward 
the bole, but I called a halt methodically at 
each juncture and used my pick to cut an 
arrow in the floor of the branch out of which 
we came. 

“Why all the precaution?” demanded 
Quincy impatiently. “We’re traveling in a 
straight line, and all of the side tunnels join 
this one and lead downward. The other 
way, they all lead to those surface holes.” 

“We may want to go back in a hurry,” I 
reminded him grimly, “and I want to go 
back to the hole where my cable will hoist 
me to the surface.” 

This silenced him. We kept on until we 
had penetrated about ten miles and must 
have been half a mile deep. The way had 
become monotonous, and I saw by the elec- 
tric watch at my belt that we were danger- 
ously close to the half-way mark. 

“This is as far as we go,” I said, reaching 
out to grip my companion’s arm. 

“You’re worse than an old woman,” re- 
sponded Quincy. “We’ve still got ten min- 
utes before we reach the three-hour mark. 
Looks like a curve ahead. Let’s push on for 
five minutes more.” 

Shrugging, I led on. Quincy proved right 
at that. Three minutes later we rounded a 
wide curve in the inexplicable tunnel and 
found ourselves on the threshold of a huge 
sublunar cavern. There were numerous 
shafts leading off from this chamber, and I 
carefully marked ours with an arrow. Then 
we started to make a hurried circuit of the 
immense enclosure which our hand torches 
could not span. 

T HE walls between the mouths of the 
queer shaftlike tunnels were rough and 
irregular, seamed and veined with various 
strata of brown and black which wickedly 
reflected the beams of our lights. We 




couldn’t have made a circuit of more than 
a quarter of the roughly circular cavern 
when something white moved in the ray of 
my torch. 

We froze in amazement. Life — here? 

The thing was shaped like a log, about six 
feet long and a good foot through. It lay 
against the wall, one end in a sort of alcove 
which it had eateii out of the wall with a 
pair of mandibles similar to those of a tiger 
ant. 

As we watched, it' dug into the hard rock 
of the wall like a mouse biting into cheese 
and shoveled the rubble into its maw. It 
moved sluggishly, as though it had all the 
time of the ages. Under the glow of pur 
torches, it was dully white and seemed sur- 
rounded with a faint, pale blue aura — like a 
sickly ectoplasm. 

“Good God!” Quincy’s voice sounded in 
my earphones as he clutched my shoulder. 
“A giant termite that’s a rock eater!” 

He released -me and drew his ray gun. I 
grabbed him. 

“Don’t!” I commanded, flashing my torch 
along the wall. 

In the glow we counted not less than a 
dozen of the weird things, working away in 
little niches of their own. The light seemed 
not to bother them at all. Experimentally 
I switched off mine, telling Quincy to do 
the same. In the resultant pitch darkness, 
each of the gigantic slugs emitted a faint 
bluish glow. There were hundreds of them! 

“Glow-worms !” whispered Quincy. “What 
is this?” 

I switched my torch back on. “We’ve got 
to get out of here. Time’s up. Let’s see 
what this thing is eating.” 

T my suggestion, Quincy instantly 
stepped forward with his usual fearless- 
ness and flashed his torch against the alcove. 
His foot touched the side of the slug. The 
thing didn’t move, and he drew back his 
metal-encased foot and deliberately kicked 
the thing gently. 

“Feels like metal," he said to me. “Try 
it.” 

“No, thanks,” I answered, staring at the 
queer veins of stuff in the alcove. They 
were brown-black metalliferous veins with 
a pitchlike luster. 

On impulse I scooped up a chunk of the 
stuff and put it in the specimen case attached 
to my belt. 

“Whatever this thing is,” announced 
Quincy, who had gone on with his risky ex- 
amination, “it’s insensate and blind. Damned 
if I don’t believe it’s a metallic form of life.” 

“Powell or Dorrance may be able to tell,” 
I said. “Come on!” 

We got out of that ghastly cavern and 
headed up the tunnel toward the surface at 
a fast pace. The arrows I had cut in the 
mouths of the tunnels now stood us in good 
stead. Our oxygen was almost exhausted 
by the time we reached the end of the shaft 
and found the wire cable. Two figures in 
space suits were weirdly outlined in sunlight 
at the top of the hole. They proved to be 
Powell and Joyce, come to see what had 
happened to us. 

We got back to the Icarus at once, and 



Quincy told our story. 

“We wouldn’t even have gone that far if 
I’d listened to Armitage,” he concluded in 
his bluffy way. “But I goaded him on until 
we ran into that alien life-form. What do 
you think it can be, Dorrance?” 

"I don’t know — yet,” admitted the sci- 
entist. “Since the grubs seem harmless, we’ll 
go have a look at them. Powell and I.” 

“I’d like to know what they were feeding 
on,” said Powell soberly. 

“Here,” I said, remembering. “Here’s a 
chunk of the stuff.” 

Powell and Dorrance took one look at the 
stuff I pulled out of the specimen case on 
my space suit, f 

“Pitchblende!’! they both shouted to- 
gether. jj 

“What did I tell you?” added Dorrance. 
“I knew the electroscope was right.” 

And then I remembered the fragment of 
conversation I had overheard upon first en- 
tering the Dorrance home, when Tom Joyce 
walked up behind me with a gun. Dorrance 
had been telling Diana about Parneau check- 
ing his discovery, and I had been too dumb 
to grasp his meaning. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Lunar Borers 

ii 

®0 RGOTTEN was any thought of explor- 
ing the surface of the Moon. It was 
worse than a gold strike in Nevada. Radium * 
was dearer than [life or scientific knowledge 
to this expedition, more precious than water 
or oxygen — of which we had sufficient quan- 
tity. All of them went mad over our dis- 
covery, even Parneau, who should have been 
in an astronomer’s seventh heaven, studying 
the Universe with the telescope of the 
Icarus, unhampered by an atmosphere. 

Only Quincy and I were the least affected, 
for reasons of bur own. I knew Quincy’s 
secret, but he didn’t know mine. Quincy 
was already rich; He could easily pay for 
the four grams of radium he had hijacked 
and thus buy his way out of trouble. He was 
a pagan at heart and an insatiable adven- 
turer. All he asked of this expedition was 
-excitement. All he wanted was Diana Joyce. 

I had indisputable proof of this during one 
rest period, when just the three of us were 
aboard the Icarus. The others were down 
in the Tycho cavern, manning the mining 
machinery and refiner. This was three days 
later. I was making coffee on the electric 
hotplate in the little galley, and Diana and 
Quincy were together in the observatory at 
the rear of the ship. The telephone system 
was open, and they didn’t know it. With- 
out intentionally eavesdropping, I overheard 
an interesting conversation. 

“But, Diana, aren’t you sick of this mo- 
notony?” Quincy was saying, and a tender, 
possessive quality came into his tone. “Don’t 
you feel the urge to explore, to investigate? 
Let’s leave those moles to grub away at 
their pitchblende, while you and I see what’s 
on the other side of the Moon.” 

"What in the— Moon are you talking 
about, George?” asked Diana, her voice 
trembling a little. 




T HERE were sounds of quick movement, 
a slight scuffle. Then: 

“Diana,” came Quincy’s voice, vibrant 
with passion, “you know I’m mad about 
you. Why don’t you tell Dorrance? He’s 
twenty years older than you and all wrapped 
up in his science. We’re young and — ' 
“Don’t, please,” the girl gasped. “Let me 
go, George. You don’t understand. Tom 
and I owe a great deal to Alfred Dorrance, 
and he loves me.” ^ 

“But you don't love himl” 

“But I do,” she corrected swiftly. "And 
I respect and revere his work, helping all I 
can. We cannot jeopardize what he is doing 
by setting out on. a mere adventure. The 
Moon can be explored on subsequent trips.” 
“Kiss me,” demanded Quincy. “I dare you 
to kiss me and then talk like that.” 

“Please! I don’t want to kiss you, 
George.” 

There were unmistakable sounds of a kiss, 
and an exclamation from the girl. 

“See?” exulted Quincy. “You are blush- 
ing. Now say that you don’t want to chuck 
all this and go exploring — even down 
through those inexplicable tunnels.” 

“But I don’t,” she protested angrily. “I 
want — ” 

I put my lips close to the loud-speaker in 
the galley. 

"Perhaps the lady wants a cup of coffee, 
Quincy,” I said. “It would be more satis- 
factory.” 

Utter silence answered me. In a moment 
the two of them came into the living quar- 
ters. Neither of them looked greatly dis- 
concerted. 

“So you heard?” said Quincy, laughing 
slightly. “I suppose you’ll run to Dorrance.” 
“People as indiscreet as you, Quincy,” I 
answered, “shouldn’t be around telephones 
or microphones. There’s nothing for me to 
report to Dorrance. Cream in your coffee, 
Diana?” 

The girl looked steadily at me. She 
offered no excuses or apologies for. Quincy’s 
actions, and I liked her for that. 

“Yes — cream,” she replied. “Are you a 
mechanical robot," too, Jack Arrnitage? 
Don’t you ever have human emotions?” 

S LOOKED deeply into her eyes and then 
glanced at Quincy. 

“You’d be surprised,” I said, and didn’t 
add what I was thinking about fools rush- 
ing in where angels feared to tread. 

But I’m getting ahead of myself. Imme- 
diately upon Quincy’s and my return from 
our discovery of the cavern under Tycho, 
nothing would do but that we move the 
Icarus over to the black hole and make a 
permanent camp there. Within twenty-four 
hours, the entire seven of us were ready to 
return to the spot of the feeding grubs. 

'Loaded down with machinery parts, extra 
oxygen tanks, supplies, we all went down 
to the sublunar cavern. Diana wouldn't 
hear of remaining behind, and everybody 
was needed to carry equipment, anyhow. So 
seven fools left the comparative safety of 
the Icarus and descended a wire ladder into 
the entrance to hell. 

Before I made my first return trip, I went 



to the oxygenator room and dug into the 
false bottom of my tool kit. I removed a 
couple of items, including my gun, and 
stowed them in the belt pockets of my own 
space suit. From then on I felt a trifle bet- 
ter during my various excursions to the 
rich deposit of pitchblende: 

Powell studied the curiously glazed walls 
of the tunnel carefully on that first trip. 

“Igneous rock," he announced. “Patently 
of artificial formation. Fused in a glaze un- 
der intense heat. Age indeterminate under 
these waterless, airless conditions. Think 
those slugs of yours could have made these 
tunnels, Quincy?” 

“Don’t see how,” responded the million- 
aire. “These tunnels are too big.” 

W E moved forward. Without incident 
we reached the cavern. Here, to my 
uneasy surprise, there wasn’t a sign of the 
giant slugs Quincy and I had seen there not 
much more than twenty-four hours ago. 
Nothing remained but dozens of alcoves and 
pockets in the irregular perimeter of the 
cavern. As though by some preconcerted- 
signal, possibly because they had been dis- 
turbed after all by the two of us, the huge, 
slugs had disappeared. 

Quincy was all for trying to trace them 
through the numerous cavern and tunnel 
mouths, but Dorrance and Powell saw the 
veins of pitchblende — and that precluded all 
other exploration. 

“They’ll likely return at their next feeding 
time, whatever ■ they are,” said Dorrance. 
“We’re here for radium. Let’s set up our 
equipment and start mining. Later, perhaps, 
we’ll have time for other things.” 

And that’s the way it was. For four days 
we packed supplies to the cavern, set up 
Dorrance’s machinery, and mined in shifts 
with the monotonous regularity of a Penn- 
sylvania coal mine crew. Man the digging 
screw and the engine, carry supplies, eat and 
sleep. Dorrance and Powell handled the 
refining process of the ore and stored the 
radium in heavy lead cartridges, which we 
carried back to the Icarus and stored in a 
special rack. 

It settled into a humdrum business. And 
there was no reappearance of the queer 
slugs. No wonder Quincy got ants in his 
pants. 

Dorrance himself precipitated matters the 
fifth day with an announcement. 

“We’ve got nearly a pound of pure ra- 
dium,” he told us. “The Moon is incredibly 
rich in the ore, and my adaptation of refin- 
ing through the radium engine has speeded 
up the process until it is simple to reclaim 
the radium from the pitchblende. But we 
are not prepared to spend much longer time 
here. The lunar night will be upon us in 
two more days. So we shall head back for 
Earth the day after tomorrow morning. On 
our next trip we can bring a larger ship — 
a dozen of them — with plenty of supplies 
and men for mining and exploration.” 

p TT q HIS announcement caused very little dis- 
i-L cussion. Parneau was astonished at the 
amount of radium- recovered and he re- 
marked about that. Quincy said nothing. 



He had been oddly quiet since that scene 
with Diana, but I knew that he must have 
‘felt a big sense of disappointment over the 
tameness of what he had expected to be a 
great adventure. 

Powell and Tom Joyce, closer in the con- 
fidence of Dorrance than the rest of us, 
must have known of the decision before. 
At least, they did not seem surprised or dis- 
turbed. Diana was patently relieved. As 
for me, I wasn’t .going to breathe real easy 
until I set my foot back on Mother Earth. 

Upon moving the small radium engine 
down to the cavern, Powell had made tem- 
porary wiring connections to hook up the 
big engine, to take over the, necessary duties 
aboard the Icarus. Now Dorrance decided 
to leave the small engine set up as it was 
against his return on the second expedition. 
Thus, the fifth morning I stayed with Powell 
to help make the wiring change permanent 
and secure aboard the ship. Diana' was 
busily checking supplies. Joyce and Quincy 
took the first shift below. 

Later, Dorrance and Parneau went down 
to relieve them. After an interval of several 
hours, Powell told me he could finish up 
alone. So I sought Diana and, after a bite 
of lunch for the three of us, she and I went 
down for our last turn at pitchblende min- 
ing. 

We strode, glove in glove, down the now 
familiar tubular ramp. As usual I moved in 
taciturn silence, but I was pleasantly aware 
of my companion’s nearness, in spite of the 
intervening thicknesses of two heavy space 
suits. 

“You don’t like any of us, do you, Jack 
Armitage?” she broke the silence at length. 

“On the contrary,” I said, slightly startled. 
“I simply have a job to do, and I’m doing 
it to the best of my ability." 

“Obviously,” she said a bit shortly. Then: 
“You haven’t talked about yourself at all. 
Do you know, you are almost a stranger to 
me— even after this close association on a 
voyage which should bind us all closer than 
— than relatives.” 

“Even after your check-up on my creden- 
tials that first day?” I asked dryly. “You 
know a lot more about me than I know 
about you.” 

“What — what would you like to know — 
about me?” she asked >hesitantly after a long 
silence. 

“Right now, nothing,” I said. And I was 
telling the truth. I had too much to think 
about without complicating my thoughts 
■with the fiancee of Dr. Alfred Dorrance. I 
was satisfied in my own mind that neither 
she nor her brother were mixed up in a 
European spy ring. ' ■' 

This rebuff shut her up. We walked the 
rest of the way in silence. I think she would 
have pulled away from me in anger, had it 
not been for the ghastly loneliness of march- 
ing through that bizarre tunnel in utter si- 
lence and without the contact of a fellow 
human being in that alien world. 

We reached the cavern to find Dorrance 
and Parneau busily at work with the machin- 
t ery. A string of lights had been erected for 
visibility, and it was easy to distinguish 
identities through the transparent globular 



helmets. Dorrance was bending over the 
engine, while Parneau was watching the bor- 
ing screw and the disappearance of the ore 
into the tank where it 1 was refined. 

I touched Dorrance on the shoulder. 
“Where are\Joyce and Quincy?” I asked. 

H E looked up. His eyes widened as they 
rested on me. Then he glanced swiftly 
around the huge cavern. 

"Aren’t they at the ship?” he demanded. 
“They left here together hours ago.” 
Because she was still gripping my hand, 
I felt Diana jerk in alarm’. 

“George Quincy!” she exclaimed. “He 
wanted to explore. ,1 heard him talking to 
Tom yesterday about penetrating deeper 
along these queer passages. When you said 
we were to leave tomorrow, Alfred, he — ” 
She broke off in dismay. I almost groaned 
aloud. Parneau: came over and made con- 
tact with us. 

“What is it?”;.he asked sharply, his eyes 
darting from face to face. 

“Tom and Quincy have disappeared,” ex- 
plained Dorrance. 

“They can’t be far away,” said Parneau. 
“They went through that'fifth tunnel yonder, 
now that I think of it.” 

He pointed to the shaft almost opposite 
the one we used to reach the surface. 
Grimly I examined my hand torch and other 
equipment. 

“What are you going to do?” Dorrance 
wanted to know; 

“Go after the fools,” I said. 

“I’m going, too,” declared Diana. 

“No!” I ordered tersely. “You stay here. 
I won’t be long— I hope.” 

I trudged out 1 of the cavern, the three of 
them watching me go in troubled silence. 
Boldly I plunged into the darkness of a tun- 
nel which might lead me to the very bowels 
of the Moon, and inwardly my heart was 
quaking. 

I must have progressed all of five miles 
without incident. The queer treelike pat- 
tern of forking tunnels continued in mathe- 
matical precision just as on the upper side 
of the huge cavern, all converging into one 
and leading downward. It was borne in on 
me with crushing force that, not only had 
these tunnels been built artificially, they had 
been constructed by creatures of intelli- 
gence. 

A T each branch I stopped to cut an arrow 
in the curving floor, and I found it un- 
necessary. Quincy and Joyce had been along 
here ahead of me, and Quincy had had sense 
enough to employ this simple method of 
marking. ,, 

Then I found it. It was nothing more nor 
less than one of' the six-foot slugs. It lay 
lengthwise along the corridor, a rock drill 
driven into its head end just behind its queer 
armlike mandibles. It was dead, and I rec- 
ognized the Quincy touch. 

“Fool hunter!’! I muttered to myself. 

The thing was. pointed the other way, as 
though it had been trying to escape when 
Quincy and Joyce overtook it. I halted long 
enough to examine the unearthly grub. 
Quincy had been right about its texture. 
Its body seemed to be composed of serrated 



rings of metallic tissue. When I tried to re- 
move the drill, it was like trying to pull a 
wrecking bar out of a sheet of armor plate. 
It took all of my considerable strength to 
remove it. 

A thick, viscid, dark liquid welled out of 
the hole, hardening to stone almost instantly 
as it met the terrible cold which existed here. 
Its nature was indeterminable, but it was 
oddly iridescent, like tar. I wasn’t surprised. 
Anything that could live on pitchblende 
would have a queer sort of life blood. 

At that moment I felt the tremor through 
the floor of the tunnel. I couldn’t hear any- 
thing, but I felt the faint vibration. It didn't 
have the feel of a quake, rather more like a 
passage of a heavy body across a bridge. 
I threw down the drill and went ahead at a 
dog trot, anxiety and fear gnawing anew 
at my vitals. I found time to wonder if 
Quincy had killed the slug with his ray-gun 
and then had tried to perform an autopsy, or 
if he had simply driven the drill into the 
creature to administer the death blow. 

Suddenly I had no time to wonder any- 
thing like that. I rounded a curve in the 
descending tunnel and came upon another 
cavern. But what a difference from the up- 
per one I Around the walls, as far as’I could 
glimpse, were hundreds of the six-foot slugs 
busily gnawing away, serenely wrapped in 
their faint mantles of bluish aura and im- 
pervious to all that went on about them. 
But my eyes were fastened on a more terri- 
ble sight. 

UT from the mouth of my tunnel about 
fifty feet stood two space-suited figures, 
Quincy and Joyce, wildly raying a nightmare 
before them with torch and ray-gun. The 
thing they confronted was a huge worm 
with pale underbody' and greenish back. It 
was like and yet unlike tbte ’little •slugs. 

It was all of thirty feet long and fully 
eight feet in diajp.et.er,, more like a fabulous 
sea serpenf (tljahJ'a wprrn. ^R’^aJed^up sb that 
it towered above the puny figiixeg of the two 
men, it had a head 'like a bad dream. The 
face of a dragon, with two ^enormous red 
eyes that stared-mto the blinding light of the 
torches, withoutT|l|hking- or flinching. From 
the wide slit of a mouth flickered living 
flame. Two armlike mandibles writhed 
from its face like the- mustache of a Chinese 
mandarin and with the 'agility of eels. 

The streams of pure radon seemed to have 
not the slightest effect upon the hideous 
monstrosity, but that was not the worst. 
Crawling forward upon its hapless victims 
with the ponderous speed of a freight train, 
it had a gleam of awful and malignant intel- 
ligence in its red, foot-wide eyes. 

“My God!” I cried, reverting to my child- 
hood fairy tales. “A fire-breatning dragon!” 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Hetdendorf Agent 

M OHROR-stricken, I stood there in the 
mouth of the tunnel for an instant. 
Why didn't those radon beams kill that aw- 
ful thing? There wasn’t a chance for Quincy 
and Joyce to run. Their only hope of escape 
was attack. 



Then I dimly understood. Quincy had 
been right again when he had called the 
slugs giant termites. They were the larvae 
of the intelligent serpents — those grubs. I 
began to comprehend the system of tunnels 
that had been constructed by these fire- 
breathing borers, which lived and bred 
within the crust of an airless, waterless 
world. 

No wonder the surface of the Moon looked 
like the face of a gigantic beach just after 
sea-worms have burrowed in. In the dim 
and distant past, these Gargantuan borers 
must have lived on the surface. Maybe they 
still used it. I thought of those holes which 
dotted the floor of Tycho. 

How did these things exist? Only a ghastly 
marriage of the mineral and animal king- 
doms could have produced this ani- 
mate but alien life that lived upon pitch- 
blende. That was the reason radon had no 
effect upon this worm-dragon! The ac- 
cursed thing was radioactive, of course. No 
wonder the grubs had that ghastly emana- 
tion. Radon to the borers must be like con- 
centrated glandular extracts to humans. 

Just then the borer thrust forward its 
dragon head. Flame leaped out like a lance 
from an acetylene torch. The blue fire 
played upon the figure of Tom Joyce, out- 
lining him in an aura of ghostly splendor. 
Then he simply melted — melted down like 
butter under a blaze ! It was horrible ! 

Quincy turned to run, his face twisted in 
revulsion and despair. At that instant I had 
my .480 in hand and was leveling it squarely 
between the soup-plate eyes of the borer. I 
squeezed the trigger. There was no sound, 
of course, but I felt the recoil. 

The borer’s head quivered back, and I 
swear I saw a look of surprise in its huge 
eyes as it focused its basilisk gaze on me. 
There was only time for a fleeting impres- 
sion. The next instant, before the thing 
could overcome the shock of the physical 
blow of that penetrative bullet, its head 
simply disappeared— blown to pieces by the 
explosive shell. 

The creature flopped flat in the grip of a 
convulsive death struggle that made the 
floor of the cavern c tffemble beneath my feet. 
Ivwas conscious of a fleeting sense of pity 
for the.horror. After all, Quincy and Joyce 
had been guilty of' killing one of the slugs 
for no reason at all. And all around the 
perimeter of the cavern, the hundreds of 
blind slugs calmly ate away at the veins of 
pitchblende, serenely unaware of the death 
of one of their progenitors. 

I don’t think Quincy saw me until he ran 
into me. Then he grabbed me in sheer hys- 
teria. I was feeling mighty shaky by then 
myself. 

“Armitage!” he croaked. “Poor Joyce! 
Let’s get out of here. Quick! We can’t kill 
that salamander. I—” 

“Get a grip on yourself!” I said tersely. 
“It’s dead. Look.” 

UINCY took one glance over his shoul- 
der and shuddered. But he began to 
calm down. 

“Explosive shell?” he guessed at once. 
“Where’d you get the gun? These damned 
ray-guns didn’t even bother it.” 





“Of course not,” I said. “These things 
are radioactive. We’d be full of radium 
burns by now if it weren’t for the lead in 
our suits and helmets. Come on. There 
isn’t enough left of Joyce to take back. You 
were right about this being some land of a 
termite nest. They let us take over the 
upper cavern without protest, but you and 
Joyce went a step too far. Who killed that 
grub up in the tunnel?” 

“I did,” admitted Quincy. “I had to use 
the drill to do it.” 

“Fool!” I almost snarled, and he blinked 
at me unresentfully, , 

That borer I had slain had had intelli- 
’ gence. I was now sure that there must be 
a sort of telepathic bond between grub and 
borer. And man, with his usual crass pre- 
sumption, as typified by Quincy, had de- 
clared war by making the first kill. I knew 
that not only did we have to get back to* 
the Icarus in a hurry, but that our lunar 
expeditions might be altogether at an end. 
Indeed, we might not live to reach the sur- 
face of the Moon. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said, “before 
more of these things show up.” 

W E started rapidly up the incline toward 
the first cavern. 

“Joyce and I wanted to have one look at 
these lower tunnels before we left the 
Moon,” Quincy began explaining. “Joyce 
wanted to see some of the slugs if we could 
find—” 

“Save it!” I cut him off. “Do your ex- 
plaining to Diana.” 

That got him, but I wasn't sorry for him. 
He needed a hell of a good lesson. If we 
hadn’t been incased in space suits, and in 
such imminent danger, I would have worked 
him over on general principles myself. But 
I was thoroughly satisfied about him now. 
Such a reckless idiot could not possibly be 
an agent of the Heidendorf Ring. 

With Quincy using his torch, to light the 
way and search out the proper tunnel, I 
covered our rear and watched for any evi- 
dence of hellish pursuit. That flight up to 
the first cavern was quite horrible. The 
death of Tom Joyce weighed heavily on me. 
The whole thing was a nightmare. 

It was the silence that distressed us. Any 
tremor of pursuit we could not feel, be- 
cause of the vibrations of our own passage, 
and we could hear nothing in that airless 
catacomb save the sounds transmitted over 
our radio phones. I think I never liked 
Quincy after that because of the sounds of 
his labored breathing which wheezed asth- 
matically against my earphones. 

But nothing appeared to follow us up the 
long, shaftlike corridors. Quincy had prac- 
tically regained full control of himself by 
the time we burst into the mining cavern. 
And here an amazing tableau greeted us. 

Standing with his back to us, under one 
wm the most recently filled lead cartridge 
of radium, was Etienne Parneau. In' his 
right hand he gripped his radon gun with 
which he was menacing Dorrance and 
Diana. He was unaware of our approach, 
the vibration of the machinery covering the 
tremor of out arrival. 

From one kind of horror to another. 1 



motioned Quincy to silence and indicated 
that we were to sneak up on the little as- 
tronomer and grab him. Quincy didn’t un- 
derstand the situation, but he could act in 
a normal sort of emergency. He started to 
launch himself j, forward, but Diana proved 
our undoing. 

At sight of us her great eyes widened in 
that, characteristic mannerism of hers, and 
Parneau whirled like an oiled swivel. He 
leaped backward to bring both of us within 
range of his arcing ray-gun. 

Quincy stopped dead. He had long ago 
lost his own * ray-gun in that sublunar 
chamber of horrors. I couldn’t fire- at Par- 
neau with my own .480 because I knew it 
would kill him even if I only punctured his 
space suit. Arid I didn’t want to do that. 
So I hooked my insignificant looking weapon 
to my belt and cast hurriedly about for 
some way to terminate this crazy impasse 
before it was too late. 

1 “So you two came back!” snarled Par- 
neau. “Get over there with Dorrance — 
quick! You had just as well die here with 
him. Armitage. must have got lost trying 
to find you. It’s just as well.” 

Obviously he ^mistook me for Tom Joyce. 
Warily we moved out and circled around 
him to approach Diana and Dorrance. 

“Fool!” Parneau resumed, speaking to 
the scientist. “Do you think I would let you 
take back this discovery and give it to all 
the world?” 

“Are you mad, Parneau?” asked Dorrance 
in consternation. “What have I done to 
cause you to — ’’ 

"What have you done, Dummkopf ?” cried 
the astronomer. 1 “It’s what you intend to 
do.. Prating about building dozens of space 
ships and bringing hundreds of men here 
to steal this radium. Was it not crazy 
enough to dream of giving your radium en- 
gine and gravity nullifier to the whole 
world? You — ” 

“What the hell’s eating you, Parneau?” 
roared Quincy in rising anger. “We haven’t 
time for you to crack up now. There’s a 
terrible thing happened. We’ve got to — ” 

“Shut up!” ordered the astronomer sav- 
agely. “Diana, for your sake, I will' permit 
your brother to return to Earth with us, 
but the others must die. Even Powell shall 
die if he disobeys me. I can navigate the 
Icarus alone if 'I must. Joyce, if you value 
your life and that of your sister, come and 
carry this cartridge of radium. Mach 
schriell!" 1 

I started to advance. This was too good, 
an opportunity|| to grab and disarm the 
maniac. But, of course, it wouldn’t work. 
He darted his foxlike eyes at me and rec- 
ognized me. 

“Armitage!” he snapped. “Halt, or I will 
kill you!” 

He hopped agilely back and around until 
he stood with his back almost squarely to 
the mouth of the tunnel from which Quincy 
and I had emerged. 

“Where is Joyce?” he demanded. 

“Dead,” I said, still moving slowly for- 
ward. “Put down that ray-gun, you fool. 
This is no time;' for melodrama. All of us 
are in terrible danger.” 



IpiARNEAU began to laugh insanely, but 
he leveled the gun firmly at my helmet. 

“Stop! Of course, you are all in danger. 
Did I not say it? I am going to maroon 
you here on the Moon. In your last mo- 
ments you can blame Alfred Dorrance for 
your plight, Diana, start up the tunnel, 
Liebchen. I will gather up the ray-guns 
and follow.’* 

“What is the matter with him?” cried Dor- 
rance, thoroughly befuddled. 

“Plenty,” I said succinctly, halting while 
I weighed what I knew about these space 
suits against what I thought of the radon 
gun’s efficacy. “He’s the agent of what is 
known, to the U. S. Secret Service as the 
Heidendorf Ring. I knew it had to be either 
him or Powell. 

“Hah!” shouted Parneau. “So you are a 
Government spy, after all.” 

"I represent the United States, yes,” I 
said. “And I know that you, the son of a 
French father and a German mother, are the 
agent of Dr. Heidendorf, who is one of the 
heads of a certain European power that 
seeks the dominance of the world.” 

“Fool!” howled Parneau, raging. “I am 
Dr. Heidendorf 1” 

That one staggered me. I had already nar- 
rowed my suspects down to Parneau and 
Powell, rather favoring Powell because he 
was such a good mechanic — and the past 
Heidendorf disasters had been engineered 
by mechanics. Of course, Dorrance’s deci- 
sion to leave the Moon, and his general in- 
tentions had flushed Parneau out into the 
open before I could trap him, but that he 
was Heidendorf in person was a shock. 

I understood a number of things now that 
had baffled Colonel Ormsley. No wonder 
Dr. Heidendorf had been so elusive. Hidden 
behind the well known identity of an 
astronomer of note, a man who traveled all 
over the world at will, the ruthless spy 
master had been in on the know of every 
new scientific achievement of value and 
could lay his terrible plans in secure im- 
punity, Great men of all countries threw 
wide their arms and welcomed him in, in- 
nocently furthering his dark and‘ nefarious 
plotting. And Heidendorf had so realized 
the importance of Dorrance’s experiments 
that he had taken the field in person this 
time. 

The madman, so sure of himself, was rav- 
ing on. “And that impractical dreamer of 
a Dorrance refused to dicker with me for 
his inventions. He thought to circumvent 
me by refusing all negotiations. He wanted 
to give his discoveries to the world — to of- 
fer the Moon to mankind, Dorrance, you 
Schweinhund, did you think to escape from 
my power? Visionary and blundering idiot 
that you are, you shall die here on the Moon, 
while Diana and I shall enjoy with the 
Fatherland the fruits of your — ” 

Something must have snapped in Alfred 
Dorrance. I don’t think he resented the per- 
sonal insults, perhaps not even the reference 
to Diana Joyce, but the thought of all this 
for which he was responsible being denied 
all of mankind made him desperate. He ut- 
tered a terrible shout and hurled himself for- 
ward, straight at the treacherous astronomer. 

Everything happened then at once. 



Parneau flipped his gun around in a 
short arc and squeezed the trigger. The pale 
blue ray of radon played full on the globular 
helmet of Dorrance. For a second he stood 
transfixed as the terrible force of that beam 
bored into his brain. Then he crashed head- 
long to the floor before I could get my au- 
tomatic unhooked. 

At that instant Diana screamed. There in 
.the tunnel mouth behind Parneau, or Dr. 
Heidendorf, appeared a dragon’s head. Two 
baleful red eyes gleamed upon us. And then 
a flame of blue fire shot forth like a flash 
of lightning and engulfed the perfidious 
astronomer. He never knew what killed him. 
Like a tissue paper doll in an electric oven 
he melted away. There was a brief white 
flare as the pure radium was consumed. 

CHAPTER IX 

Eagle of Space 

UST like that, I had found and lost my 
man all in the same minute of time. 

Quincy, unarmed, was helpless. But be- 
fore, that awful monstrosity could emerge 
into the cavern, before it could lance out that 
terrible sword of flame and incinerate the 
rest of us, I raised my special gun and trig- 
gered one shot squarely between those hor- 
rendous red eyes. 

The result was precisely what it had been 
before, down in the lower cavern. The bor- 
ers’ head simply leaped to pieces, and I 
blessed the man who had perfected this 
deadly hand gun. The ghastly worm died 
there in the tunnel, effectually blocking the 
way with its body, while the viscous black 
blood oozed out of its neck stub, to harden 
almost instantly into stone. 

"Quick!” I shouted at the stupefied Quincy 
as I caught hold of the fainting girl. “Pick 
up Dorrance’s body arid start moving.” 

“The termites followed us,” he muttered 
stupidly. “They got Pameau»just like they 
got Tom Joyce.” 

This remark snapped Diana out of it bet- 
ter than anything else could have. She 
stopped swooning and shuddered back to 
consciousness.' 

“Tom?” she cried. “Then he really is dead? 
Like — like- that?” 

“Yeah, and all the rest of us will be, too, 
if Quincy.-doesn’t shake a leg," I said harsh- 
ly. “Grab up Dorrance, man! We’re getting 
out of here,” 

“But — but he's dead,” objected Quincy. 
“And all that weight — ” 

“He’s riot dead,” I said without explana- 
tion. “And you can carry as much as your 
own weight as a pinch load. Help him, 
Diana. Snap out of it, you two! I’ll cover 
our retreat." 

My tone brooked no further objections, 
and the pair of them bent to hoist the space- 
suited body of the scientist between them. 
There was a telephone line, of course, from 
the mine cavern to the Icarus. I wasted a 
precious moment plugging in the terminals 
of my radio phone and calling Powell. It 
seemed a year before he answered. 

I knew that the geologist held our fates in 
the hollow of his hand, and I hated to let him 
know it. I wasn’t even sure yet whether 



or not he had been in with Parneau, alias 
Heidendorf, but I had to take that chance. 

“Hello the mine!” came his dour voice. 

“What’s up?” 

"Powell! Armitage speaking. Trouble. 
Open the outer lock and see that hoist is' at 
the bottom of the shaft. Start your gravity 
nullifying field and be ready for immediate 
takeoff. Be ready to operate that lift in a 
hurry.” I hesitated for the briefest instant, 
then plunged on. I had to play fair with the 
man. 

"And, Powell, if a dragon’s head starts out 
of the hole instead of us, don’t wait. Take 
off — and keep going!” 

I broke the connection before he could 
ask questions, and sprinted for the exit shaft. 
A movement of the headless body of the 
dead borer caught my eye. It was being 
shoved like a log of wood out into the 
cavern. I knew what that meant. 

“Get going!” I ordered Diana and Quincy. 
“Don’t stop for anything until you, reach 
that hoist, and if you know any prayers 
you’d better say ’em. If some of these things 
get around and head us off, we’re done. 
Run!” 

"But you, Jack?” cried Diana anxiously. 
“I won’t leave you. If — if you’re going to 
die, too. I’ll stay with you.” 

That should have told me plenty, but I 
didn’t even have time to think. 

“I’ll be right behind you,” I ripped out. 
"Get!” 

® GAVE her a little push. She stopped and 
gathered up Dorrance’s feet. With 
Quincy shouldering the greater part of the 
inert scientist’s weight, the pair of them dis- 
appeared up the corridor toward the sur- 
face. I backed into the mouth of the tunnel 
and waited as long as I dared, watching the 
tableau in the cavern. 

The serpentine body of the headless borer, 
rigid now as a steel beam, was shoved aside 
at last. Out of the mouth of the cleared 
tunnel undulated, not one, but dozens of the 
red-eyed monstrosities. I waited until the 
foremost crossed as far as the idling radium 
engine and twisted its mobile head from side 
to side until it caught sight of me. It took 
more nerve to stand there and wait for that 
instant than anything I had ever done in 
my life before. 

As the borer lunged toward me, I turned 
and fled. I carried with me the vague im- 
pression that a pair of the fire-breathers had 
drawn apart from the pursuit and were 
examining the radium engine with intelligent 
curiosity. I ran along the inclined passage 
until I could see Diana’s torchlight, reflect- 
ing along the glazed walls of the tunnel be- 
fore me. Here I turned. 

Filling the tunnel to within a couple of 
feet of its circumference and approaching 
me with a stiff, sliding motion that was as 
grotesque as it was horrible, its eyes glow- 
ing like twin headlights of infra-red, came 
the foremost borer. I didn’t dare wait until 
it got too close. I remembered the fate of 
Tom Joyce and Etienne Parneau. I fired 
carefully. I had to husband my shots now. 
This made three. The magazine only held 
ten, and I knew I couldn’t reload with those 
clumsy space gloves on my hands. 



The concussion in that confined space 
would have been deafening if I could have 
but heard if. As it was, I saw the red flare 
of the explosion and felt the recoil. The 
borer shot out a tongue of flame at me just 
as the bullet struck, and it didn’t fall short 
more than ten fet. I was cutting things too 
fine. j 

Then the borer’s head disintegrated, and 
I turned and ran on. But my hope that this 
would plug the [tunnel and halt pursuit was 
doomed to disappointment. It, slowed the 
borers, but that, was all. They, just pushed 
the dead thing! ahead of them until they 
reached the first branching passage and side- 
tracked it to clear the way again. 'It wasn’t 
ten minutes before a new borer was speed- 
ing up the tunnel after us. 

I knew the things had an uncanny knowl- 
edge that I could only kill a limited number 
of them. And I was laboring under the 
constant fear that some of them had taken 
to the branching passages and were speed- 
ing ahead to get to the surface and start 
back down our tunnel. I shuddered to think 
of what would happen to the Icarus if this 
happened, and Powell failed to get away. 
But I toiled on. 

At intervals of about a mile I had to stop 
and kill the foremost borer. It was like a 
terrible dream from which there was no 
escape. Run, stop and kill, then run some 
more. If I couldn’t stretch that distance be- 
tween shots I didn’t know what I was go- 
ing to do aboutf the last three miles. The 
only consolation was that Diana and Quincy 
managed somehow to stay ahead of me. 

And then, with the ninth shot, I took a 
desperate chance. We must have been with- 
in a couple of miles of the end of the tunnel, 
but we might just as well have been a cou- 
ple of thousand.!! I was badly winded and 
was using up my nearly exhausted tank of 
oxygen at an alarming rate when I fired that 
ninth shot, not at the borer, but at the roof 
of the tunnel above its ugly head. 

A ND then, just 'as I despairingly steadied 
my gun to ffire the last bullet, victory 
was snatched from defeat. The experimental 
shot had gone into the ceiling of the tunnel, 
just above that ghastly-eyed head. The borer 
was coming on without a pause, when it 
stopped with anj abruptness that was star- 
tling. I couldn’t see back along its whipping 
tubular body, but I could feel. 

The bullet had exploded somewhere in 
the rocks above!! the tunnel, acting like a 
small dynamite charge, and the entire struc- 
ture collapsed the tunnel with a grinding 
shudder that nearly threw me off my feet. 
Such a simple thing as that. I had success- 
fully blocked the tunnel, not with a dead 
borer, but by a minor Moon-quake. I trig- 
gered my last bullet into the roof of the 
corridor just above the trapped borer’s head, 
burying the thing under a mass of crumbling 
rock and debris. It had worked! I think I 
was laughing like a lunatic as I ran after 
Diana and Quincy. 

Martin Powell had not failed us. The cage 
was down, and my companions were await- 
ing me. Quincy , 1 spent as the magazine of 
my automatic, found the strength to signal 
the geologist to haul away. There was still 



need for haste, but the desperate urgency 
was past. 

At the surface, while the pair of them 
carried the body of Dr. Dorrance into the 
air-lock, I took the time to remove another 
^..article from my capacious belt pocket, a 
cloth bundle that I had found in the chart- 
locker of the ship. Using my drill and pick 
and a couple of other tools I didn’t figure 
the space suit would need as equipment any 
i more, I solemnly spread out the article on 
the lavalike rock that was the soil of Tycho's 
Crater. Then I gravely faced toward the sun 
and gave the naval salute. 

This done, I scurried into the air-lock, 
which had reopened for me. Inside the 
vessel, I removed my helmet first of all. 

“Explanations later,” I told Powell. “Get 
to the control room at once and take the 
ship up five hundred feet. Lock the con- 
trols at that position and come back to give 
us a hand.” 

The geologist didn’t wait to ask questions. 
He obeyed as promptly as any soldier or 
sailor I had ever known. I proceeded to get 
out of the now unbearably heavy space suit. 
Quincy and Diana did the same.. We got the 
figure of Dr. Dorrance out of his suit and I 
carried him upstairs. 

In a few moments, the four of us survivors 
were gathered around Dorrance, and Powell 
was treating his head and face for radium 
burns. Slowly the color came back to the 
scientist’s lips, and he showed signs of re- 
vival. 

“Oh, he lives! He lives!” cried Diana, 
beginning to cry. 

“How did you know he wasn’t dead?” 
Quincy demanded of me. 

“If you would ever use your head, you’d 
have guessed it,” I told him shortly. “The 
lead in his suit and helmet was partial pro- 
tection against the radon ray. Parneau for- 
got about that in his excitement. I was fig- 
uring on rushing him myself when Dorrance 
tried it.” 

“Where is Parneau?” demanded Powell in 
his sad voice. “Where’s Joyce?” 

Now was as good a time for the show- 
down as any. I didn’t feel up to it, but I 
had to clean up things before I lost con- 
trol. | 

“Dead,” I said grimly. “One question be- 
fore I explain things to you, Powell.” 

S DREW my special automatic, which I 
had not left in my space suit, and shoved 
it against his breast. It was empty, but he 
didn’t know that. 

“Were you in the pay of the Heidendbrf 
Ring?” I asked. 

To give the dour geologist credit, he didn’t 
blink an eye. 

"I know you figure you owe me something 
on account, Armitage,” he said evenly. 
“Maybe you do, but I swear I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. Why don’t you 
tell me what the hell’s happened?” 

“I believe you,” I said. And then I told 
them all what the Heidendorf Ring had 
been. “As for what just happened down be- 
low Tycho, you tell it, Quincy.” 

The millionaire sportsman was a good 
sport. Like a little man he spoke his piece, 
taking the blame that was rightly his with- 



out equivocation. Diana was sobbing gen- 
tly when he finished. It was at this point 
that Dr. Dorrance completely 'recovered his 
senses. Powell went on ministering to him 
as he began to talk. 

“I won’t know for some time,” he said 
weakly, "whether my brain has been injured 
by that raying. But whether it is or not, 
whether I live or not, I — I want my work to 
go on. I — I want the entire world to profit 
by any little thing I may have done. Diana, 
I’ve known about you and — and George 
Quincy for some time. I think it is best 
that way. I cannot hold you to your promise 
to me. I knew you didn't really love me.” 
“Alfred! Alfredl” cried the girl brokenly. 
“Don’t talk like that. You must live. You 
have to get well. And I don’t love George 
Quincy. I— I don’t love anybody but you.” 
“So you had to talk, Armitage," said 
Quincy bitterly. “Weil, I’ve got it coming to 
me. ^ 

“Armitage?” murmured Dorrance in sur- 
prise. “It was Tom who saw how things 
were, and — ” 

“Tom was wrong!” cried Diana. “At least 
about — about George. Poor Tom!” And she 
suddenly put her head against my shoulder 
and began to cry afresh. 

“Oh,” said Dorrance, meeting my as- 
tonished eyes. "So you are a Government 
man, Jack Armitage. A sort of G-man of 
space, eh? Well, perhaps it is better this 
way, after all. You seem to have taken com- 
mand of about everything.” 

“There’s one thing left, sir,” I said re- 
spectfully. “Come to the observation room, 
all of you. I’ve something to show you. 
Feel able to walk a few steps, Doctor?” 

He must have recalled his own words to 
me some two weeks before. 

“Lead the way,” he said, taking Powell’s 
arm to steady himself. 

Wonderingly they all trooped after me. 
I lined them up at the curving window and 
pointed down five hundred feet at the spot 
we had recently left. There, spread out flat, 
was a rectangle of red and white and blue, 
“Why — why, that’s an American flag!” 
murmured Dorrance, and the others turned 
questioning faces to me. 

I drew myself erect in the naval fashion, 
saluted, and spoke in a reverent voice. 

“In the name of the United States of 
America, Earth, with you people as witness 
to my act, I hereby take possession of the 
Moon and have so planted the flag of my 
country. ' With the help of God, I pledge 
that all benefits and riches which may accrue 
from this new territory shall be shared by 
all of mankind.” 

Everybody’s eyes were glistening like my 
own as I fell silent. Then: 

“Amen to that,” said Martin 'Powell 
grimly. 

They all echoed his words, and there was 
a contented smile on the strained face of Dr. 
Dorrance. 

M T was considerably later in the control 
room, where I was waiting to set the 
homeward course, according to the figures 
Powell was working out with the aid of the 
weakened Dorrance. Quincy came in with 
Powell. We set the course which would head 
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us for a rendezvous with the huge and lov- 
able old greenish gray ball that swung far 
above us in space. As the steady, muted roar 
of the rockets broke into a smooth chorus, 
Quincy touched me on the shoulder. 

“Diana wants to see you,’’ he said. “Powell 
and I will stay here. She's in the observa- 
tion room.” 

I found her there, staring wistfully back 
at the Moon we were leaving. 

“Poor Tom,” she whispered softly. 

“He died like a man, Diana,” I said. “And . 
now I think George Quincy’s going to live 
like one.” 



We were silent for a few moments. 

“You’re a strange, strange man, Jack 
Armitage,” Diana said at length, “You play 
the role of a mechanic, a diver, a naval, of- 
ficer, and then a secret service man with 
equal ease. And at the end you cap it- by 
turning out to be a humanitarian, and a 
patriot. Are there any other roles you can 
play?" 

I looked deeply into her violet eyes, and 
what I saw there; encouraged me. 

“Well,” I said gravely, “I’ve never played 
the role of a husband. I think I’d like to try 
that.” 







HEADLINERS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

M EXT month — Gerry Carlyle vs. Anthony Quade, in the most fascinating fantasy feud 
of the entire System. ‘Arthur K. Barnes has sharpened the claws of the beautiful 
“Bring-’Em-Back-Alive” huntress, and Henry Kuttner has loaded the cameras of Nine 
Planets Films’ ace photographer. Result, an interplanetary duel of wits, with the rarest 
monsters in the Universe as the prize. 

It’s doublecrossing and double-exposure between the two most glamorous characters in 
scientifiction when Messrs. Barnes and Kuttner hurl you on the tail of a comet, then twist 
it, in their thrilling collaboration, THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. ' Watch the movie-makers 
of tomorrow blast off from Holly wood-on-the-Moon in quest ofHhe greatest scoop known 
to civilization. THE SEVEN SLEEPERS, by Arthur K. Barnes and Henry Kuttner, is 
a complete book-length novel featured in the special scientifiction novel section of the 
May THRILLING WONDER STORIES— with illustrations b'y Schomburgl 
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F OUR men alone on Ganymede, airless, savage, uninhabited moon o i Jupiter. And one oi 
these tour men had just made the greatest scientific discovery in history. 

And in so doing, he had unknowingly doomed himself to the strangest fate that ever befell a 
human being! 

Adam Hall could not believe his eyes as he looked at the throbbing, quivering machine which 
was at last making real the fantastic dream he had so long cherished. 

“I’ve done it,” he whispered hoarsely to himself. "Vve done it at last — ” 

Read about the most amazing invention known to humanity in Edmond Hamilton’s newest nov- 
elet, DICTATORS OF CREATION, also featured in our next issue! It’s a story of a stolen 
scientific secret and of vengeance across the years and the void. 



* * * * * 



M ELSON S. BOND, popular author of scientifiction, makes his debut in the pages of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES next month with a ^novelet of a penal colony 
on Uranus, PRISONER’S BASE. It’s a gripping story of human emotions conquering 
the icy hells of a frozen world. 



***** 

M EET Mr. Babbit of the future ! You’ll find him in Don Tracy’s streamlined story of a mod- 
ern Utopia, TOMORROW’S /HERO, alsopuhlished in the May issue of T.W.S. It’s a de- 
lightful story which proves that the present may sometimes be better than the future! 
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JTkTHER fine stories by favorite fantasy authors in the May issue of THRILLING WON- 
DER STORIES. And look forward, to our regular parade iof exclusive features. IF, 
SCIENTIFACTS, SCIENCE QUIZ, SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, THE 
STO’RY BEHIND THE STORY, LOOKING FORWARD, and many others. And re- 
member there’s a long complete scientifiction novel in every issue of THRILLING 
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A FEW hundred years ago a comet 
appeared in the sky, and Europe 
was stricken with panic. The doctrine 
of Galileo had not yet thrown the re- 
vealing light of science on the mys- 
teries of the sky, and, to most men, the 
approach of a comet signaled some 
terrible disaster threatening the 
world. 

Similar portents down through his- 
tory, have left a trail of fear and leg- 
ends in their wake. 

That comet appeared centuries ago. 
But during the present century the 
entire population of a tropical island 
was killed, inexplicably and strangely. 

Traders, when they landed, found 
every native dead, without any trace 
to show what caused the massacre. 
Poisonous gas belched from a crevasse 
in the earth? The island wasn’t vol- 
canic. Freak lightning? Unlikely 
enough. What killed those men? 

What happened to Peter Rugg, the 
Missing Man, who vanished without 
trace and without leaving footprints 
in the snow of a courtyard before an 
inn? What happened to the vanished 
warship Cyclops? What became of the 
crew and officers of the Marie Celeste? 
What caused the curious plague that 
affected a French village only a few 
years ago? 

Some gas that, couldn’t be analyzed 
was killing men by scores — so the the- 
ory went. 

There were theories about the great 
comet, too. One of them contended 
that Satan was riding back to the 
earth. But not one mentioned any- 
thing about a gaseous body, with its 
coma, core and tail, following a log- 
ical orbit into the Solar System and 
out again. 



Nobody, at that time, had the nec- 
essary scientific data to enable him to 
arrive at the correct solution to the 
problem. 

We could easily convince a man of 
1840 that we were supernatural beings 
by simple scientific demonstrations. 
Chemical magic is familiar to every 
slight-of-hand artist. We can produce 
a vibration that can be felt, not heard, 
and which almost caused a panic dur- 
ing the dress rehearsal of a Broadway 
stage-play, when it was used as an ex- 
periment. 

We can, with the right apparatus, 
project voices from empty air. And 
we can float solid metals in air, with 
the aid' of electro-magnetism. 

Such scientific experiments, to a 
man of 1840, would be inexplicable. It 
would be difficult to convince the poor 
chap, that he wasn’t crazy. He would 
be utterly at a loss to explain the mys- 
teries of 1940 science, just as Europe 
was unable to realize the true signifi- 
cance of a comet a few centuries ago. 

We have mysteries today, which 
cannot, in the light of present-day 
science, be logically explained. But 
will those enigmas always remain hid- 
den? Probably not; science progress- 
es, and the very existence of baffling 
phenomena indicates that there is still 
a great deal to learn. Mankind has not 
yet exhausted the secrets of this Uni- 
verse, or even of this planet. 

The basic mystery of all — the orig- 
in and nature of life itself — is still 
unsolved. Artificially-created life is 
possible today, and this is only the 
beginning. What will be the ultimate 
outcome? Living robots? Perfect bod- 
ies to hold our transplanted brains? 
Immortality? 

One thing is certain: mysteries of 
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today will be solved in the future. And 
there are mysteries all around us. It 
is difficult to dismiss science-fiction 
too casually when one remembers that 
events no less fantastic are occurring 
today! The natural laws that govern 
these phenomena may be the practical 
science of the future! 

CONTEST NEWS 

J TTENTION, treasure-hunters! As this 
L issue of T.W.S, goes to press, the 
judges are busy tabulating the results 
for the Scientific Treasure Hunt Contest 
announced in the February issue. 

This contest, the first of its kind ever pre- 
sented in any science fiction magazine, seems 
to have gone over very successfully, judg- 
ing from the hundreds of entries received. 
Many thanks to the numerous readers who 
participated. Others will be glad to learn 
that a new contest will shortly be announced. 

Look for a full list' of the prize-winners 
in the Scientific Treasure Hunt in next 
month’s issue! 

STARTLING STORIES 

^HE May issue of STARTLING STO- 
RIES presents the first time-traveling 
novel ever to appear in that magazine! By 
far the most fascinating theme in scienti- 
fiction, Manly Wade Wellman has used it 
for the basis of his greatest story — TWICE 
IN TIME. This novel is profusely illus- 
trated by Virgil Finlay. 

Stanley G. Weinbaum’s distinctive story, 
VALLEY OF DREAMS, is the masterpiece 
selected for the HALL OF FAME m this 
number. Other star stories, and special fea- 
tures in the May STARTLING STORIES. 
All in all, it’s required reading! 

CAPTAIN FUTURE 

•WHE second great issue of our, newest 
J3- companion scientifiction magazine, CAP- 
TAIN FUTURE, will shortly appear^jn all 
newsstands. This number features Ed- 
mond Hamilton’s interplanetary classic, 
CALLING CAPTAIN FUTURE, and once 
again introduces, the Wizard of Science and 
his band of Puturemen — Otho, the syn- 
thetic android; Grag,.the thinking robot, and 
Simon Wright, the living brain. 

There’s a' brand new special illustrated fea- 
ture in the second issue of' CAPTAIN FU- 
TURE — “The Worlds of- Tomorrow.” Here 
you will 1 find the complete history of the 
exploration of the planet Pluto, accompanied 
with maps of its cities, mountains and three 
moons. Short stories, and a HALL OF 
FAME selection, THE HUMAN TER- 
MITES, by Dr. David H. Keller, also in 
this number! All those who haven’t already 
made the, acquaintance of this great maga- 
zine had better do so nowl 



AMATEUR STORY CONTEST 

HRILLING WONDER STORIES still 
-ft continues its national^ hunt for new sto- 
ries by new authors. It is the only ’scienti- 
fiction magazine publishing stories by its 
own readers 1 We believe that every reader 
has an entertaining story to tell — and we’d 
like to see it. Six amateur writers have rung 
the bell so far — why not you? 

Write up that pet interplanetary or time- 
traveling idea you’ve been hoarding to your- 
self all these years. Type it up, double- 
spaced, and send it to AMATEUR WRIT- 
ER’S EDITOR, THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES, 22 W. 48th St., New York City, 
N. Y. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for the return of your manuscript, 
if it proves to be unavailable. 

If your story is a fairly good one, we will 
be glad to publish;: it in T.W.S. Prize sto- 
ries are purchased at the same rates paid 
to our regular staff writers. We want to 
present a brand new writer in every iBsue, if 
possible. Why not try for the honor? 
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JOIN THE LEAGUE 

M AVE you joined the SCIENCE FIC- 
TION LEAGUE yet? It’s an interna- 
tional organization composed of the world’s 
most enthusiastic followers of science fiction 
— and it fosters that intangible bond between 
all science fiction readers. Just fill out the ap- 
plication blank provided on page 116. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of member- 
ship, tear off the namestrip of the cover of 




this magazine, so that the date and title of 
the magazine show, and send it to SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York City, enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

And readers — write the editor of 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES a reg- 
ular monthly letter. Tell us the type of 
stories you want, the features you like, the 
contests you would like to see. Your sug-. 
gestions and criticisms are helping T.W.S. 
maintain its rank as the leader in the scien- 
tifiction field. — THE EDITOR. 
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Charles H. Heck, Chicago. 111.; Louis Mysels, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.;'Tom Wright, Martinez. Calif.; 
Robert C. Worster, North Liberty, Ind.; Fred 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. Gibbs, Port Washington, 

N. Y.; Wallace Buchholz, Ripon, Wise.; Tom 
Garrison, St. Joseph, Mich.; Tom Joe Caldwell, 
Drumrig-ht, Okla. ; El wood William Borman, 
Ridgewood, L. I., N. Y. ; William A. Asbury, 
Butte, Mont.; Fred Thomas, Dorchester, Mass.; 
R, H. Mattox, Freeport, 111.; Raymond Moody, 
Teaneck. N. J. ; Jon Mohr, West New York, 
N. J.; Jack V. Hayes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leslie Perri, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Major Henry 
F. D. Whalen, Boston-, Mass.; Goette Fussell, 
Jr., Clearwater, Fla.; Jack J. Simmons, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; Ira Hirschman, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Martha Hamilton, Chicago, 111.; Walter Keene, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; H. F. Johnson, Lexington, 
Ky.; Stuart Chamberlain, Van Nuys, Calif.; 
Robert Wheeler, Dayton, Ohio; Robert Bo- 
chat. L. I./N. Y.- 

Billy Homes, Houston, Tex.; William A. 
Grant, Brownsville, Tex.; Joseph Rlpa, New- 
port, R. I.; Charles J. Stamper, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ernest L. Brown, South Bend, Ind.; Ed- 
ward Mong, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Brooks, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada; Jack Flynn, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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Send for your sample now. See how much faster 
it lathers ... in hot water, cold water— even ice 
water. Note that we have a really moisture-laden 
lather, which stays up right to the end of your shave! 

The regular tube at 35 1 gives between 130 and 
175 shaves! Any drug counter has it— as well as 
Listerine Brushless Cream. 

Or send for the free size, today! 

lisp LISTERINE 
IB . SllflO CREAM 



^ 28 SHAVES FREE 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me free and postpaid your large sample tuba 
of □ Listerine Shaving Cream; Q Listerine Brushless 
Cream. (Check whichever is desired.) 

Name — 

Address j . . 

City : State 




FINLAY FAN 

By Norman Knudson 

Just a few words about the new Improved 
T.W.S. When I say improved, I mean im- 
proved, because, ever since the 10th Anniver- 
sary Issue it has been right up at the top. 
Some of the good things are: the monthly 
publication of T.W.S.the novel section, and 
the Introduction of Finlay. Why not have 
Finlay on the cover occasionally, for I can 
think of no one better qualified for the job? 

Now for the January issue. It was very 
good, with Robert Arthur’s story the best of 
the lot and “Day of the Conauerors” next. 
Keep the “Via” stories, they are very enter- 
taining reading. 

Tour departments are very good, and I have 
no beef for them. CAPTAIN FUTURE is 
pretty good. Why not make CAPTAIN FU-, 
TUR'E a bi-monthly at least? Maybe I’m 
hard to please, but I didn’t care particularly 
for the cover on C.F. this time, and I hope 
you change to Wesso. Well, I guess this has' 
covered about everything now, go thanks. — 
2516 Van Buren Avenue, Ogden, Utah. 

T.W.S. BEST 

By Jack Gordon 

The December issue of T.W.S. was very 
good. I have been reading science fiction for 
quite a long time and I consider T.W.S. one 
of the best in this field. 

I rate "The Three Eternals" by Eando Bin- 
der, first place. This was a very good story. 

Second place goes to "Signboard of Space” 
by Frederic Arnold Kummer, Jr. Third place, 
“Suicide Squad” by Henry Kuttner. Fourth 
place, "Coup D’Etat” by Oscar J. Friend. Fifth 
place, “Shadow World” by Ray Cummings. 
Sixth place, “The Einstein Slugger" by Manly 
Wade Wellman. Seventh place, "World's 
Pharoah” by Kelvin Kent. Eighth place, “No 
Help Wanted” by Alfred Bester. 

The best illustration was the one for "Sui- 
cide Squad," with “The Three Eternals” illus- 
tration close behind. 

The best feature is the SCIENCE QUIZ. The 
best departments are THE STORY BEHIND 
THE STORY and THE READER SPEAKS. 

Keep up the good work in future issues. — 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



TWO BANNER ISSUES 



By Frederick Weiner 

Congratulations! Your December and Janu- 
ary Issues are just about the swelleet you’ve 
printed yet! 1 

Usually- from each Issue I cut out the story 



In this department we shall publish your 
opinions every month. After all, this is 
YOUR magazine, and It is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES fails to click with you, it is up 
to you to let us know about it. We wel- 
come your letters whether they are com- 
plimentary or critical — or contain good old- 
fashioned brickbats! Write regularly! As 
many of your letters as possible will be 
printed herein. We cannot undertake to 
enter into private correspondence. 
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I like the best; when 1 ' I take out two stories, 
.that means the Issue was very good, but 
when I -take out five, stories from one issue 
which I really liked, that certainly means 
something. 

I liked. “Signboard of Space" Immensely 
because it was so Interesting, had a- good 
plot, but above all. It kept ine In suspense 
every second of the story. Congratulations, 
Mr. Kummer! 

“Suicide Squad” was rather Interesting be- 
cause It was. above : the genera! adventure 
or thrills story. I liked "World’s Pharoah" 
because of Its originality, and the drawing 
illustrating it was very good. “Coup D’Etat” 
was very good, ibeenuse It dealt with five 
people’s lives simultaneously, then leading 
up to the climax. J 

But best of all was “The Three Eternals.” 
I have eagerly followed up the three Anton 
York stories, and enjoyed each one as much 
as any story I have ever read, in fact, I be- 
lieve that of all the stories I have ever read, 
the Anton York stories head the list. 

Have read only three stories so far in the 
January issue. Methinks this is another rec- 
ord issue. . j 

I enjoyed the "Eternal Light” very much, 
and I 'nope Robert Moore Williams keeps on, 
giving the swell stories he’s been doing so far. 

“Conqulstadores From Beyond” was swell, 
Inasmuch as it was 'written by an amateur. 
Nice going, Mr, Kenealy. That certainly was 
originality, and swell reading. "Revolt 
Against Life” was pretty good. I’ve often 
wondered what would happen if , everyone be- 
came immortal. i / 

The January coveri was Interesting. I like 
to have more machines and less bug-eyed 
monsters. I think I’d like to join the SFTPO- 
BEMOCOSFP. (Wow!) 

All in all. if you keep up the good work 
you did in the last two Issues, I really don't 
see what readers can possibly complain about. 
— 14 Buswell Street, Boston, Maes- 
S 

VOTES FOR "VIA" SERIES 

By D. B. Thompson 1 

Congratulations on going monthly! Con- 
gratulations, also, on the bast singla issue In 
a long time. Not a poor story in the lot. I 
even liked the cover,; which Is almost heresy; 

I dislike most of them so much that I usually 
don’t mention them.’! 

Before going into the stories, I want to 
comment on W. H. ! Schrader’s objeotion to 
too much science in T.W.S. I, most emphati- 
cally disagree with him. I prefer more, rather 
than less science. The city library is full of 
romantic novels, the beet ever written; but 
science fiction is a '.unique form of ’’escape 
literature” found almost exclusively in a few 
magazines; let|s keep it uniqu’e. (Incidentally, 
I've done quite a bit of serious reading in 
recent years, most of it because I wanted to 
find out more about facts and theories en- 
countered in science fiction. I enjoy such 
reading; but without the stimulus of science 
fiction, I probably wouldn’t have started.) 

Now for the stories. Best, by a narrow 
margin, is “The Eternal Light,” by Williams, 
It is definitely science fiction. It is also hu- 
man. . The two don't always go together. 

“Via Pyramid,’’ and “Day of the Con- 
querors,’’ rate a tie., for second. I have en- 
joyed the ‘'Via” series. They have an element 
of reality and truth that is hot often found 
in stories of other planets. Wellman’s ora- 
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pnasis on the mental, rather than the phy- 
sical possibilities of early man is a novel 
treatment. A logical and entertaining tale. 

“Song at Twilight” is a fine story in a 
lighter vein. The Abbott Family seem des- 
tined to be the worthy successors of Camp- 
bell’s Penton and Blake. 

“Revolt Against Life” is good, although a 
little on the sensational side, and at times, 
somewhat incoherent. The idea of universal 
immortality, with its attendant evils, is old, 
but selling it on the installment plan, each 
payment being good for ten months, is new. 

“Conquistadores From Beyond” is worthy of 
special mention as a contest story. The mis- 
understandings of the widely different races 
are well handled. The ending is good. 

“Waters of Death” would ordinarily rate 
about third. That shows how good the whole 
number is. I like T. W. _S. short shorts. 

On a strange impulse, I tried the Science 
Quiz this month. Results: 1. I still prefer to 

have the space used for a story. 2. A score of. 
46, which, as per your ingenious system makes 
me a Human Encyclopedia. 3. I disagree with 
you on the answer to No. 12 in the true or 
false test. There are three possibilities: (a) 
You may say that neither receives any heat, 
but only electro-magnetic vibrations which 
become heat by absorbtion. (If you had meant 
this, I am sure you would have so stated in 
the answer column) or (b) they receive the 
same amount of heat per unit urea: but in the 
absence of any 'indication to the contrary, 
total amount is necessarily called for; conse- 
quently (c), the Earth receives about 16 times 
as much heat as the moon, so the statement 
is true as given in the test. Q. E. D. — 3136 
Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr.. 

BINDER NOVEL GREAT 

By J. J. Fortier 

Congratulations’ We have an unofficial SFL 
chapter in our neighborhood which takes a 
vote on the best liked novel, short story, arti- 
cle, etc., of the month. In 1 the December 
batch, your mag places FIRST in the novel 
group! And in the novelet group, too! 14 out 
of 15 voted “The Three Eternals” by Eando 
Binder as best Novel of December in any sci- 
ence fiction magazine. 9 out of 15 voted 
“Signboard of Space” by Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, Jr., as best novelet. 

Ours is a well informed group, I guess. 
Either that, or we’re plain lucky. Anyway, 
we averaged 57.5 on the SCIENCE QUIZ. 

The other stories rated as follows: 
x “Suicide Squad,” Henry Kuttner — very good. 
“Tlie Einstein Slugger,” Manly Wade Well- 
man — also very good. “World’s Pharoah,” 
Kelvin Kent — clever, plain good. “Coup 
Etat,” Oscar J. Friend — fair. “Shadow World,” 
Ray Cummings- — above average, nice idea. 
“No Help Wanted,” Alfred Bester — fair. 

The departments were well up to par. 

Your covers are improving, but why not 
put Finlay to work illustrating your front 
door? I have seen some of his work and it 
is really good. 

On to a better fan world ! On to a greater 
January issue! You and me both! — 1836 — 
39th Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

THE RIGHT BALANCE 

By Dan E. Anderson 

I just can’t keep still any longer. You're 
publishing so many excellent stories that I’ve 
got to thank you for it. When the old WON- 
DER STORIES fell into your hands, I must 
admit that at first the stories you put be- 
tween the covers of THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES bore little resemblance to the old 
Wonder, Too much stress on sensationalism 
and last-action. But now you’ve hit on the 
right balance between that extreme and the 
rather dry, over-scienced (to coin a new 
word) WONDER of the early thirties. 

Take the January and February issues for 
instance. There were only three stories be- 
low par: "Conquistadores From Beyond," "The 
(Continue d on Page 12 OJ 




Nearly everything worn or used must 
first be designed. Color and style 
influence their sale. Industry knows 
the importance of good looks in its 
products. In addition, magazines, 
newspapers, publishers and adver- 
tisers spend millions yearly for 
illustrations. The artist has become 
an important factor in industry. 

Do you like to drawl If so, train 
your talent to serve industry. Draw- 
ing may be your surest road to 

success. „ 

The Federal Schools, affiliated with 
a large art, engraving and printing 
organization, has trained many 
young men and women now capable 
of earning $1,000 to $5,000 yearly 
as designers and illustrators. Its 
Home Study courses in Commercial 
Art, Illustrating and Cartooning, 
contain exclusive illustrated lessons 
by many famous artists. Practical 
instruction by experienced men is 
the reason for its many years of out- 
standing success. Courses sold on 
easy monthly payments. 

Send today for Free Book, outlining 
present opportunities in Art, de- 
scribing the training and showing 
reproductions of students’ work. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 



46 30 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota^ 

Send me your free book explaining Federal 
School Art Training. 

Name 

Address. 

1 



Age. 



Occupation. 



BACKACHE? 



Try Flushing Excess Poisons 
And Acid Thru Kidneys 
{And Stop Getting Up Nightg.' 

35 CENTS. PROVES IT 



When your kidneys are overtaxed and your 
bladder is irritated and passage scanty and often 
smarts and burns, you may need Gold Medal 
Haarlem Oil Capsules, -a fine harmless stimulant 
and diuretic that starts to work at once and costs 
but 35 cents at any modern drugstore. 

It’s one good safe way to put more healthy ac- 
tivity into kidneys and bladder- — you should 
Bleep more soundly the whol e night through. But 
be sure to get GOLD MEDAL — it’s a genuine 
medicine for weak kidneys — right from Haar- 
lem in Holland.; Don't accept a substitute* 
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Watertown, Mass, 
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(Continued from Page 111 9) 

Great God Awto” and "Waters of Death.” 
Every other story was top-notch science fic- 
tion. 1 

I think first place In the January number 
should go to Gordon A. Giles’ superlative 
short, Wia Pyramid.” This Giles can pack a 
real emotional punch in a few well -chosen 
words. I d give second and third places to 
Wellmans 'Day of the Conquerors” and 
Arthur s ‘Song at Twilight,” that inimitable 
saga of the Abbott family. By the way, Wes- 
so s illustrations for this yarn were pretty 
bad. Too hard to tell one Abbott from an- 
other. j, i 

In February, I’d give first position to Tre- 
maine s gripping yarn of the robot with a 
big heart, “True Confession.” Second and 
third to “Day of the; Titans” (with an excel- 
lent illustration byij Paul) and “Doom Over 
Venus.” 

..And X think it wouldn't be out of place at 
this time to give special credit to a writer 
w t° real pain with his work, a writer 

who has shown remarkable improvement over 
some of his, previous work, a writer who has 
turned out three exceptional novels in “The 
Three Planeteers,” “Captain Future and the 
Space Emperor ” and “Doom Over Venus.” I 
am referring, of course, to Edmond Hamilton. 
May his pen never run dry! 

Regarding your illustrators, I believe 
Schomburg, Finlay, Paul and Wesso are far 
ahead of the rest. Schomburg's work on “The 
Lightning Men," and Finlay’s work on “The 
Three Planeteers” iri STARTLING and “Day 
of the Conquerors” in T. W. S. deserve special 
mention. Ij 

So I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for many happy and entertaining hours 
spent with a copy of good old T. W. S. clutched 
in my hands. And may there be many more 
hours and many more Journeys through space 
to far-off planets to 'come, with T. W. S. and 
STARTLING STORIES and CAPTAIN FU- 
TURE. \ 



A COMPLIMENT— AND A 
WARNING 

(Unsigned) 

Though this is my first letter to you since 
Wonder Stories changed hands something 
like three years agof I think I can rate my- 
self one ,of the old-timers with respect to 
reading-scienee.fiction, I have watched T.W.S. 
grow very definitely In quality, and now in 
quantity (monthly Instead ot bi-monthly). 
This letter concerns 11 one more or less neg- 
lected aspect of science fiction — humor — in 
which T.W.S. is definitely among the leaders. 
I am offering you a compliment and a warn- 
ing. 

Humor has a long and honorable back- 
ground In science fiction, of course, dating 
jack to Baron Munchausen” and Hicks’ In- 
ventions with a kick. Although, for several 
years during the science fiction depression, 
we saw little of that 1 type of writing, 

T.W.S. la upholding the traditions of humor 
nobly, I think. You are giving us both kinds 
of humor — the subtle, intellectual type as 
typified by Arthur K. Barnes and Henry Kutt- 
ner and Stanton Coblentz, and the broad, slap- 
stick type as typified by the amazing Pete 
Manx. The latter also upholds T.W.S.’s policy 
of introducing new ideas whenever possible, 
for Pete Manx's hilarious adventures in time 
(and I'm sure hoping,! for more) are definitely 
striking a new note. 1 

But here’s the warning. The general idea 
of publishers nowadays seems, to be that if 
one guy gets something good, everyone jumps 
in and works it to death. Witness the plethora 
of stf mags on the news-stands today. So 
don't let the success of the humorous story 
ran wild. Remember — humor is a spice. It 
should bear the same' relation to the contents 
of a magazine as Itf bears in relation to a 
single story by Mr. Barnes or Mr. Kuttner, 
for Instance. They use it just to enliven 1 the 
story, never letting it interfere with the dra- 
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matic action. Just so should Pete Manx' ad- 
ventures be used: just once In a while for 
seasoning - . Please don’t let your other writ- 
ers ruin a good thing by trying to be funny. 

Kuttner and Kent and Barnes and Coblentz 
and Ed. Hamilton are good at that sort of 
thing. Gerry Carlyle and Pete Manx can keep 
coming and we'll still like them. (Not that 
Gerry Carlyle is essentially a humorous char- 
acter; I was referring to Mr. Barnes’ breezy 
style when writing about her). But don’t 
spoil our enjoyment of an occasional farce 
by running it into the ground. 

.But’ maybe you know your job better than 
I do. Maybe you already know how- best to 
cultivate the possibilities of your humorous 
writers. You seem to have done a pretty 
good job of editing so far, so maybe my un- 
asked advice is superfluous. . . . By the way, 
since Manx seems 'to be working into a reg- 
ular series, how about asking Mr. Kent to 
send his hero back to the days of Hercules, 
etc.? He would have a grand time telling the 
Greek gods where to get off, or doping the 
Trojan horse for the Helen Handicap, or using 
jiu Jutsu on Hercules himself! 

Well, thanks for listening. And thanks for 
a lot of swell reading. 



ANSWERS TO SCIENCE QUIZ 
ON PAGES 30-31 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 

1. True. 

2. True. 

3. True. 

4. False. 

5. True. , 

6. False. Theoretically, this is true, but 
actually, this is not always possible. 

7. False. They are in inverse proportion 
to their atomic weights. 

8. True, 

9. True. 

10. False. 

11 True. 

12. True. 

13. True. 

14. True. 

15. True. 

16. False. It will apply so long as the 
current is constant. 

17. True. 

18. True. 

19. True. 

20. True. 

TAKE A LETTER 

1. d 

2. b 

3. a 

4. b 

5. c 

6. a 

7. c 

S. d 
9. c 

10. b 

TO THE COLORS 

12, 13, 8, 10, 1, 11, 14, 6, 5, 4, 2, .3, 9, 15, 7. 

SCIENCE IN BLOOM 

1: leaf; 2. root; 3. pollen; 4 . pistil; 5. stamen; 

6. flower; 7. phloem; S. stomata; 9. cambium; 
10. rhizome; 11. cotyledon; 12. mesophylt; 13. 
monoecious; 14. perenchyma; 15. germination. 

AIR RAID 

oxygen, Lavosier, carbon dioxide, heat, 
water, heat, oxygen, reducing. 



Another Interesting 
SCIENCE QUIZ 
Next Month 
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Whether you are working or not * 
WE HAVE A DIESEL TRAINING PLAN FOR YOU 

Everywhere you look you can Bee Diesels forging ahead- 
new types lor trucks, busses, trains, boats and general 
industry. You've seen the ads ol world-known Erma 
announcing their entry into Diesel — magazines making 
Diesels the subject ol their feature articles. Never beiore 
has there been greater activity in this field. A * But 
are you connecting your future with the inevitable 
growth ol this greal industry? * * Find out about 
it — start doing so by sending for free copy ol March 
ol Diesel, and data on Hemphill Diesel training. Use 
coupon now. 



HEMPHILL 



DIESEL 

SCSSQOLS 




(7509 FffiEB ,EEB nrq i*nm reran trawi 

HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS (vine nearest address) 

Please send data on your Diesel courses, also free copy ol 
[52 illustrated booklet "March ol Diesel “ 
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tne former price and you need not leave your present work until 

flnd can command an export' 

demand for BOTH MEN AND WOMEN has shown a steady 
increase and few, if any, have ever lacked employment. 

LBAMN m .90 ©ATS AT Et©8SE 

^P^t'me at homo to master a profession which has 
made thousands of dollars for ambitious men and women. 

“5“^ H v ?. completed their training in threa 
n Uk £ your own time, it need not inter- 
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THE STORT 
BE« 1 ND 
THE STOUT 

TfAKE your Jules Verne down from the 
shelf one of these days and reread 
“From the Earth to the Moon.” It’s over 
275 pages long — all]; devoted to a simple ac- 
count of man’s first flight to the moon. 
Verne doesn’t catapult you from one galaxy 
to the next with the speed of light. Verne 
fails to have his heroes resort to an arsenal 
of Z-rays and death 1 rays. He merely takes 
you to the moon. He doesn’t even land you 
on its surface. But you like it — a lot! 

Why? The answer is as simple as Verne’s 
narrative. Jules Verne deftly made the 
reader appreciate the tremendous problems 
to be encountered in attaining space flight, 
ranging from overcoming the shackles of 
Earth’s gravity to the dodging of perilous 
meteors. 

Every mile in space as achieved by 
Verne’s craft is a conquest for man and a 
tribute to the ingenuity of his race. The 
loneliness of the void, the infinity of cold 
space, the romance ,of the planets, all are 
driven home with dramatic force in Verne’s 
writings. 

Yes, the old guy was a master. We wish 
he were still alive; he’d be hard to beat! 

■ i 

FIRST FLIGHT TO THE MOON 





BE A PASSENGER TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 

RAILWAY OR BUS— WE HAVE JOBS 

Mon — 19 to 50— who complete easy, home-study 
course are placed at up to SI 35 per mo., plus ex- 
pense g to start, or we refund tuition. Qualify in 
your spare time. Get Free Booklet describing our 21 
eervlce, STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 
NSTITUTE, Dlv. 8504. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Now, an electric welding, brazing and soldering 
“ ch, complete with power unit, goggles and 
supplies. Works INSTANTLY off any light 
socket. Does a thousand and one repair jobs I 
kBt amazingly LOW COST on aluminum, iron, II 
J steel and other metals. Indispensable for ,| 
I Auto, Body and FeDder Repairs,, and home 
^repairs — shop, factory, farm, engineer, jani- 
Jtor, Bheet metal, radio and blcyde repairs. 
'Anyone can handle without previous experi- 

! 10-DAY HOME TRIAL 

Write at once for Special Introductory Lrjw Price Of- 
fer. Try 3 lal Electric Torch for JO dnyaat o ar riBk, 

vssge&^^ytSBta&Si :hlcugo 



Oscar J. Friend has been supplying us 
with some fine science fiction stories lately, 
and we thought it about time for him to 
show us what he could do with a feature 
novel. ROAR OF THE ROCKET, in this 
issue, is the result. I As you’ll notice from 
reading his letter. Friend is a disciple of 
Jules Verne, and his novel of man’s first 
flight to the moon recaptures for you the 
pioneering spirit off adventure, the thrills 
and drama of man’s challenge to the 'void. 
Friend’s letter follows: 

Tour request for the story behind the story 
of "Roar of the Rocket" catches me rather 
flat-footed .and off guard I feel somewhat 
like the small boy caught at the cookie jar 
by Grandma. For the actual truth of the 
matter is that the yarn was inspired by one 
of your own covers I saw recently. I got to 
day-dreaming over the possibilities of fire- 
eating dragons actually living today, where 
and how they might live, and how man could 
safely face them. { 

One thing led to another until I had the 
concrete outline, or should I say skeleton, of 
the Moon-worm story. All that remained was 
to write it. I can only hope that the readers 
of' THRILLING WONDER STORIES like it 
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and take it to their hearts. 

Do you remember a year ago, more or less, 
the little chat we had about the science Ac- 
tion oI today? I told you that X didn’t care 
much for it because it seemed to have lost 
the appeal that the works of Jules Verne and 
the early stories of H. G. Wells had — human 
Interest was lacking, sacrificed to the gods 
of scientific gadgets and wild conceptions. 

You became quite enthusiastic and replied 
that the human interest touch was exactly 
what you were looking for in the science 
fiction stories which pour in across your desk. 
Knowing that I was a writer of Western 
fiction, because my characters lived and moved 
and had human substance, you talked me into 
trying my hand at science fiction. The result 
was "Of Jovian Build,” published in your 
October, 1938, Issue. 

Since then there have been perhaps half a 
dozen shorts in the same vein, and X take this 
opportunity of thanking you and the readers 
gratefully for the warmth with which they 
have been received. And now. "Roar of the 
Rocket" is my first long science attempt. 
You ask me for the genesis of this story, and 
I have given you only the most meager an- 
swer. But I’ve tried to explain that it really 
goes back to the very first science yarn I 
ever attempted. In cold black type I can't 
describe things properly. But in all my sci-. 
ence yarns I try to keep my feet on the 
ground without getting too wild, striving to 
give my stories and characters at least an 
aura of plausibility if not of fact. 

In the present instance, if only one reader 
Identifies himself with the hero of "Roar of 
the Rocket" and has the actual thrill of space 
sickness at sight'of the green globe of Barth 
spinning away from him in the void, if he has 
his heart In his throat as he flees up the sub- 
lunar caverns to escape annihilation by the 
radioactive borers — I will be amply repaid. 
For I wasn’t writing just for a cheek or with 
my tongue in my cheek. As I wrote “Roar 
of the Rocket” I was Jack Armitage, and I 
suffered and thrilled and feared heart-beat to 
heart-beat with him. 

It is impossible to please everybody, of 
course — at the same time, at least. But if 
sufficient readers of THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES like "Roar of the Rocket" — well, 
we’ll go space-roving together again one of 
these days. 



CONTRACTING UNIVERSE 



That the Universe is expanding is a well 
accepted theory, and one that has fathered a 
good many scientifktion stories. But no one 
has ever considered the probability of a con- 
tracting Universe, and its ensuing dangers 
to the Solar System. That is, no one has 
ever thought of it but Robert Moore Wil- 
liams, who saw in that possibility the 
nucleus for a first-rate science fiction story, 
THE TIDES OF TIME. 

So here he is, to tell how he expanded 
one swell idea into an exciting novelet: 

The origin of "The Tides of Time” is so ob- 
vious as to needaio explanation. When I was 
a small boy, I was frequently told that every- 
thing that goes up rijust come down. If I 
threw a rock straight up, I had better get 
ready to do some dodging, for it was due to 
come down pretty quick and likely as not it 
would clip me bn the bean when it did it. 

In more recent years, continuing my ex- 
ploration of the mysteries of the world in 
which I find myselfi, I have learned that the 
Universe is expanding. In a>'sense, it is go- 
ing up. The question Immediately posed Itself: 
When la it coming down? 

Hence/i‘The\ Tides of *Tirne.” 

I enjoyed writing this yarn. And the part 
of It that I enjoyed most was the scene where 

( Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 123) 

the five co-ordinators, and the alien being 
from a world lost across the void of space, 
finding themselves in a doomed system, 
gravely thumbed Jjtheir noses at the Universe 
which was kicking them off Its doorstep. 
Barring none, I never wrote a scene that I 
enjoyed more. I. don't know what your reac- 
tion will be, but jjto me that nose-thumbing 
gesture was typically — and grandly — human! 



THE LOST CONTINENT 

Stories of Atlantis are by no means new, 
but in CONQUEST BY FIRE Ward 
Hawkins delivers some brand-new sidelights 
on that fabulous continent. Ward Hawkins, 
by this way, is a contributor to several of 
our companion magazines. Many of you 
have probably read his recent mystery 
serial, which ran in Collier’s. It was pretty 
good. Which is ! by way of hinting that 
you’re in for a treat when you browse 
through CONQUEST BY FIRE. Here’s 
what the author has to say regarding the 
story’s genesis: 

I’ve always been a lover ot tales. Any kind 
of, tales. Just so they're tall — and the taller 
the better. Perhaps that's why I cut my lit- 
erary teeth on magazines like T.W.S., and let 
the five-foot-shelf gather the dust of a dec- 
ade. 

And it’s my contention that we present-day 
writers have to hustle to spin them taller 
than the old-timere, the ones who gave us 
our legends. Witness: The Grave-Yard of 

Ships, The Flying Dutchman. The Lost Con- 
tinent of Atlantis, u 

The one about Atlantis strikes me as being 
the biggest whopper of them all. And I don’t 
mean because it was supposed to have been 
an advanced civilization way back when the 
rest of the world slept in caves. Nor because 
it suddenly sank beneath the waves. It was 
because, if you’ll remember, Atlantis was sup- 
posed to have been a kind of a Utopia. 

The Atlantides, so the legend has it, got 
along with each other and everyone else just 
fine. They never got a yen for the other fel- 
low’s wife, or his property ,or his money. 
And somehow — this is the pipe-dream-part — 
somehow they got along without mass mur- 
der. . . ; 

Oh, I know you’rellaughin'g — you' fellas who 
can take interplanetary or even inter-gala.vy 
travel without a chuckle. You’re probably in 
stitches. I 

“Get along without mass-murder?" you 
roar, wiping tears of laughter from your eyes. 
"That’s good! That’s really a tall one. Why 
our best minds know that it’s utterly beyond 
imagination! Every now and then we've got 
to go next door and blow our neighbor into 
'very small pieces. , 1 . No war! Boy, that’s 
rich. .” 1 

You’ll probably laugh my yarn right outiof 
the book. And, looking around, I don't know 
as I blame you. 



DINOSAURS TODAYl 

ii 

We’ve' had strange heroes in some of our 
tales. Venusians. Martians. Even robots. 
But in his short story, “Beauty and the 
Beast,” Henry Kuttner presents the oddest 
hero of them all— a dinosaur.. A giant, 
armor-skinned dinosaur who will captivate 
your heart from the onset. 

Incidentally, casual inspection of this 
month’s cover illustration may induce you 
to suspect that Artist Brown js depicting 
an anachronistic scene, what with showing 
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a dinosaur in modern times imperiling the 
nation's Capitol. But there’s a surprise in 
store for you. Mr. Kuttner goes to Wash- 
ington, so tune in: 

A friend of mine, Dr. W. C. Karin, Is an 
ardent horticulturist, and more than once I've 
spent a pleasant hour in his greenhouses near 
Pasadena. Just recently I had an experience 
there which gave 'me the plot-germ for 
"Beauty and the Beast.” Examining a par- 
ticularly lovely blossom, I had reached out to 
stroke the velvety texture of the petals when 
the doctor hastily warned me back. 

"Better not touch it,” he said. ‘‘It’s not 
really dangerous,, of course, but the sap has 
a toxic effect. It irritates the skin painfully.'! 

As it happens, I don’t recall the name of 
the plant, nor, actually, whether it was the 
sap, or the pollen, or something else that pos- 
sessed toxic properties. Dr. Karin .gave mb a 
lecture on the- species, -whicji I’ve‘ managed' 
to forget completely, but,. I dp recall that as 
we left the greenhouse, my friend pointed to 
a toad squatting motionless on the ground 
and remarked, "He isn't as pretty as your 
flower, but he’s a great deal more useful." 

The idea — the centrast of the toad with the 
gorgeous blossom — stuck in my mind, and the 
inevitable parallel occurred to me. Beauty 
and the Beast. Somehow the human race has 
always' associated ugliness with evil, and 
beauty with good. That was one of the rea- 
sons why senile, hideous hags were burned 
for witchcraft In the not-so-good old days. 

Now in a certain California museum there’s 
a restoration of a dinosaur, and for some rea- 
son I’ve always felt a sneaking liking for the 
fellow. He's ugly as sin, but he's a bronto- 
saurus, and they never hid much of a chance 
with the ferocious carnivores of prehistoric 
times. I began to wonder what might be the 
experiences of an Intelligent dinosaur set 
down in modern civilization. Does man value 
superficial beauty above intrinsic worth? 

in actuality, I don’t know, and I trust no 
dinosaurs will make their appearance in my 
own vicinity. But fictionally I have tried to 
work out the Idea, and I trust, readers of 
T.W.S. may get some enjoyment from the 
tale. 
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THE OUTSIDER 'AND OTHERS, by H. P. 
Lovecraft. Edited by August W. Derleth and 
Donald Wandrei. Published by Arkbam 
House, Sauk City. Wls. 553 pag’es. Price 
15.00. 



1 VER since the death of H. P. Lovecraft 
mJ4 in 1937, both fantasy and science fans 
the world over have been waiting for a col- 
lection of his stories to appear — and now at . 
last such, a collection is out! More than a 
score of Lovecraft’s masterpieces have been 
selected for publication in this anthology, 
and the 553-page volume, entitled THE 
OUTSIDER AND OTHERS, marks a mile- 
stone in fantasy literature, equal almost in 
importance to the collected tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe. |; 

Such classic weird and fantasy yarns as 
The Colour Out ot [Space, Pickman’s Model, 
The Outsider, The Nameless City, The Shadow 
Out ot Time, and dozens of others are rep- 
resented in this magnificent tribute to the 
brilliance of H. P. 'Lovecraft. In addition 
to these stories, most of which are so well- 
known that no comment is needed, the edi- 
tors, August Derleth and Donald Wandrei, 
have included Lovecraft’s analytical essay. 
Supernatural Horror j in Literature, and have 
themselves included} a prefatory note which 
contains biographical data about Lovecraft. 

The distinctive jacket of the book has been 
drawn by Virgil Finlay, one of Lovecraft’s 
greatest admirers. Editors Derleth and Wan- 
drei, both popular fantasy writers in their 
own right, deserve a big hand for the per- 
fect job they have done in achieving the 
publication of this giant Lovecraft omnibus. 

THE OUTSIDER AND OTHERS is an 
absolute “must” for} all fantasy readers and 
followers of the late}Lovecraft. Only a lim- 
ited edition has been 1 printed, and the supply 
is going fast. Fans desiring a copy had bet- 
ter waste no time in ordering it for their 
shelves. 

The complete volume packs enough mate- 
rial to fill five books of average length, and 
is not to be missed! 

—ELDON HEATH. 

... i i 
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__J make money taking orders. Supply 
amazing hosiery (men's, women's, chil- 
dren's). Guaranteed to wear without (depending on 
number of pairs) holes, snags, or runs for os long as 
HALF A YEAR, or will be replaced FREE. Fords 
given as bonus. Doris Jensen, 111., earned $11 In a few hours 
received 2 new cars- Mr. Porer earned $127.00 In 6 days. Send 
penny postal for quick starting offer Now I 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. Mid way DD-48, GHwnflold. Ohio 

V’Bsmw W 
_ Ffi-fflSSS 

=@0® (2M$ ^mazSiag Mew discovery 
Why suffer with rupture? You need never wear 
your truss again! You will be amazed at the wonderful 
successful results. See how this discovery works. FREE. 
Positively costs you nothing. No obligation. Just fill in and 

rm ===l«, ©owora 

n KfEUHfiTIC INSTITUTE, 24 Slone T. New York, fj. V. a 







(Cask Wkem Sick 



Over 



Cash 



120,000 People Have Already Provided a 
Income Up to $100 a Month 

Sick benefits up to $100 s month when you are laid up from 
ANY kind of sickness will be paid under a New health policy 
now issued by the National Protective Insurance Co. 

Men from ages 18 to 69 and women from ages 18 to 39— 
whether employed or not — and who are now in good health are 
eligible. No application to fill out. No medical examination 
required. 

Sickness strikes suddenly and unexpectedly. It always causes 
greatly Increased expenses and usually a reduced Income. Over 
120,000 people have already bought National Protective health 
policies. Over one and one-half million dollars have been promptly 
paid in benefits t o po licyholders] 

SEND NO MONEY. Just write your name, address, age and 
■ex to National Protective Insurance Co., 3001 Pickwick Building. 
Kansas City, Mo., and they will mall you a policy for 10 dayB* 
Free Inspection. See the policy Aral and 1/ you are satisfied, then 
•end .us $^05 to pay. the premium for nearly five months, This 
offer is limited, so write today. 



EVERY ISSUE OF 



COLLI 



15c EVERYWHERE 



127 






Kidneys Must 

Clean Out Acids 

Excess Acids and poisonous wastes in your blood 
are removed chiefly thru 9 million tiny delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters. And non -organic and non-systemic 
disorders of the Kidneys or Bladder may cause (jet- 
ting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Circles Un- 
der Eyes’, Dizziness, Backache, Swollen Ankles, or 
Burning Passages. In many such cases the diuretic 
action of • the Doctor’s prescription Cystex helps the 
Kidneys clean out Excess Acids. This plus the pal- 
liative work of Cystex may easily make you feel like 
a new person in just a few days. Try Cystex under 
the guarantee of money back unless completely sat- 
isfied.- Cystex costs only 3c a dose at druggists and 
-'the guarantee protects you. 



WANTED 



ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 

any subject. YOU CAN write 
the words for 1 a song. Don’t 
delay — send us your poem for 
Immediate consideration. 

RICHARD BROS., 74 Woods Building, Chicago, III. 



WE 





ToAnySuif 



Double the life of your 
coat and vest with correctly 
matched pants, 100,000 patterns. 

Every pair hand tailored to your measure. 
Our match sent FREE for your O. K. before 
pants are made. Fit guaranteed. Send piece 
of cloth or vest today. 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
209 S. State 6t. Dept. 983 Chicago 



ISTlil 

W. K. STERLINE. 



TREATMENT mailed on 
Free Trial. If satisfied 
send $1 ; if not, It’s Free. 
Write me for your treat- 
ment today. 

830 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 





t00% Protection 

A REAL SURE FIRE SELLER 

Thugs and Thieves Beware! — Here is a reg- 
ular 5 shot repeater which, discharges 5 smother- 
ing clouds of Tear Gas in rapid succession to instanLly Stop, 
Stun and Incapacitate the most vicious man or beast. A safe and ef- 
fective substitute for ' dangerous firearms. NO PERMANENT IN- 
JURY. Needed in Stores, Banks, Autos and Homes everywhere to 
protect Life and Property. No skill required. Also Pencil Guns, 
Electric Shells. Riot Bombs, Fountain Pen Guns, Police Club Guns. 
All precision-built. NO TOYS. Every demonstration leads to a $3.00 to 
$S.OO saio, offering big profits. Handle our Tear Gas Equipment as 
a aide-line and you’ll soon give it full time. For a quick start, send 
$2.00 for complete demonstrator outfit consisting of an Automatic 
Pencil Gun with 10 demonstrators and 3 powerful Tear Gas cartridges, 
fully guaranteed. 

FREE Blue Prlnt showing how to install Electric Tear Gas 
■ in Eta Shells in Stores and Banks for hold-up and bur- 

glary protection, also Complete Sales Plan furnished with order or 

inquiry. HAGEN IMPORT COMPANY. Dept. H -441, St. Paul, Minn 



THE TRUTH ABOUT 

Stomach Ulcers 



Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 

Booklet on simple home treatment. Many report they 
h 14 & «£■ were saved from expensive operations. Learn all 
about this amazing inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from 
the start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with Information as to guaranteed trial offer. TWIN CITY VON 
CO.. Dept. 209. Saint Paul, Minnesota.— Ad v. 




implete home-study courses 

j educational books, slightly used, 
d, rented, exchanged. All sub- 
te. Money-back guarantee. Cash 
d for used courses. Full de- 
ls and illustrated 72-page bar- 
n catalog FREE. Write today) 
NELSON CO. 

227 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS Atko 
ANSWERS ! 

( Concluded from page 77) f 

the geographical north pole) of the Earth ia 
the same as that of the Earth’s south mag- 
netic pole. To speak with greater accuracy, 
one calls the "N” end of the compass needie 
the "north -seeking^ pole." ’ 

Some years ago [an expedition to look for 
the East and West]! Poles was suggested (not 
too seriously). Perhaps we should find them 
together, on the Equator at 180 degrees longi- 
tude.— Ed. 



STELLAR HEAT 

I: 

How can astronomers measure the heat 
of a star by observing its. light? — L. B., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

The light from a!{ star reveals the type of 
matter on its surface, as well as its condition, 
temperature and density. The color of a star 
depends upon its heat, thus allowing astron- 
omers to grade a convenient scale. 

If the color is bluish-white the temperature 
will be in the proximity of 15,000° C., if white 
8,000° to 11,000° C., ] yellow 5,000° to 6,000° C., 
orange 4,000° C. and red 2,000“ to 3,000° C. 

The giant stars Betelgeuse and Antares are 
therefore relatively cool; Arcturus being 
orange is hotter, whilst our yellow sun is 
hotter still, Rigel is bluish-white and one of 
the hottest stars known. — Ed. 



"SoDfL TklVA. $0*1, 

’J'onioAq QoUsudDM! 

» ISCOVERED! Three hundred cop- 
ies of Garret Smith’s book, “Between 
Worlds,” containing the classic interplan- 
etary story of all times! 

A decade ago we selected the most fas- 
cinating, and perhaps the greatest classic 
of interplanetary stories, and published it 
in modem book form with flexible covers. 
Fantasy fans ordered thousands of cop- 
ies, and the supply became exhausted, 
li 

Only recently, however, we came across 
a few hundred copies of “Between 
Worlds” in our archives. We are offering 
these for sale, at fifty cents each, to read- 
ers that ask for them. First come, first 
served! Get yours while they last. 

Mail your orders to THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, 22 W. 48th St„ 
New York City, Nl Y. Enclose coin, post- 
age stamps of small’ denominations (1-2- 
3c) or money order. A perfect copy of 
“Between Worlds” will be promptly sent 
you by return mail! Incidentally, Garret 
Smith is the famous author of “The Moon 
Metal,” “Treasures of Tantalus,” and 
“Slaves of the Wire.” 



BEST FUN, FICTION AND FOTOS 



IN 





THE SWAP 



Here’s where you can exchange something you have 
but don't want for something someone else has that you 
do want. This is a FREE service. . 

Limit your request to 25 ^ words. No goods for sale 
listed,' nor requests concerning firearms or any illegal 
articles. 

IMPORTANT: No “swaps” of back magazine issues 

are listed. This rule has been adopted to safeguard the 
health of our readers. Back numbers of magazines are 
known disease-carriers. 

Type or haud-print clearly iii submitting a^mpuncpmenta. 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES will not be respon- 
sible for losses sustained. Make plain just what you 
have and what you want to “swap” it for. Enclose ft* 
clipping of this announcement with your request. Address: 
Swap Column, THRILD1NG WONDER STORIES, 22 
West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Will swap 2 oz. envelope loaded with latest circulars de- 
scribing offers, opportunities, spare time jobs and incomes 
for an unused 3c stamp (commemorative appreciated). 
Have many 6o all will be answered. Tritchler, Moorhead, 
Minn. 



Amateur writers and printers. Join the American Ama- 
teur Press Association and you will contact other amateur 
journalists. Send two cent stamps for a sample bundle 
of amateur papers. Bruce W. Smith, 709 S. Jefferson St., 
Green Bay, Wise. 



Have excellent vacuum cleaner. Will swap for raie 
U. S. coins of any date: Also pencil with cigarette lighter 

attached for Eagle U. S. quarter. Michael Shawn, 1234 
Stout Street, Denver, Colo. 



Chemicals and apparatus wanted by student starting home 
laboratory. A. Roas Kuntz, 2541 Dunsmuir, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 



What have you to trade for U9ed radio parts, Jack 
Nichols* Wilson, Okla. 



Have rural and opportunity seekers names and addresses 
to exchange for watch, camera. P. M.\ Arrington, Rt. 3, 
Louisville, Miss. 



Will swap electric razor, travel books, sportscope, fire ex- 
tinguisher (enrart size), 3 lens pocket magnifier. Want 
camera, portable typewriter, gold ore, rough precious stones, 
prospecting location. Burton Bowen, Alden, N. Y. 



I have 57 fine foreign coins, all different, representing 16 
nations, to trade for either a ukulele,, chromatic harmonica 
or crystal set. Herb Swilling, 311 Buncombe St., Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 



Want Argus AF or other camera. Have aviation scrap- 
book, picture gun, planes^ bombs, old and new, including 
hundreds of unmounted aviation pictures and data. E. 
Grant, 123 Hortoii Highway, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 



Bolt action, 22 Rifle, new Univex folding model camera, 
500 all-nations stamps, 150 match covers. Will swap for 
typewriter, working condition. Raymond Hayton, 2709 Lee 
Avenue, Monroe, La. 



Have unused U. S. and foreign stamps. Want science 
fiction, original drawings and manuscripts. L. Lee, 2011 
Spencer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Want precancelled and first cover stamps. Have U. S. 
and foreign stamps. Edward Kelcheski, 259 Mulberry St., 
Kittanning, Pa. 



Will swap U. S. stamps for yours. Clair A. Smith, La- 
mottes Apts.* Red Lion, Pa. 



Have Alaskan minerals, radio parts, bugle, 5 volumes on 

1 n. HT. L .1 .. * 1 



Steam 

or coins 



■A . paiw. UWBIC, J vuiumes on 

tn ^ L eenn K- Want chemicals, apparatus, stamps 
i. Gilbert Monroe, Juneau, Alaska. 



Can swap any amount of match covers from Province of 
uebec and vicinity for some of yours. Louis Begin; P O 
ox 577, Quebec City, P. Canada. 



Queb 

Box 



^ a T e ^ Kodak film Taqk, model B-2, including nine 
film drying clips and print rdllfers. What have' you to of- 
fer? John E. Brooks, 3909 Weems St., Houston, Tex. 



Want Indian head' pennies. Will' trade vlO^coramemora- 
tive or 25 postal stamps. ’Jack Lowe, Willowtirodk; Ca li f . 
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. . I With Every 

World’s lowers fc (2 Fans erderefi 
TBREPRSCES 

Tiro UBore by the 
thousands al) over 
the U.SiA. vodch for 
tiie [LonpHard Serv- 
Ico of our Standard 
Brand tires recondl- „ _ .. 

methods by oor tire 0 r trad/ for imUAnt 

, £S£ IwwaaSrmH.. 

offer tires at lowest prices* with legal 
, agreement to replaee ? at H price any a 
„ tire that falls tp give 12 Bfloa. Sendee. 

EVERV ftBRE 8SU&RA8SVEEB3I 

SfiLLOOW TIRES * t<’« COBB 

Sfe.Rfe. Jm.hlffi 



29 x 4 . 40-31 "i.i 









1.05 |KI 

2.40 1.15 iSl 



6 

29X4T78-20 2^80 LSI 
29ifi.oo-io 5. as ua“"* 

80x5.00-30 2.89 IS' 

6J26-17 2.00 I.U. . 
28IS.2W& 2.90 1.86 SO* 
2&I&2&4Q 2.85 

gi|j“ 

,1Bi 5.50-1 3 llli 

aaxfi.AO-19 sji 

•r.oo-17 — 

. .80x8.00-18 

tima.oo-ie 

'82x6.00-20 
83x6.00-21 
92x8.50-20 
6.00-10 



91x8325-21 
fi.60-17 ; 



Sfi 



(0.05 



33x4 H 



D\9 0Ki&iwa 

Eta 



t.2&34x4H 2.45 U5 
3.55 1:65 
3:75 L75 
3.95 1.75 



30x5 

36^5 



r i93 1.26 
1.95 1.25 
.23 1.35 

_.3S 1-45 

(HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 

«• Tires Tubes 

.86 30x5 S4-25 $10.95 (4.65 

Is TiJfi 2'li iJsPSrf 10 ' 9B 

Ml 32x0 fisl Ji g Mill 

L40 36x0 9.85 4-46(10x8 13.25 4.05 

4* TRUCK BALLOON TIRES 
*1n Size Tires TabedSka Tire a Tubes 
x? 6.00-20 53 : 7AI 1.60735-20 *9.05 83.75 
Mg 8.80-W 4.45 1.06K.28-2Q 8.93 4.06 

gg r.OOrSO 9.95 2-96B.00-2O 10.95 6.65 
U76-20 13.9S 6.46 



.iThSS 6 * 



UtALL-R5'iWAN;TbDl 



SEND OP5LV Sra.OO 0GPOSTT on each tire ordered. 
(tt.OO on each Track Tire.) We ehtp balance C. O. D, 
Deduct S per oeirt if eaah la sent In foil with order. To 
fill order promptly we may substitute brands I f neca ft- 
easy. ALL TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED-- 

_ ^(?EKRV=FIEB-® TTBRE &@raia&gRG&b 

2328-30 S.MichtqqnAv..Dgpt.TF30.Cb}iaqa.lll. 




Relieve 
itch Fast 
•Cf Money Bat^ 

For quick relief from itching: of eczema, pimples, athlete's foot, 
scales, scabies, rashesaad other exteraailycausedekin troubles, 
use world-famous, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Prescrip- 
tion. Greaseless, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the most intense itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, of money 
back. Ask your druggist today foe SS>. ©, B>, PRSSCRfFTibt*. 

SygBMESS PAYS BEST 

HEM! WOTH SPECIALISTS, &£ b 

Secretary, Social Secretary. Bookkeeper, Accountant, Stenographer, 
IVpleti Business always offers best opportuiiity with advancement to 
executive positions of business and social standing. For TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS we have specialized In this training — building bdlter 
courses at less cost by Home Study. Write today for testimonial 
folder Showing what others have done. Give age. occupation and 
courses In which Interested. 

PERRY 8CH00LS. BOX 462. BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA. 
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(LANCA8TSQ COUNTY S 
Stftttdu 243* 
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EVERY ISSUE OF Q 



line 

Ea’ni "mope every 'day io the .year' represent 
mg' old os tabu shed firm with* a complete 
line of fastr^euine necessities; Shirts of -all 
klnds.^Tles; Underwear.’ flo3fefy,' Raincoat?, 
Sweaters,' .pants. Beits, ! Breeches, ’Shoe?,, 
Coveralls, .’ShpP Coats7 Uniforms. Summer 

Suite, etc'. Every Item guaranteed. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. 

Write quick. f6r FREE SALES EQUIPMENT 
NJMROD COMPANY f 

4 t 922-i Lincoln Ave. f Chicago, III, 




)R I Sc EVERYWHERE 
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QUICK WAY TO LEARN MUSK 

Thousands have learned to play at but a 
\ fraction ©f the ©Sd way easts 



Simplified, quick Method brings amazing 
results — over 700,000 students 

Have you ever dreamed of the fun you’d have playing 
Gome musical instrument 'l Pictured yourself doing many of 
the popular hits, movie theme songs, even classical numbers? 

Then here's grand news for you! It's news of an easy, 
fascinating, simplified method whereby almost anyone can 
learn to play real music by notes in a remarkably short 
time! And what’s more, you won’t need a private teacher. 
You’ll learn all by youraelf — right in your own home. 
And best of all, the cost is only a small fraction of what 
It used to cost by old-fashioned methods. 

No Special “Talent” Needed 

You needn't even know one note from the other, for 
thousands have learned to play with the aid of -this won- 
derful U. S. School of 
Music system of instruc- 
tion. You learn to read 
regular notes — and to play 
them — just as any real 
musician does. You start 
right in learning to play 
real little tunes almost 
from the very start. Grad- 
ually you master more and 
more difficult ones until — 
sooner than you ever ex- 
pected — you find yourself 
entertaining your friends 
— playing at parties — and 
having the best times you 
ever had in your whole 
life. 

Easy as A-B-C 

The success of this 
D. S. School method of 
musical instruction is due 
to two things. One ia 
the fact that it makes 



everything so simple— -so crystal clear — so easy to under- 
stand. First it tells you how to do a thing. Then it 
shows you in pictures how to do it. Then you do it. 
yourself and hear it. iWhat could be simpler? 

The second reason for the success of this system is that 
it is so fascinating. , Learning music this way is like 
playing a game. Practicing becomes real fun instead of 
a bore as it used to be with the old way. 

I. 

Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample 

In order to show how easy — how simple — how pleasant 
this course is, the U.| S. School of Music has prepared 
for you a free Print and Picture Sample and Explanatory 
Booklet. No matter what instrument you select to play the 
Free Print and Picture Sample and Booklet will show you 
at once the amazingly simple principles around which this 
method ia built. And how it will enable you_ to become 
a popular musician in' a surprisingly short time — at an 
average cost of only a few cents a day. 

If you really want to learn music — if you want to 
win new popularity — if you want to> enjoy musical good 
times galore — fill in and mail the coupon below. Don’t 
delay — act at once. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. U. S.i! School of Music, 2944 Brunswick 
Bldg., N. Y. C. 




tr. a. school of music 

2944 Brunswick Building, New York City 

I am' interested in music 6tudy, particularly . in the Instru- 
ment indicated below. Please uend me your free booklet, "How 
to Lcam Music at Home" and your free Print and Picture 
Sample. 11 « 

Have yon 1 

Instr. t I 

Name I 

Address ' 

Clty..r State I 



What Instrument 
for You? 

Plano Guitar 

Violin Saxophone 

Oman Mandolin 

Cornet Ukulele 

Trombone Harp 

Piccolo Clarinet 

Flute ’Cello 

Hawaiian Steel Suita, 
Trumpet 
Plano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Modern Elementary 
Harmony 
Drums and Traps 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
B-Strlna or Tenor) 





1. "NO FOREBODING 

of impending dan- 
ger warned my wife 
and me as we walked 
home from town one 
night, pulling our 
two-year-old boy in 
his wagon,’-’ writes 
'Mr. Hoyt. "We were 
in the middle of a 
narrow footbridge, 
spanning a stream, 
when fate struck. 




"ITS BRIGHT, faithful beam disclosed my boy clinging to the branches of a 
oating tree! Those dependable ’Eveready’ jresh dated batteries helped save 
ur little boy’s life. I will never be without them in my flashlight! 

Note: An "Eveready" flashlight with "Eveready" (Signed) ^ w!L 4/ r ’’ 

batteries, will normally continue to bum under water. Q ' 

The word "Eveready" is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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READERS OF THIS 



The Works of 25 Great Authors 
in 25 Giant Volumes 







PUBLICAT 




rJCKFXJ HA*T HCWt . 



Send Ho Money — We Pay the Postage 
Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own 
Huge, Handsome Books You Will 
Treasure, Your Friends Will Heavy! 

N EVER before such an 4. TOLSTOI, 
offer to readers of this 31 novels, i 



11.S7S.QD0 

words 

16,433 pages 

Sire; Each Vef. 
Height 8*4* 
Width 5V« # 
Thickness'? 1 /^' 



[■ magazine! Examine these Anna Karenina. j 

m beautiful books, wifhouf a 5. POE, All 128 tales, o 

■ penny in advance. Own a America's greatest writer. 

■ richly-bound Giant Library 6 . IBSEN. Every one of his dar 
V of important books- of ing plays all complete. 

I greatest authors — ALMOST ? • BALZAC. 25 complete novel 
| AS A GIFT! ettes -- frank, fascinating, 

mt o- KIPLING. 76 stories — 75 bal 

these 2o GIANT volumes lads, one complete novel, “Th 
bring you most fascinating. Light That Failed." 
exciting reading known. 9. OUMAS. 175 stories. 

Smash hits of stage, screen, 10. CONAN DOYLE. The beat o 
radio I Owning them is mark Sherlock Holmes plus othe 
of culture. These partial con- great works, 
tents give only an inkling of Other one-volume editions j; 
all these books hold! this great library are ; — 11 

I e ij a tf pep c a d r ( i ' Ernoi son. 12. 1'laubert. 13. Obcu 

(Se * d6 - WiW*. 14. Voltaire. IS. H W rd 



scription at left.) 



16. Chekhov. 17. Dickens. 



2. HUCO. 39 Complete Works. Hawthorne. 19. Cellini. 20. Rous 

3 y,, i j j ' , • scan. 21. Zola. 22. Daudet, 23 

3. STEVENSON. 144 novels, HoccacWo. 24. Gautier. 25. Ara 
stories, poems. 



Regular Edition bound In 
•tandard cloth. DELUXE 
Edition in Royal Floren- 
tine binding; call-grain 
“ \ In red and gold 

embossed and 
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i BOOK COUPON EXCHANGE, 330 We6t 42nd. Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please reserve in ray name the books listed in your generous offer to 
readers of this magazine. 1 prefer i he edition checked below: 

□ Do Luxe Embossed Edition □ Regular Cloth Edition j 

WE PAY POSTAGE ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES \ 

I enclose my IlEADERS COUPON (printed at right) which entitles me at > 
ooce to receive the first book. The Complete Works of Shakespeare, In the edl- | 
tlon 1 have checked above, with NO MONEY' IN ADVANCE. Within one week 
I will send you the correct payment (80c for the Regular Edition or $1.39 for { 
the DE LUXE), and I will be entitled lo receive each following volume, aa j 
It comes from the press, on the same generous no-money-in-advance plan, f 

NAME 

ADDRESS . 1 

CITY STATE.' T. O. 440 

Convenient PRIVILEGE form for future hooka t dll be sent irifh your Shakespeare* || 




bian Nights. 

=1 MOW VO OUT VOUK ®OOKi 
SEW® WO RfflOWEV 

Headers Coupon and Reservation Certificate h 
plus nominal sum of ’89c for Regular E.-V/.iu> 
$1.39 for luxurious DE LUXE EDITION’,’.*- .'..it 
you lo one Giant Volume In ibis -series. To re 
ceivc first book. Complete Works of Shakespear 
J ^ send no money now. Just mail HEADERS COt 
— J I’ON and Reservation and tin's volume will ( 

, shipped at our expense. With book will come Bp 
rial invoice for small sum indicated -above,, and con 
pletc instructions on how to get other volumes. 

No other charges. President’s Executive Order r 
during postage rates for books enables us to prep 
charges. 

Send RESERVATION CERTIFICATE and REA] 
KRS COUPON NOW! No “Reservation Fee”— 
“Deposit." Your Urst book comes at once. Act XO\ 
befoie you mislay this page! 








